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TO THE READER. 



After a considerable interval of time from the 
publishing of the first, I now offer to the Public a 
second volume of the ^' Series of Plays ;" and, with 
it, my very grateful thanks for that indulgence and 
cheering approbation, which has encouraged me to 
proceed thus far tt*niy^^/6rlc/ Ihaveto thank it^ 
for that kind of rec^tiorv vyhicfi Ts best calculated 
to make a work go on tv^— r-praise mixed with a 
considerable portion i:!3F?::^'ns£rrV ^ r have to thank 
it, indeed, for that kind of reception which I soli- 
cited; conscious that it was the best in regard to 
my real interest, which I could receive, as well as 
the very best, in regard to my merits, which I could 
possibly presume to expeft. If with this great ad- 
vantage, beyond what I enjoyed when I wrote the 
first part of this work, I have fallen short in the 
second volume, of what might have been reason- 
ably expected from me, I have only to say for my- . 
self that I have done my best, and that my abilities 
are in fault, apd not my industry. The time in- 

bz 



Till TO THE READER. 

deed that has elapsed since the publication of the 
first volume, will, I trust, be considered as a proof 
that the portion of public approbation with which 
I have been favoured, has not rendered me pre- 
sumptuous. 

I know there are causes, why the second part of 
a work should be more severely dealt with, than 
that which has preceded it : but after what I have 
experienced, it would be ungrateful in me not to 
suppose that the generality of readers will take up 
tlws volume with a disposition to be pleased^ and 
that they will also, in favour of one who has no 
great pretensions to learning or improvements, be 
inclined to extend the term of good-natured in- 
dulgejice a little beyond its ordinary limits. 

The first ..pky in tllis*. voJliijiCj ns a comedy on 
Hatred, as st :6*ompamon*'*tt) tlie* tragedy I have al- 
ready published 'ijp|)n*tliH fiJf^e fubject. Of this 

• *.# •*• * 

I shall say litUeJ... 1 have: endeavoured in it to 
shew this passioS ui* a.* ditferont* -situation, and fos- 
tered by a different species of provocation from 
that which was exhibited in De Monfort, and 
existing in a character of much lefs delicacy and 
reserve. 1 am aware, that it falls greatly short of 
that degree of comic efFeft which the subjeft is cal- 
culated to produce, and which a writer of truer co- 
mic, talejits would have gryen it. 

The subjed: pf the other three plays is Atobition* 
Jt is with regret that I have extended th6 serious 
p,art ot-.it, to. an unusual length, but I found that 
within a smaller compass I could not give Such x 



TO THE READER. IX 

view of the passion as I wished. Those passions, 
which are. of a peumanent nature, are the proper 
subjects of ttus work: such, I mean, as arc capable 
of taking up their abode in the mind, and of 
gaining a strong ascendancy over it during a term 
of some length ; I have therefore, in all these plays, 
given myself greater scope in point of time, than is 
usual with dramatic writeijs. But compared with 
ambition, perhaps, all other passions may be cour 
sideredas of a transient nature. They are capable of 
being gratified; and, when they are gratified, they 
become extinct, or subside and shade themselves off 
(if Imay be allowed the expression) into Other pas- 
sions and affe&ions. Ambition alone acquire* 
strength from gratification, and after having gained 
one dbject, still sees another rise before it, to 
which it as e^erly pushes on; and the dominion 
which it usurps over the mind is capable of en- 
during from youth to extreme age. To give a 
full view, therefore, of this passion, it was necessary 
to shew the subject of it in many different situa- 
tions, and passing through a considerable cpurse of 
events ; had I attempted to do this within the or- 
dinary limits of one play, that play must have been 
so entirely devoted to this single object, as to have 
been left bare of every other interest or attraction/ 
These are my reasons for making so large a demand 
on: the patience of my reader in favour of this pas- 
sion, and if I am pardoned in this instance, there is 
little danger of my offending again in the same 
manner. 



X TO THE. READEIt. 

I am perfectly sensible, that from the length of 
these tragedies, and, perhaps, some otfier defectsj 
they are not altogether adapted to the stage; but 
I would fain flatter mysdf, that cither of the parts of 
Ethwald, mighty withkvery little trouble, be turned 
into an acting play, that would neither fatigue nor 
offend. I should^ indeed, very much regret any 
essential defect in this work, that might render it 
unfit for being more generally useful and ^musing. : 

The scene of these plays is laid in Britain, in 
the kingdom of Mercia, and the time towards the 
end of the Heptarchy* This was a period full of 
internal discord> usurpation, and change ; the his-r 
tory of which is too perplexe.d, ^d too little con* 
uected with any very important or striking event 
ii the affairs of men, to be familiarly known, not 
jaaerely to common readers, but even to the more 
lea-ned in history. I have therefore thought, that 
I might here,, without offence, fix my story; here 
^ve it a " habitation and a name," and model it 
to my own fancy, as might best suit my design.-^ 
In so doing, I run no risk of disturbing or derange 
ing the recollection of any important truth, or of 
any thing that deserves to be remenibefed. Howt 
ever, though I have not adhered to history, the inr 
ddents and events of the plays will be found, I 
hope, consistent with the character of the times^ 
with which I have also endeavoured to make the 
representation I have given of manners, opinions^ 
and persons, uniformly correspond. I have, in- 
deed> given a very dark picture of the religion and 
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the ckrgy of those days ; but it is a true one : and 
I believe it will be perceived throughout the whole, 
that it is drawn by one, who would have touched 
it with a lighter hand, had the spirit and the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, and, above all, the superla- 
tively beautiful character of its divine Founder, 
been-more indifferent to her. 

To give a view of Ambition, as it is generally 
found in the ordinary intercourse of life, excited by 
vanity rather than the love of power, and displayed 
in a character which is not, like that of Ethwald, 
supported by the consciousness of abilities ade- 
quate • to its designs, has been my object in the 
comedy that accompanies the foregoing tragedies. 
As a IcHig period of time, and a long chain of 
events, did not appear necessary to this purpose, I 
have confined myself to the usual limits of a dra- 
matic work. There is nothing, I believe, either in 
the story or the characters of the piece, that call 
upon me to say any thing in regard to them. Such 
as it is, I leave it, with its companions, in the hands 
of my reader, with some degree of confidence strug- 
gling against many fears : and I am willing to hope, 
that, if in the course of this volume I have given, 
in general, a true representation of human nature, 
tinder such circumstances as interest our hearts 
and excite our curiosity, many sins will be forgiven 
me ; especially as, I trust, they are not sins of care- 
lessness or presumption. 



\ 



INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 



XT is natural for a writer, who is about to 
submit his works to the Publick, to feel a strong in- 
clination, by somePreliminary Address, to conciliate 
the favour of his reader, and dispose him, if possible, 
to peruse them wirfi a favourable eye. I am well 
aware, however, that his endeavours arc generally 
fruitless: in his situation our hearts revolt from all 
appearance of confidence, and we consider his dif- 
fidenceas hypocrisy. Our own word is frequently 
taken for what we say of ourselves, but very rarely 
for what we say of our works. Were the three plays 
which this small volume contains, detached pieces 
only, and unconnected with others that do not yet 
appear, I should have suppressed this inclination al- 
together; and have allowed my reader to begin w^hat 
is before him, and to form what opinion, of it his 
taste or his humour might direct, without any pre- 
vious trespass u[)on his time or his patience. But 
they are part of an extensive design : of one which, 
as far as my information goes, has nothing exactly 
similar toit in any language: of one which awhole 
life's time will be limited enough to accomplish ; and 
which has, therefore, a considerable. chanceof being 
cut short by that hand which nothing can resist. 

VOL. 1. B 



2 INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 

Before I explain the plan .of this work, I mast 
make a demand upon the patience' of my reader, 
whilft I endeavour to communicate to him those 
ideas regarding human nature, as they ip some de- 
gree afFect almost every species of moral writings,but 
particularly the Dramatick, that induced me to at- 
tempt it ; and, as far as my judgment enabled me to 
apply them, has directed me in the execution of it^ 

From that strong sympathy which most crea* 
tures, but the human above all, feel for others of 
their kind, nothing has become somuch an object 
of man's curiosity as man himself. We are all con- 
scious of this within ourselves, and so constantly 
do wc meet with it in others, th^t like every circum- 
stance ofconiinually repeated occurrence, it thereby 
escapes observation. Every person who is not defi-^ 
cient in intellect, is more or less occupied in tracing 
amongst the individuals heconverses with, the varie-* 
ticsofuBderstandingandtemperwhich constitute the 
characters of men ; and receives great pleasure from 
every stroke of nature that points out to him tbose 
varieties. This is, much more than we are aware of, 
the occupation of children, and of grown people 
also, whose penetration is but lightly esteemed; 
and that conversation which degenerates with them 
into trivial andmischicvoustattKng,takesits rise not 
unfrequently from the same source that supplies the 
rich vein of the satirist and the wit. That eagerness 
so universally shewn for the conversation of the 



INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 3 

latter, plaiivly enough indicates how many people 
have been occupipjiinthcsame way with themselves. 
Let any one, in a large company, do or say what is 
strongly expressive of his peculiar character, or of 
some passion or humour ofthe moment, and it will 
be detected by almost every petson,present. Howof- 
ten may we see a very stupid countenance animated 
with a smile, when the learned and tHe wise have 
betrayed some native feature of their own minds ! 
and how often will this be the case when they have 
supposcil it. to be concealed under a very sufficient 
disguise ! From this conflant employment of their 
minds, most people, I believe, without being con- 
scious of it^ have stored up in idea the ^eatcr 
part of those strong marked varieties of human 
character, whichmay be saidto dividcit into classes; 
and in one of those classes they involuntarily place 
every new person they become acquainted with. 

I will readily allow that the dress arid the manners 
of men, rather than their characters and dispositions 
are the subjects of our common conversation, and 
seetn chiefly to occupy the multitude. But let it be 
remembered that it is much easier to express our 
observations upon these. It is easier to communi- 
cate to another how a man wears his wig and cane, 
what kind of house he inhabits, ami what kind of 
table he keep?, than from what slight traits in his 
words and actions we have been led to conceive 
certain impressions of his character : traits that will 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 

* 

often escape the memory, when the opinions, that 
were founded upon them remain. Besides, in com- 
municating our ideas of the characters of other?, we 
are often called upon to support them with more 
expence of reasoning than we can well afford, but 
our observations on the dress and appearance of men 
seldom involve us in such difficulties. For these, 
and other reasons too tedious to mention, the gene- 
rality of people appear to us more trifling than they 
are : and I may venture to say, that, but for this 
sympathetick curiosity towards others of our kind 
which is so strongly implanted within us, the atten- 
tion we pay to the dress and manners of men 
would dwindle into an employment as insipid, as 
examining the varieties of plants and minerals, is 
to one who understands not natural history. 

In our ordinary intercourse with society, this 
sympathetick propensity of our minds is exercised 
upon men under the common occurrences of life, 
in which we have often observed them. Here, vanity 
and weakness put themselves forward to view, more 
conspicuously than thevirtues; here, men encounter 
those smaller trials, from which they are not apt to 
come off victorious ; and here, consequently, that 
which is marked with the whimsical and ludicrous 
will strike us most forcibly, and make the strongest 
impression on our memory. To this sympathetick 
propensity of our minds, so exercised, the genuine 
and pure comick of every composition, whether 
drama, fable, story, or satire is addressed. 
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If man is an object of so much attention to man, 
engaged in the ordinary occurrences of life, how 
much more does he excite his curiosity and interest 
when placed in extraordinary situations of difficulty 
and distress? It cannot beany pleasure we receive 
from the sufFerings of a fellow-creature which at- 
tracts such multitudes of people to a publick exe- 
cution, though it is the horrour we conceive forsuch 
a spectacle that keeps so many more away. To see 
a human befng bearing himself up under such cir- 
cumstances, or struggling with the terrible appre- 
hensions which such a situation impresses, must be 
the powerful incentive, that makes us press forward 
tb behold what we shrink from, and wait with trem- 
bling expectation for what we dread.* For though 
few at such a spectacle can get near enough to dis- 
tinguiafh the expression of face, or the minuter parts 
of a criminal's behaviour, yet from a considerable 
distance will they eagerly mark whether he steps 
firmly ; whether the motions of his body denote 
agitation or calmness ; and if the wind does but 

- * In confirmation of this opinion I may venture to say, that 
of the great numbers who go to see a publick execution, there 
are but very few who would not run away from, and avoid it, if 
ttey happened to meet with it unexpectedly. We find people 
stiQ|>ping ta look at a procession, or any other uncommon sight, 
i ^y iinay have fallen in with accidently> but almost never an 
execution. No one goes there who has not made up his mind 
for the occasion; which would not be the case, if an/ natural 
love of cruelty were the cause of such assemblies. 
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6 INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 

ruffle his garment, they will, even from that change 
upon the outline of his distant figure, read some 
expression connected with his dreadful situation. 
Though (here is a greatet proportion of people in 
whom this strong curiosity will be overcome by 
other dispositions and motives ; though there are 
many morerwho will stay away from such a sight 
than will go to it ; yet there are very few who will 
not be eager to converse with a person who has 
beheld it ; and to learn, very minutely, every cir- 
cumstance connected with it, except the very act 
itself of inflicting death. To lift up the roof of his 
dungeon, like the Diahle hoiteiix^ and look upon a 
criminal the night before he suffers, in his still 
hours of privacy, when all that disguise isrenK)ved 
which respect for the opinion of others, the strong 
motive by which even the lowest and wickedest of 
men still continue to be actuated, would present 
an object to the mind of every person, not with- 
held from it by great timidity of character, more 
powerfully attractive than almost any other. 

Revenge, no doubt, first began amongst the 
savages of America that dreadful custom of sacri- 
ficing their prisoners of wai'. But the perpetra- 
tion of such hideous cruelty could never have 
become a permanent national custom, but for this 
tmiversal desire in the human mind to behold 
man in every situation, putting forth his strength 
against the current of adversity, scorning all 
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iKxiily anguish, or struggling with those feelings 
of nature, which, like a beating streani, wiJI 
oftUinoes burst through the artificial barriers of 
pride. Before they begin those terrible rites 
they treat their prisoners kindly ; and, it cannot 
he supposed that men, alternately enemies and 
friends to ^o many neighbouring tribes, in manners 
and appearance like themselves, should so strongly 
be actuatefi by a spirit of publick revenge. This 
cmftom^ therefore, must be considered as a grand 
and terrible game, which every tribe plays against 
soother ; where they try not the strength of the 
-ariTi, the swiftness of the feet, nor the acutqncss 
of the eye, but the fortitude of the soul. Con- 
sidered In thi^ light, the excess pf cruelty exercised 
upon their miserable victim, in which every hand 
is described as ready to inflict its portion of pain, 
^nd every bead ingenious in the contrivance of it, 
13 UP longer to be wondered at. To put ipto his 
measure of misery one agony less, would be, 19 
some degree, betraying the honour of their nation, 
would be doing a species of injustice to every hero 
of their own tribe who had alr^fidy sustained 
it, ^od to tho§e who might be called uppn to dp 
so; ^mppgst whom each of thesQ savage tprmentprs 
ha9 hj& chance of being one, and has prepared 
ihimself for it frpm his childhood. Nay, it would 
bkC a. species of injustice tp the haughty vigtiiu 
j^imi^elf, who wwld scorp to purchase his place 
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amongst the heroes of his nation, at an easier 
price than his undiaunted predecessors. 

Amongst the many trials to which the human 
mind is subjected, that of holding intercourse, real 
or imaginary, with the world of spirits; of finding 
itself alone with a being terrifick and awful, whose 
nature and power are unknown, has been justly 
considered as one of the most severe. The work- 
ings of nature in this situation, we all know, have 
ever^bcen the object of our most eager inquiry. 
No man wishes to see the Ghost himself, which 
would certainly procure him the best information 
on the subject, but every man wishes to see one 
who believes that he sees it, in all the agitation and 
wiJdness of that species of terrour. To gratify 
this curiosity how many people have dressed up 
hideous apparitions to frighten the timid and super- 
stitious ! and have done it at the risk of destroying 
their happiness or understanding for ever. For th^ 
instances of intellect being destroyed by this kind 
of trial are more numerous, perhaps, in proportion 
to the few who have undergone it, than by any other. 

How sensible are we of this strong propensity 
within us, when we behold any person under the 
pressure of great and uncommon calamity ! Deli- 
cacy and respect for the afflicted will, indeed, make 
us turn ourselves aside from observing him, and 
cast down our eyes in his presence; but the first 
glance we direct to him will involuntarily be one of 
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the keenest observation, how hastily soever it ittay 
be checked ; and often will a remrning look of in- 
quiry mix itself by stealth with our sympathy and 
reserve. 

But it is not in situations of difficulty and distress 
alone, that man becomes the object of this sympa- 
thetick curiosity : he is no less so when the evil he 
contends with arises in his own breast, and no out*^ 
ward circumstance connected with him either 
awakens our attention or our pity. What human 
creature is there, who can behold a being like him* 
self under tbe violent agitation of those passions 
which all have, in some degree, experienced, with- 
out feeling himself most powerfully excited by the 
sight ? I say, all have experienced : for the bravest 
man on earth knows what fear is as well as the 
coward; and will not refuse to be interested for 
one und\3r the dominion of this passion, provided 
there be nothing in the circumstances attending it 
to create contempt. Anger is a passion that at- 
tracts less sympathy than any other, yet tbe un- 
picking and distorted features of an angry mart 
will be more eagerly gazed upon, by those who^re 
no wise concerned with his fury or the objects of it^ 
thamthe most amiable placid countenance in the 
worlds Every eye is directed to him; every voice 
hiidhed to siJeirce in his presence: even children 
wiH lea^e ofF their gambols as he passes, and gaze 
^ftcR Wm more eagerly than tbe gaudiest equipage; 
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The wild tossings of despair ; the gnashing of hatred 
and revenge ; the yearnings of affection, and the 
^tened mien of love ; all the lapguage of the agi- 
tated soul, which every age and nation understand, 
is never addreilcd to the dull or inattentive. 

{t is not noenely under the violent agitations of 
passion, ti^t mau so rouses and interests us; even 
the smallest indications of an unquiet mind, the 
restless eye, the muttering lip, the half^chc^cked 
exclamation, and the hasty start, will set our atten*- 
tion as anxiously upon the watch, as tlie first dis- 
tant flashes of a gathering storm. When some 
great explosion of passion burets forth, and some 
consequent catastrophe happens, if we are at all 
acquainted with the unhappy perpetrator, how 
minutely shall we endeavour to remember evieiry 
circumstance of his past behaviour ! and with what 
avidity shall we seize upon every recoUec^d word 
or gesture, that is in the smallest degree indicative 
of the supposed state of his mind, at the time when 
they took place. If we are not acquainted with 
him, how eagerly shall we listen to similar re<;ol- 
lections from another ! Let us understand, from 
observation or report^ that any person harbours in 
his breast, concealed from the world's eye> some 
powerful rankling passion of what kind soever it 
may be, we shall observe every word, every motion, 
every look, even the distant gait of such a n»an, 
mid^ a constancy and attention bestowed upoa no 

4 
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Other* Nay, should wc meet him unexpectedly on 
our way, a feeling wUl pass across our minds as 
though we found ourselves in the neighbourhood 
of some secret and fearful thing. If invisible, 
would we not follow him into his lonely haunts, into 
his closet, into the midnight silence of bis cham- 
ber ? There is, perhaps, no employment which the 
human mind will with so much avidity pursue, as 
the discovery of concealed passion, as the tracing 
the varieties and progress of a perturbed soul. 

It 18 to this aympathetick ottriosity of our nature, 
exercised upon mankind in great and trying occa- 
sions, and under the influence of the stronger 
' passions, when the grand, the generous, and the 
terrible attract our attention far more than the base 
and depraved, that the high and powerfully tragick, 
of every composition, is addressed. 

This propensity is universal. Children begin to 
shew it very early ; it enters into m^ny of their 
amusements, and that part of them too, for which 
they shew the keenest relish. It oftentimes tempts 
them, as well as the mature in years, to be guilty of 
tricks, vexations, and cruelty ; yet God Almighty 
has implanted it within us, as well as all our other 
pitjpensi ties and passions, for wise and good pur- 
poses. I^is our best and most powerful instruc- 
tor. »i^rom it we are tmight the proprieties' and 
dtfesetidcs of drdi?i»ary life, and are prepared for dis- 
tressfing and dt^Cfitult situations. In exanaimtig 
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Others we know ourselves. With limbs un torn, 
with head uhsmittcn, with senses unimpaired by 
despair, we know what we ourselves might have 
been on the rack, on the scaffold, and in the most 
afflicting circumstances of distress. Unless when 
accompanied with passions of the dark and malevo- 
lent kind, we canndt well exercise this disposition 
without becoming nfTore just, more merciful, more 
compassionate ; and as the dark and malevolent 
passions are not the predominant itlmates of the ^ 
human breast, it hath produced more deeds— O 
many more ! of kindness than of cruelty. It holds 
tip for our example a standard of excellence, which, 
without its assistance, our inward consciousness of 
what is right and becoming might never have 
dictated. It teaches us, also, to respect ourselves, 
and our kind ; for it is a poor mind, indeed, that 
from this employment of its faculties, learns not to 
dwell upon the noble view of human nature rather 
than the mean. ' 

Universal, however, as this disposition undoubt- 
edly is, with the generality of mankind it occupies 
itself in a passing and superficial way. Though 
a native trait of character or of passion is obvious 
to them as well as to the sage, yet to their tninds it ' 
is but the visitor of a moment ; they look upon it 
singly and unconnected : and though this disposi- 
tion, even so exercised, brings instruction as welt 
«s amusement; it is chiefly by storing up in their 
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minds those ideas to which the instructions of others 
refer, that it can be eminently useful. Those who 
reflect and reason upon what human nature holds 
out to their observation, are comparatively but few. 
No stroke of nature which engages their attention 
stands insulated and alone. Each presents itself to 
them with many varied connections; and they 
comprehend not merely the immediate feeling 
which gave rise to it, but the relation of that feeling 
to others which are concealed. We wonder at the 
changes and caprices of men ; they see in them 
nothing but what is natural and accountable. We 
stare upon some dark catastrophe of passion, as the 
Indians did upon an eclipse of the moon ; they, 
conceiving the track of ideas through which the 
impassioned mind has passed, regard it like the 
philosopher who foretold the phenomenon. Know- 
ing what situation of life he is about to he thrown 
into, they perceive in the man, who, like Hazael, 
^ays, " is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing ?" the foul and ferocious murderer. A man 
of this ^ contemplative character partakes, in some 
degree, of the entertainment of the Gods, who 
were supppsed to look down upon this world and 
tbfeiinhabitams of it, as we do upon a theatrical 
exhibition ; aud if he is of a benevolent disposition, 
a good man struggling with, and triumphing over 
adyecsityi will be to hiip, also, the most delightful 
/Spectacle* But though this eagerness to observe 
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their fellow-creatures in every situation, leads t|ot 
the generality of mankind to reason and reflect; 
and those strokes of nature which they are so ready 
to remark, stand single and unconnected in their 
minds, yet they may foe easily induced to do both ; 
arid there is no mode of instruction whi^h they will 
so eagerly pursue, as that .which lays open before 
them, in a moi^ enlarged and connected view than 
their individual observations are capable of supply^ 
ing — the varieties of the human mind. Above all, 
to be well exercised in this study will fit a man 
more particularly for the most important situations 
of life. He will prove for it the better Judge, the 
better Magistrate, the better Advocate ; and as a 
ruler or conductor of other men, under every oc-r 
curring circumstance, he will find himself the better 
enabled to fulfil his duty, and accomplish his de- 
signs. He will perceive the natural effect of every 
order that he issues upon the minds of his soldiers, 
his subjects or his followers : and he will deal to 
others judgment tempered with mercy ; that is to 
say, truly just ; for justice appears to us severe only 
when it is imperfect. 

In proportion as moral writers of every class have 
exercised within themselves thi^ sympatbctick pro- 
pensity of our nature, and have attended to it in 
others, their works have been interesting and in- 
slructive. They have struck the imagination more 
forcibly, convinced the understanding more clearly. 
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and more lastingly impressed the memory. If un- 
seasoned with any reference to this, the fairy bowers 
of the poet, with all his gay images of delight, will 
be admired and forgotten ; the important relations 
of the historian, and even the reasonings of the phi- 
losopher, will make a less permanent impression. 

The Mstorian points back to the men of other 
ages, and from the gradually clearing mist in which 
they are first discovered, like the mountains of a far 
distant land, the generations of the world arc dis- 
played to our mind's eye in grand and regular pro* 
o^sibn* But the transactions of men become 
int^esting to us only* as we are made acquainted 
with men themselves. Great and bloody battles are 
to us battles fought in the moon, if it is not im- 
pressed upon our minds, by some circumstances 
attending them, that men subject to like weak- 
nesses and passions with ourselves, were the com- 
batants.* , The establishments of policy make little 

* Let two great battles be described to us with all the force 
and clearness of the most able pen. In the first let the most 
admirable exertions of military skill in the General^ and th& 
most unshaken courage in the soldiers^ gain over an equal or 
superiour nomber of brave opponents a complete and glorious 
victory:. In the second let the General be less scientifick^ and 
the soldiers less dauntless. Let them go into the field for a 
cause that is dear to them, and fight with the ardour which 
such a nK>ttve inspires ;. till discouraged with the many deaths 
around them, and the renovated pressure of the foe, some 
unlooked-for circumstance, trifling in itself, strikes their in)agi^ 
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impression upon us, if we are left ignorant of the 
beings whom they affected. Even a very masterly 
drawn character will but slightly imprint upon our 
memory thegreat man it belongs to, if, in the account 
we receive of his life, those lesser circumstances arc 
entirely neglected, which dobest of allpointoutto 
us the dispositions and tempers of men. Some 
slight circumstance characteristick of the particular 
turn of a man's mind, which at first sight seems 
but little connected with the great events of his 
life, will often explain some of those events more 
clearly to our understanding, than the minute de- 
tails 0f ostensible policy. A judicious selection of 
those circumstances which characterize the spirit 
of an associated mob, paltry .and ludicrous as some 

nation at once : they are visited with the terrours of nature : their 
national pride> the honour of soldiership is forgotten ; they fly 
like a fearful flock. Let some beloved chief then step forth, 
and caU upon them by the love of their country, by the memory 
of their valiant fathers, by every thing that kindles in the 
bosom of man the high and generous passions : they stop ; they 
gather round him ; and goaded by shame and indignation, 
returning again to the charge, with the fury of wild beasts 
father than the courage of soldiers, bear down every thing before 
them. Which of these two battles will interest us the most ? 
and which of them shall we remember the longest? The one will 
stand forth in the imagination of the reader like a rock of the 
desert, which points out to rlie far-removed traveller the country . 
through which he has passed, when its lesser objects are obscured 
in the distance ; whilst the other leaves no traces behind it, but 
in the minds of the jsqientifick in war* 
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(dt ihttn may appear^ wHl often times convey to ouif 
Itiinds a clearer idea why certain laws and pritileges 
Were demanded and agreed to^ than a methodical 
explanation of their causes. An historian who has 
examined human nature himself^ and likewise at- 
tends to the pleasure which developing and tracing 
it does ever convey to others^ will employ our iln- 
derstatiding as well aa our memory with his pages ; 
and if this is not done^ he will intpo^ upon the 
latter a very difficult task^ in retaining what she is 
concerned with alone. 

In argumentative and philosophical writings, the 
effect Which the author's reasoning produces on our 
mmds depends not entirely on the justness of it. 
The images and examples that he calls to his aid 
to explain and illustrate his meaning, will very 
much affect the attention We are able to bestow 
upon it^ and consequently the quickness with which 
we abali apprehend^ and the force with which it wilt 
impress us. These are selected from animated and 
unanimated nature, from the habits, manners, and 
characters c£ men ; and though that image or ex- 
ample^ whatever it may be in itself, which brin^ 
oat his meaning most cle^ly, ought to be prefer- 
red before every other, yet of two equal in this re-» 
mpect, that wh)db is drawn from the most interesting 
ftource will please us the most at the time, and 
iBOit lastingly take hold of our minds. An arga^ 
ment supported with vivid and interestiiig lilnstra^ 

VOL. I. c 
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favourite aKmentw Yet we can never so far forget 

]t> but thai^ we shaH cling to, and acknowledge it 

agpin^i Whenever it is presented before us. In a 

wor^ abounding with the marvellous and unnatu-^ 

ral^ if the author has any how stumbled upon aa 

unsophisticated genuine stroke of nature^ we shall 

immediately perceive and be delighted with it^ 

though W€i are foolish enough to admire^ at the 

same time^ all the nonsense with which it is sur<« 

rostuded. After all the wonderful incidents, dark 

mysteries, and secrets revealed^ which eventful 

novel ao liberally presents to us ; itfter the beautiful 

&iiy ground, and even the grand and sublime 

scenes of nature with which descriptive novel sa 

o&efk enchants us ; those works which nxMt strongly 

characterke human nature in the middling and 

Idwer classes t>f society, where it is to be disco* 

vered by stronger and more unequivocal marks^ 

wtil ever be the most popular. For though great 

p^BS have been taken in our higher sentimenul 

ncHrek to interest us in the delicacies, embarrass^ 

meut% and aruficial distresses of the more refined 

pani>f society, they have never been able to cope 

]B^tfaepi:^ck opinion with tbese« The one 19. a 

di^^flsed and beautiful j^asure ground, in wluch 

vte are enchanted for a while, amongst the delicate 

and troknowi plants of artful cultivation ; the other 

irJailcough forest of our native landl ; the oak, the 

dmp the hasbi aud the bramble are there; a]id 

C2 
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amidst the endless varieties of its paths we can' 
wander for ever. Into whatever sccnias the no- 
velist may conduct us, what objects soever he may 
present to our view,, still is our attentioti most scn-^ 
sibJy awake to every touch faithful to nature : stilt 
are we tipon the watch for every thing thftt speaks^^ 
to us of ourselves. 

The fair field of what is properly called poetry,' 
is eririched with so rhany beauties, that in it we 
are often tempted to forget what we really are, and 
what kind of beings we belot>g to.' Who in th© 
enchanted regions of simile, metaphor, allegory and 
description, can remember the plain order of things 
in this every-day world ? From heroes whose ma-- 
jestick forms rise like a lofty tower, whose eyes are 
lightening, whoSe arms are irresistible, whose cputse 
is like the storms of heaven, bold and exalted sen- 
timents we shall readily receive ; and shall not exta-* 
mine them very accurately by that rule of nature' 
which our own breast prescribes Fo us. A shep- 
herd whose sheep, with fleeces of purest snoWy 
browze the flowery herbage of the most beautiful 
vallies ; whos^ flute is ever melodious, and whose 
shepherdess is ever crowned with roses ; whose 
every care is ^ love, will not be called very strictly 
to account for the loftiness and refinement of bis 
thoughts. The fairNyrtifih who sighs out her 90(f- 
rows to the conscious and compassionate Wtlds-^ 
whose eyesgleam Rke the bfight drops of httaveia^ 
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wjbos^ loqse tresses stream to the breeze, may say 
wh^t ^he pje^ses with impunity, I will venture, 
however, to say, that amidst all this decoration and 
ornan(M^nt, all this loftiness and refinement, let one 
simple, trait of the human heart, ope expression of 
passion jgenuine and true to nature, be introduced, 
and it will stand forth alone in the boldness of 
reality, whilst the false and uunatural around it, 
-(p^^away .uppn every side, like the rising exhalations 
.qfjthe mprning. With admiration, and often with 
^husiasm^ we proceed on our way through the 
grand and the beautiful images, raised to our ima- 
gination by the lofty Epick muse : but what, eveu 
herp, arc thpse things that strike upon the heart ^ 
%}^t we feel and remember ? Neither the descrip- 
ti9as pf war, the sound of the trunvpet, the clanging 
i)f arms, the combat of heroes, nor the death of the 
jpjighty, will interest our minds lik^e the fall of the 
/(^eble stranger, who simply qxpres^es the anguish 
^af bis fiouf, at the thpug^ts of that far-distant home 
Mjbjch he must never return tp again, and closes 
.-bif^jes amongst the ignoble and forgotten; like the 
.4^14 stripling goaded by the shame of reproach, 
.^ho, urges lais trembljqg steps to the fight, and falls 
jike a tender flower before t.he first blast of winter. 
;^ow often wil} .^me simple picture of this kind 
.l?^,alLthat remains upon our minds of the terrifiqk 
jm^ WiSigvnfictnt battle, whose description we havq 
read with admiration ? Hpw comes it that we relish 
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which, seemingly unpravokcd by outwacd ciiv 
cuiDstanGcs, will from small begmniDgs braod 
\i7tihin the breast, till all the better disposttidns^ 
all the fair gifts of nature are borne clown before 
them. Those passions which conceal themselvM 
from the observatioti of men ; wbieh caoiiot un^ 
bosom themselves even to the dearest friend ; and 
can, c/ten times, only give their fulness vent in 
the lonely desert, or in the darkness of mtdn^t. 
For who hath followed the great man into bis 
secret closet, or stood by the side of his nightly 
couch, ^nd heard those excbmations of the soul 
which heaven alone may hear, that the hiatdrianr 
should be able to inform us ? and what form of 
story, what mode of rehearsed speech will comma* 
nicate to us those feelings, whose insular burstsy 
abrupt transitions, sudden pauses, and half-uttered 
suggestions, scorn all harmony of measured verse, 
all method and order of relation ? 

On the first part of this task her Bards have 
eagerly exerted their abilities : and some amongst 
them, taught by strong original genius to deal 
immediately with human nature and their owa 
hearts, have laboured in it successfully. But in 
presenting to us those views of great characters, ^ 
and of the human mind in difHcult and trying 
situations which peculiarly belong to Tragedy, 
the far greater proportion, even of those who iimy 
be considered as respectable dramatiek ^oets> 
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have vcrj^taiich. failed. From the beauty of those 
original dramas to which they tmve ever looked 
back with admiration, they have been tempted 
to prefer the erabcHishmeTits 6f poetry to faithfuliy 
ddineated natare^ They have been more occupied 
m considering the works of the great dramatists 
whoi have gone before them, and the effects pro^ 
doced by their writings, than the varieties of 
ham^n character which first furnished materials 
for those works, or those principles in the mind 
of 4 man by means of which such effects were 
produced. Neglecting the boundless variety of 
nature, certain strong outlines of character, 
certain bold features of passion, certain grand 
vicissitudes, and striking dramatick situations 
have been repeated from one generation to. 
another; whilst a pompous and solemn gravity, 
which they have supposed to be necessary for 
the dignity of tragedy, has excluded almost 
entirely from their works those smaller touches 
of naime, which so well develope the mind ; and 
by shewing men in their hours of state and 
exertion otily, they have consequently shewn them 
imperfectly. Thus, great and magnanimous he- 
roe^, who bear with majestick equanimity every 
vipiswtode of fortune ; who in every temptation 
and ^iat J stand forth in unshaken virtue, like a 
rocfc-bc^ted by the waves : who encom past with 
tbc-mpst terrible evils, in calm posscssioti af: 
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tbeir souls^ reason upon the diflictilties of th^t 
state ; and, even upon tfie brink of tleilftaiBliiony 
pronounce long eulogiums on virtue, in the niart 
eloquent and |)eautiiul language, have been beki 
forth to our view as objects of itnitatiob and iti^ 
terest : as though they had entirely foi^aiten dot 
it is only for creatures lik^ ourselVes that weiiUI| 
and therefore, only from creatures like ourselvea 
that we receive the instruction oi example** Thna 
passionate and impetuous warriours, who are prbud^ 
irntable, and vindictive, but generous, darings 
and disinterested ; setting their lives at a pin'a 
fee for the good of others, but incapable cyf 
curbing tbeir own humour of a moment to gain 
the whole world for themselves ; who will pluck 

*To a being perfcetljr fire^ fi<m all kufB^n iofiniiitjrMOii^ 
cyxnpatfay refuses to extend. Our Saviour himself^ , whose, 
character is so . beautiful^ and so harmoniously consistent ; in 
whom, with outward proofs of his mission less strong than thos^ 
that are offered to m, I should still be comf>elled to- believe^ 
firom bdJig utterly unable to conceive how the idea of such # 
character coiild enter into the ima^nauon cf man^ never touches^ 
the hdirt more nearly than when he says, *< Father^ let tius^ 
cup pass from mtf," Had he been represented to us in all the 
unshaken strength of these tragick heroes^ hit disciples would 
have made fewer cotwertSj and his precepts would hate beefi^ 
listened to ooldlf . Fkys in which hefoes ofjthia kind a«& hdAt 
fbrthf and whose aim, is» iodeed, hpnowaUe aad pcaise-wi)ri%^ 
have been admired by the. cultivated and i^efipfodj bvt the tf^: 
of the simplci the aj^lauses of the youn^ and usitaught bdv^ 
been wanting, 

6 
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^ oAs of beffven fiom their pl^ces^ and crush 
ijb^ whole uqiverse ia one grasp^ are called forth 
i^ j|^a41^ tn oiir foals the generouB coDtetqpt of 
10!^jMl^0i^o% 9fi^ base J but with an effect 
jp/t9fif0imfii^ £eehle» as thcf b6ro is m^de td 
flffi^ifl courage and fire what the standard of 
llmtM^tf wUl agree to^* Thusj tender and 
<- ' ' ■ . 

^ * Ii^ aBl brtfVtqJir imiudons of trag^yj time plays in 
irfiich this hero is prc-^ninent, are always exposed to bear the 
^eat brunt of the ridicule, which proves how popular they 
Bave Wen, and how many pofets, and good ones too; have been 
mmj^y^Hpon tbem. TIttt diey hav^ htm im popdar, how^ 
t9€r,: isim owing ta the intrinaick merit of the cbmcters they 
i q pr eseni^- but (heir opposition to those mean and ponteroptible 
qualities belonging to human nature, of which we are most 
iohamed. Besides, there is something in the human mind, in- 
dependently of its We of applause, which ihclines it to boast; 
Has is evdr the attendant df that elasticity of soirt^ which makes 
(B iMnd lip i^^m the touch of oppression; afid if th^re is nothing' 
ih the aecompimyiiig circomistaiices to create disgvst, orjvggeH 
icti|$icions of their sincerity,' (as ifi real life ii commonly the 
dNe,) we are v^ry apt to be earned along WfHt the bbatdng of 
Mnem Let Its in g<iod earned belierethat a manr is capid>le of 
adlHefffng all 6iit itmnan courage ean achi^e, attd we thall 
telfer him td tirlk 6f impossibilities. Amidst all their pomp of 
#01^ th^refore^ <mr adnfnratioii of such heftoet i^ readily 
Ilbctt6d> (for the tRiderstaAding it more easily deceiired tha^ the 
IHMtifhik hom^ stands our sympathy aiected? As na caution 
MF^Mlig^r ^ ttieir own aoeomit/ is ever siiffered to occup 
ilBf^dmg^a df imch h(M dMnteiesMd bemgs, wt art the mot« 
iaditei lacafre fisr tHeA, and to take an interest in their fbrtune 
dttliS^ ^^bMeoCtherplay: yet,&f thdr tools art ohai^Hea 
TOL. r* D 
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pathetiek lovprs, full of the most gentle afl^tioffSy- 
the most amiable dispositiend, and the most 
exqtusite feelmgs; who [iresent their defencefess 
bosoms to the storms of this rude world in all 
the graceful weakness of sensibility^ are made 
to sigh out their sorrows in one unvaried strain 
of studied pathos^ whilst this constant demanit 
upon our feelings makes us absolutely incapable 
of answering it.* Thus, also, tyrants are repre- 
seiited as monsters of cruelty, unmixed with 
any feelings of humanity ; and villains as delight- 
ing in all maDuer of treach^y and deceit, and 
apting upon many occasions for the very love 
of villainy itself; though the perfectly wicked 
are as ill fitted for the purposes of warn- 
ifig, as the perfectly virtuous are for those of 

by any thing : as pain and death are not at all regarded by them; 
and as we have seen them very ready to plunge their own swords 
iiVto their own bosoms, on no very weighty occasion, perhaps, 
their death distresses us but Httle, and they commonly fall unwept* 
.*. Were it not> that in tr^edies were these heroes preside^, 
the same soft ton^ of sorrow are so often repeated in our ears, 
till we are perfectly tired of it, they are more fitted to interest 
us than any other; both because in seeing them, we own the ties 
of kindred between ourselves and the frail mortals we lament ; 
and sympathize with the weakness of mortality unmixed with 
any thing, to degrade or disgust ; and also, Ijccause the misfor* 
tunes, which form the story^ of the play, are frequently of thc^ 
more familiar and domestick kind. A king driven from hij 
throne, will not move pur sympathy so strongly, asa private mat>v 
torn &om the bosom of his family* 



exaniplei!^ This spirit of imkation, and attenli(*)ti 
tojefFecfc^ has likewise iCbnjiiied them very mu^H 
m:4;l>6ir choice of situations and events to bring 
their great characters into action: rebellions^ 
conspiracies^ contentions for empire/and rivalships 
ia Jove have alone been thought worthy of trying 
dsQse heroes ; and palaces and dungeons the^ only 
pl^iacs magnificent or solennn enough for them to 
appear in. 

They have indeed, from this regard to the 
works of preceding authours, and great attentiori 
to die beauties of composition, and to digwityof 
design, enriched their plays with much striking 
aiwi sometimes sublime imagery, lofty thoughts, 
and virtuous sentiments ; but in striving so eagerly 
to excell in those things that belong to tragedy 

* J have said nothing here in regard to female character, 
dlough in many tragedies it is brought forward as the principal 
one of the piece> because what I have said of the above characters 
is likewise applicable to it. I believe there rs no man that ever 
]kted^ whorhas behaved in a certain manner on a certain occasion, 
who has not had s^mongst women some corresponding spirit, who 
on the like occasion, and every way similarly circurhstanced. 
Would liave behaved in the iike manner. With some degree 
of softening and refinement, each class of the tragick heroes I 
have mentioned has its corresponding one artongst the heroines. 
The tender and pathetick no doubt has the most numerous, but 
die great and inagnanimous is not without it, and the passk>nate 
and impetuous boasts of one by no means inconsiderable in num- 
bersy and drawn sometimes to the full as passionate and impetu« 
ous as itself. . ; : 
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in common with many other compositions^ ihef 
have very much negfectcd those that are peculiarly 
her oven. As far as they have been led aside from 
the fh'st labours of a tragiek poet by a desire to 
conimunicate nfK>re perfect moral indtroctioii^ 
their motive has been respectable, and they 
itterit our esteem. But this praise- worthy end 
has* been injured instead of promoted by their 
mode of pursuing it. Every species of moral 
writing has its own way of conveying instruction, 
which it can never, biit with diaadvant^e, 
exchange for any other. The JDrama improves 
us by tlie knowledge we acquire of our own 
minds, from the natural desire we have to look 
into the thoughts, and observe the behaviour of 
others. Tragedy brings to our view, men placed 
in those elevated situations, exposed to those, 
great trials, and engaged in those extraordinary 
transactions, in which few of us are called upon 
to act.. As examples applicable to ourselvea, 
therefore, they can but feebly affect ns; it ia 
only from the enlargement of our ideas in regard 
to human nature, from that admiration of virtue, 
and abhorrence of vice which they excite, that 
we can expect to be improved by them. But if 
they are not represented to us as real a^d ni^ituml 
characters, the lessons we are taught from theit 
conduct and their sentiments will be no mdre to 
us than those which we receive from the pages of 
the poet or the moralist. 
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Bu^t the k&t part of the task which I have 
iBQ^tioned as^ peculiarly, belonging to tragedy, 
onveiKog the human mind under the dominion of 
those cttrpng and fixed passions, which seemingly 
improvoked by outward circumstances, will from 
smiill beginnings brood within the breast, till 
all the better dispositions, all the fair gifts of 
nature are borne down before them, her poets 
in general have entirely neglected^ and even her 
first and greatest have but imperfectly attempted. 
They have made use of the passions to mark 
their several characters, and animate their scenes, 
rather than to open to our view the nature and 
portraitures of those great disturbers of the human 
breast, with whom we are all, more or less, called 
upon to contend. With their strong and obvious 
features, therefore, they have been presented to us, 
stripped almost entirely of those less obtrusive^ 
but not less discriminating traits, which mark them 
in their actual operation. To trace them in 
their rise and progress in the heart, seems but 
rarely to have been the object of any drantatist. 
We commonly find the characters of a tragedy 
affected by the passions in a transient, loose, un«» 
connected manner ; or if they are represented as 
under the permanent influence of the more 
powerful ones, they are generally- introduced to 
our notice in the very height of their fury, when 
all that timidity, irresolution, distrust, and a thou-: 
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59n4t delicate trsiits, which mals^e the ii:^ci,Qy of 
i^very gi^e^t passion more interesting, perhaps, 
tbaia its full-blown strength^ are fled. The im- 
passioned character is generally brought into view 
liinder those irresistible attacks of their power, 
which it is impossible to repell ; whilst those gra- 
dual steps that lead him into this state, in some of 
which a stand might have been made against the 
foe, are left entirely in the shade. These passions 
that may be suddenly excited, and are of short 
duration, as anger, fear, and oftentimes jealousy, 
may in this manner be fully represented ; but 
those great masters of the soul, ambition, hatred, 
love, every passion that is permanent in its nature, 
and varied in progress, if represented to us but in 
one stage of its course, is represented imperfectly^ 
It is a cbaracteristick of the more powerful passions 
that they will increase and nourish themselves on 
very slender aliment ; it is frbm within that they 
arc chiefly supplied with what they feed on ; and 
it ii in contending with opposite passions and af- 
fections of the mind that we best discover their 
etrcfjgth, not with events. But in tragedy it is 
events more, frequently than opposite affections 
which are opposed to them; and those often of 
such force and magnitude that the passions them- 
selves are almost obscured by the splendour and 
importance of the transactions to which they 
lire attached. Besides being thiis confined an4 



mutifetcd, the passions have been^ in the greater 
part of oar tragedies, deprived of the very power 
of making Iheniselves known. Bold and figurative 
language belongs peculiarly to them. Poets, ad- 
rah^ng thbse bold expressions which a mind, la^ 
bouring with ideas too strong to be conveyed in 
the orditfary forms of speech, wildly throws out, 
taking earth, sea, and sky, every thing greatand 
terrible in nature to image forth the violence of its 
feelings, borrowed them gladly, to adorn the calm 
sentiments of their premeditated sotig. It has 
therefore been thought that the less animated parts 
of tragedy might be so embellished ami enriched. 
Iti doing this, however, the passions have been 
robbed of their native prerogative ; and in adorn- 
ing with their strong figures and lofty expressiops 
the calm speeches of the unruffled, it is found that, . 
when they are called upon to raise their voice, the 
power of distinguishing themselves has been takcin 
away. This is an injury by no means compen- 
sated, but very greatly aggravated by embcltish- 
ing, in return, the speeches of passion with the in- 
genious conceits, atid complete similies of preme- 
ditated thought,* There ar« many other things 
'-■■■''■ ■ . . ' . 

♦jThi?,' perhaps, more than any thing else has injured the 

higher $cencs of tragedy. For having made such free use of 

bold hyperbolicial language In the inferiour parts, the poet when 

he arrives at the highly impassioned sinks into total. inability : 

'W^if ^h^ #iH-fdrce himsdf taiisc still higher on the wiiig/ he 
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long and early habit has incorporated with our 
original selves, is almost desiring us to remove the 
ererlasting mountains, to take away the native 
land-marks of the soul ; but representing the pas- 
sions, brings before us the operation of a tempest 
that rages out its time and passes awayl We can- 
not, it is true, amidst its wild uproar, listen to the 
voice of reason, and save ourselves from destruc-* 
lion ; but we can foresee its coming, we can mark 
its rising signs, we can know the situations that 
-will most expose us to its rage, and we can shelter 
our beads from the coming blast. To, change. a 
certain disposition of mind which makes us view 
objects in a particular light, and thereby, often- 
times, unknown to ourselves, influences our con- 
duct and manners, is almost impossible ; but in 
checking and subduing those visitations of the 
soul, whose causes and effects we are aware ofi 
every one may make conriderable progress, if he 
proves not entirely successful. Above all, looking 
back to the first rise, and tracing the progress of 
passion, points out to us those stages in the ap- 
"proach of the enemy, when he might have been 
combated most successfully; and where the suf- 
fering him to pass may be considered as occasion- 
ing all the misery that ensues. 

Comedy presents to us men, as we find them in 
the ordinary intercourse of the vvorid, with all the 
weaknesses, follies, caprice, prejudices an^ absur- 
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jfortb^ may by her be displayed, however ludicrous 
and trivial in themselves, witfaont any ceremony. 
And in developing the passions she enjoys a sknilar 
advantage ; for they often more strongly betray 
themselves when touched by those small and fa* 
miliar occurrences which jcannot, consistently with 
the effect it is intended to produce, be admitted 
into tragedy. 

As tragedy has been very much cramped in 
her endeavours to exalt and improve the mind, by 
that spirit of imitation and confinement in her suc^ 
ccssive writers, which xhe beauty of her earliest- 
poets f)rst gave rise tOy so comedy has been led 
;isidc from her best purposes by a different tempts^ 
tion^ Those endless changes in fasbions and in 
xnanners, which offer such obvious and ever-new 
subjects of ridicule ; that infinite variety of tricks 
and maneeuvres by which the ludicrous may be 
produced, and curiosity and laughter excited ; 
the admiration we so generally bestow upon sati^ 
rical remark, pointed repartee, and whimsical com« 
bi nations of ideas, have too often led her to for* 
get the warmer interest wc feel, and the more pro- 
fitable lessons wc receive from genuine representa* 
lions of nature. The most interesting and in- 
structive class of comedy, therefore, the real cha- 
ra^jteristick, has been very much neglected, whilst 
satirical, witty, sentimental, and, above all, busy 
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tr circutnstaDtial comedy have usurped the ex- 
ertioos of the far greater proportion of Dramatick 

In Satirical Comedy^ sarcastick and severe re- 
fkctkaos on the actions and manners of men, in- 
troduced with neatness^ force^ and poignancy of ex* 
presston, into a lively and well supported dialogue, 
of whose gay surface they are the embossed orna- 
ments, make the most importan t and studied pari 
of the wwk : Character is a thing talked of rather 
than shewn* The persons of the drama are in- 

* 

debted for the discovery of their peculiarities to 
what is said of them, rather than to any thing they 
are made to say or do for themselves. Much in- 
cident being un&vourabie for studied and elegant 
dialogue^ the plot is commonly ^mple^^and^e few 
ei^eots that tx)ropQGe it neither interesting nor strik- 
ing. It only affords us that kind of moral instriio^ 
tioo which an essay or a poem could as well have 
eoQv^edy and, though amusing in the closet, is 
but feebly attractive in the Theatre.* . ? i 

rlti wbai I bave termed Witty Comedy, every 
thing'^ Jight, playful, and easy« Strong; decided 
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. tf\ Tbn^ piay$ are goier^Uy die work of men, yvhoso ju^g^ 
19^ ^n4 acute observation, enable them admirably well to ge-. 
ner^^e, and apply to classes of men the remarks they have 
made upon individuals j yet know not how to dress up, with 
aiiy^ t^tafai corigruity, an imaginary itidividusd ib the attributes 
they have assigned to those classes. 
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condemnation of vice is too weighty aad txiaterifll 
to dance upon the suiface of that streatn^ whose 
shallow currents sparkle in perpetual su&^beam&f^ 
and cast up their bubbles to the light* Two or 
three persons of quick thought, and wlamsicafl 
fancy, who perceive instantaneously the various 
connections of every passing idea^ and the siguH 
fications, natural or artificial, which single ex- 
pressions, or particular forms of speech can piMfsibly 
convey, take the lead thro' the whole, and seem to 
communicate their own peculiar talent to every 
creature in the play. The plot is most commonly 
feeble rather thanvsimple, the incidents being nu-^ 
merous enough, but seldom striking or varied* 
To amuse, and only to amuse, is its aim ; it pre- 
tends not to interest nor instruct. It pleases when 
we read, more than when we see it represented ;^ 
and pleases still move when we take it up by acci- 
dent, and read but a scene at a time. 

Sentimental Comedy treats of those embarrass- 
ments, difficulties, and scruples, whicb^ thoughf 
sufficiently distressing to the delicate minds who 
entertain them, are not powerful enough to gratify 
the sympathetick desire we all feel to look into the 
heart of man in difficult and trying situatiof!s> 
which is the sound basis of tragedy, and are des- 
titute of that seasoning of the lively and ludicrous, 
whidi prevents the ordinary transactions of com^y 
from becoming insipid. In real life, those who^ 
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frorii ttie peculiar fratne of their minds, fee! most 
of ihiS refin6d distress, are not generally communi- 
cative upon the subject; and those who do feel 
and talk about it at the same time, if any such 
there be, selctem find their friends much inclined 
to Iftten to thetn. Is it not to be supposed, then, 
long conversations upon the stage about small scn- 
tinfiental niceties, can be generally interesting. I 
am afraid plays of this kind, as well as works of a 
Similar nature, in other departments of literature, 
have only tended to ericrease amongst us a set of 
sentimental hypc)crites ; who are the same persons 
of this age that would have been the religious ones 
of another ; and are daily doing morality the same 
kind of injury, * by substituting the particular 
excellence which they pretend to possess, for plain 
simple uprightness and rectitude. 

Irt Busy or Circumstantial Comedy, all those 
ingenious contrivances of lovers, guardians, gover- 
natiftes, and chamber-maids ; that ambushed bush- 
fightitfg amongst closets, screens, chests, easy- 
chatrs, and toilet- tables, form a gay varied ganie 
of deitteritv arid invention : which, to those who 
have played at hide-and-seek, who have crouched 
down, with beating heart, in a dark corner, whilst 
the enemy groped near the spot ; who have jbined 
their busy school-mates in many a deep-laid plan 
to deceive, perplex, and torment the unhappy mor-' 
tals deputed to have the charge of them, cannot be 
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seen with indiffibrence* like afi (Mh^nistt, itfkti 
pric^ up his ears at the sontid of the bhace^ srftd 
Marts away from the path of his j0txmey, 90, kiav- 
jDg alt wisdom and criticism behind us, we Mki^ 
the varied changes of the plot, and st6p not for re^ 
flection. The studious man who Wants a cessaitoiK 
from thought^ the indolent man whd di^iikes k^ 
and all those who^ from habit ch* circumstances^ 
live in a state of divorce from their own itiindsj 
are pleased with an amusement in which they hav€i ' 
nothing to do but to open their eyes and behold. 
The moral tendency of it^ however, is very iatiUy ^ 
That mockery of age and domestick authority, so 
constantly held fortb^ has a very bad effect upon 
the younger part of an audience ; and that con^ti * 
nUal lying and deceit in the first oharactcnr of ihc^ 
piece, which is necessary for conducting theplot^ 
has a most pernicious one. 

But Cbaracteristick Comedy, which represonts^tcr 
us this motley world of men and women in wh4eb 
we live, under those circumstances of ordinaiy and 
ikmiliar life most favourable to the discovery of the 
human heart, offers to us a wide field of insftuc^' 
tion, adapted to genera} application. We find ki 
if^ varied scenes an exercise of the mind anfilogousi 
to that which Ai^e all, l6ss or more, find out-for oul*-* 
selves, amidst the mixed groups of people wbomi 
we meet with in society ; and whiehl have already 
mentioned as an exercise universally pirasing to 

6 



nMtob >AirCfae fferiortinni which it is its h^hest 
MBr tQ>4ttcrimiiMjtr J are thooe of oatiire and not 
siuptioo, tbsy vc jodged of by all laaLs of men ; 
fma peasaat will ?cyy dearij pcfceive in the cha- 
racter of a peer, those native peculiarities which 
bdoQj^^M him asa man, though he iscntirdj at a 
loss ia all that xegards his manners and address as a 
noblepiaa* It illtt^iaies to us tb^ general remarks 
wie have made upon men ; and in it we behold> 
^md before us, plans of those original ground- 
TVQfkfy opon which the general ideas we have been 
taught to conceive of maokiod, are founded. It 
sUnds/bttt little in need of busy plot, extraordinaiy 
incidents, witty repartee, or studied sentiments. 
It naturally produces for itself all that it requires. 
Characters who are to speak for themselves, who 
are to be known by their own words and actions, 
not by the accounts that arc given of them by 
ot^^a, cannot well be developed without consi- 
dpii^le yariejty of judicious incident : a smile that 
18 raised by some trait of undisguised nature, and 
a4a|]gb that is provoked by some ludicrous effect 
of pas^pn, or clashing of opposite characters, will 
he QpK^e pleasing to the generality of men, than 
either thepne or the other when occasioned by a 
p^ay upon words, or a whimsical combinatiQn of 
id)M^;v aod to behold the operation and effects of 
tbe different prppensities and weaknesses of man, 
will naturally call up in the- mind of the spectator 

VOL. I. E 
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moral reflections more applicable^ and more ion* 
pressive^ than all the high socmding sentiments^ 
with which the graver scenes of Satirical and Sen-» 
timentai Comedyv are so frequently interlarded. It 
is much to be regretted, however, that the eternal 
introduction of love as the grand business of the 
Drama, and the consequent necessity for making 
the chief persons in it, such, in regard to age, ap- 
pearance, manners, dispositions, and endowments^ 
as are proper for ioterestirtg lovers, has occasioned 
80 much insipid similarity in the higher characters* 
It is chiefly, therefore, on the second and inferiour 
characters, that the efforts, even of our best poet^ 
have been exhausted : and thus we are called 
upon to be intei*estcd in the fortune of one man^ 
whilst QMX chief attention is directed to the charac- 
ter of another, which produces a disunion of 
ideas in the mind, injurious to the general effect of 
the whole. From this cause, also, those cbarac- 
terisrick varieties have been very much neglected, 
which men present to us in the middle stages of 
life ; when they are too old for lovers or the con- 
fidents of lovers, and too young to be the fathers, 
uncles, and guardians, who are contrasted with 
them ; but when they ar6 still in full vigour of 
mind, eagerly engaged with the world, joining the 
activity of youth to the providence of age, and 
offer to our attention objects sufficiently interesting 
and instructive. It is to be regretted that strong. 
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contrasts of character are too often attempted, in- 
steatl^ of those bamnonious shades of it, which 
nature 60 beautifully varies, and which we so 
greatly delight in, ivhenever we clearly distinguishi 
thiem. It rs to be regretted that in place of those 
characters, which present thetnselves to the^ ima- 
gination of a writer from his general observations 
upon mankind, ipferiouf poetg have so often pout"- 
tfay^d \^ith senseless minuteness the characters^^ of 
particular individuals. We arc pleased with thd 
cccentticities of individuals in real life, and also in 
history or biography, but in fictitious writings, we 
regard them with suspiciori ; and no representation 
of rtaturtf, that corresponds not with some of our 
geheraitdeas in regard to it, will either instruct oi 
inform us. When the c^riginals of such character^ 
a^e known and rememberc^d, the plays in which 
they are introduced are oftentimes popular ; ancf 
fheir temporary success has induced a still inferioui? 
class of po6ts to believe, that, by making mea 
rtratige, and unlike the rest of the world, they have 
rtlade great discoveries, and mightily enlarged the 
boundaries of dramatick character. They will, 
therefore, distinguish one man from another by 
somcf strange whim or imagination, which is ever 
n{)]f)ermOst in his thoughts, and influences every 
ddtion of^his life ; by some singular opinion, per- 
haps, about. politicks, fashions, or the position of 
tfte stars ; by some ttrong unaccountable lov^ fpf 

£2 
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01:1^ thing, or aversion from apother ; entirely foi> 
getting, that such singularities^ if they are tp be 
found in nature, can no where bei^pught for, with 
such probability of success^ as in Bedlam. Above^ 
^11 it is to be regretted that those adventiliousdisr 
tinqtiQns sniongst men, of age, fortune^ rank^ pror 
fession, and country, are so often brought forward 
in preference tp the great original distinctions of 
mature; and our scenes so often filled with 
courtiers, lawyers, citizens. Frenchmen, &c. &q. 
with all the characteristicks of their respective 
conditions, such as they have been represented 
frorti time immemoriaK This.has introduced a 
great sameness into many of our plays, which all 
the changes of new fashions burlesqued, and new 
customs turned into ridicule, cannot conceal. 

In comedy, the stronger passions, love excepted^ 
gre seldom introduced but in a passing way^ We 
have short bursts of anger, fits of jealousy and im- 
patience ; violent passion of any continuance we 
seldom find. When this is attempted, howevef> 
forgetting that mode of e^^posing the weakness of 
the human mind, which peculiarly belongs to her^ 
it is too frequently done in the serious spirit of 
tragedy ; and this has produced so many of those 
^erious comick plays, which so much divide and 
distract our attention.* Yet wc all know from 
'. * , • • ■ 

Such plays, howex-er excellent the parts may be of which 
they are composed, can never produce the. same strength and 
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our own experience ifi real life, tliat, in certklh 
dtutations, and under certain cirounjstances, the 
stronger passions are fitted to produce scenes more 
exquisitely cpmick than any other : and one well- 
wrought scene of this kind, will have a inore 

powerful effect in repressing similar intemperance 

' .' ■ "... 

unity of efiett upon our minds which we receive from plays of a 
4tm[^ttr undivided construction. If the serious and distressing 
scenes make a deep impression, we do not find ourselves in a 
humour for the comick ones that succeed ; and if the comick 
scenes enliven us greatly, we feel tardy and u^ialert in bripging 
i)ack our minds to a proper tone for the serious. As in tragedy 
wc smile at those native traits of character, or that occasional 
sprightlipess of dialogue^ which are sometimes introduced, toani* 
-mate her less interjesting parts, so may we be moved by comedy ; 
but our tears should be called forth by those gentle strokes of 
nature, which come at once with kindred kindness on the hearty 
and are quickly succeeded by smiles. Like a small summei;* 
cloud, whose rain-drops sparkle in the sun, and which swiftljr 
passes awayt is the genuine pathetick of comedy : the gathering 
foreseen storm, that darkens the whole face of the sky, belongs 
to tragedy alone. It is often observed, I confess^ that we arc 
more apt to be affected by those scenes pf distress which we meet / 
with in coriiedy, than the high-wrought woes of tragedy ; and I 
beUeve it is true. But this arises from the woes of tragedy being 
^, of t^n appropriated to jbigh and mighty personages, and strained 
beyond the modesty of r^atupe, in order to sujt their gfeat dignity ; 
or from the softened griefs of more eentle and familiar characters 
b^ihg rendered feeble and tiresome with too much repetition and 
lirhimpg. It arises from the greater facility with which we enter 
into the distresses of people, more upon a level with ourselves ; 
and 'whose ^rrows are expressed in less studied and unnatural 
knguage, . 
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in the mind of a spectator, than mjany moral caa- 
tions, or even, perhaps, than the terrifick ex- 
amples of tragedy. There are to be found, no 
doubt, in the works of our best dramatick writers, 
comick scenes descriptive of the stronger passion;^, 
but it is generally the inferiour charact^sof the 
piece who are? made the subjects of them, very 
rarely those in whom we are much interested ; 
and consequently the useful effect of such scenes 
upcui the mind is very much weakened. This 
general appropriation of them has tempted our 
le^skilful Dramatists to exaggerate, and step, 
in further quest of the ludicrous, so much beyond 
the bounds of nature, that the very effect they are 
so anxious to produce is thereby destroyed, and 
all useful application of it entirely cut oiF; for we 
never apply to ourselves a fialse representation of 
nature. 

But a complete exhibition of passion, with its 
Tarieties and progress in the breast of man has, 
I believe, scarcely ever been attempted in comedy. 
Even love, though the chief subject of almost 
every pby, has been pourt rayed in a loose 
scattered and imperfect manner. The story of 
the lovers is acted over before us, whilst the 
characteristicks of that passion by which they 
are actuated^ and which is the great mastpr-spriog 
of the whole, are faintly to be discovered. We 
are generally introduced to a lover after he has 
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hHig been acquainted with his mistress^ and 
wants but the consent of some stubborn relation^ 
^lief from some embarrassment of situation, or 
tbe clearing up some mistake or love-quarrel 
iQccastoned by malice or accident, to make him 
completely happy. To overcome these difficulties, 
fee is engaged in a busy train of contrivance and 
eKertion, in which the spirit, activity and inge^ 
miity of the man is held forth to view, whilst the 
iover, comparatively speaking, is kept out of 
^ght. But even when this is not the case ; whe^ 
the lover is not so busied and involved, this stage 
<^ the passion is exactly the one that is least 
interesting, and least instructive : not to mention, 
0S I have done already, that one stage of any pas<^ 
$ion must show it imperfectly. 

From this view of the Comtek Drama, I have 
been induced to bdieve, that, as companions to 
the forementioned tragedies, a series of comedies 
on a similar plan, in which bustle of plot, bril<^ 
Uancy of dialogue, and even the bold and striking 
in character, should, to the best of the authout^s 
j^gment, be kept in due subordination to nature, 
might likewise be acceptable to the publick* I 
am confident that comedy upon this plan is 
capable of being made as interesting as enter- 
taining, and superiour in moral tendency to aay 
other. For even in ordinary life, with very slight 
cause to excite them, strong passbns will ;fo8lief 

3 
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themselves within the breast ; and what are alt 
the evils which vanity, folly, prcjodice> or pecu- 
liarity of temper lead to, compared' with those 
which such unquiet inmates produce ? Were 
they confined to the exalted and the mighty, to 
those engaged in the great events of the worlds 
to the inhabitants of palaces and camps, how 
happy comparatively would this world be ! But 
many a miserable being-, whom firm principle, 
timidity of character, or the fear of shame keeps 
back from the actual commission of crimes, is 
tormented in obscurity, under the dominion of 
those passions which place th6 seducer in ambush, 
rouse the bold spoiler to wrong, and strengthen 
the, arm of the murderer. Though to those with 
whom such dangerous enemies have long found 
shelter, exposing them in an absurd and ridiculous 
light, may be shooting a finely-pointed arrow 
against the hardened rock ; yet to those with 
whom they are but new, and less assured guests^, 
this may prove a more successful mode of attack 
than any other. 

It was the saying of a sagacious Scotchman, 
* let who will make the laws of a nation, if I have 
the writing of its Ballads.' Something similar to 
this may be said in regard to the Drama. Its 
lessons reach not, indeed, to the lowest classes 
of the labouring people, who are the broad 
foundation of society, which can never be gene- . 
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^yxmamd without endangering every thing 
that is constfiw^^d upon it, and who anc our 
.potent and fbrmidable cmlkui readers; but ihey 
reach* to the classes next in order to them, and 
who will always have over them no inconsTderable 
influence. The inrrpressions made by it are com- 
mtinicated, at the same instant of time, to A 
greater number of individuals than those made 
by any other species of writing ; and they are 
strwigthened in every spectator, by observing 
their effects upon those who surround him. 
From this observation^ the mind of my reader 
will suggest of itself what it would be unnecessary, 
and, perhaps, improper in me here to enlarge 
upon. The theatre is a school in which much 
goad or evil may be learned. At the beginning 
of its career, the Drama was employed to mislead 
and excite ; and, were I not unwilling to refer 
to transactions of the present times, I might 
abundantly confirm what I have said by recent 
examples. The authour, therefore, who aims in^ 
any degree to improve the mode of its instruction, 
and point to more useful lessons than it is generally 
employed to dispense, is certainly praise- worthy, 
though want of abilities may unhappily prevent 
bkh from being successful in his efforts. 

^^This idea has prompted me to begin a work 
ia which I am aware of many difficulties. In' 
plays' of this nature the passions must' be depicted' 
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not only with their bold and prominent features^ 
but aiso wkh those minute and delicate traits 
which distinguish them in an infant, growing, 
and repressed stJate; which are the most difficult 
of all to counterfeit, and one of which, ^^Isely 
imagined, will destroy Che effect of a whole 
acene. The ebaracters over whom they arc 
made to usurp dominion must be powerful an4 
interesting, exercising them with their full measuf<e 
of opposition and struggle ; for the chief anta- 
gonists they contend with must be the other 
passions and propensities of the heart, not outward 
circumstances and events. Though belonging 
to such characters, they must still be held to 
view in the most baleful and unseductive light; 
and those qualities in the impassioned which ar^ 
necessary to interest us in their fate, must not 
be allowed, by any lustre borrowed from them, 
to diminish our abhorrence of guilt. The second 
and even the inferiour persons of each play, a^ 
they must be kept perfectly distinct from the 
great impassioned one, should generally be repre* 
sented in a calm unagitated state, and therefore 
more pains is necessary than in other dramatick 
works to mark them by appropriate distinction^ 
.of character, lest they should appear altogether 
insiprd and insignificant. As the great object 
here is to trace passion through all its varieties, 
and in every stage, many of which are marked 



hy BJiades so delicate, that in much bustle of 
events tfaey would be little attended to, or entirely 
p$«rlooic^d, simplicity of plot is more necessary, 
than in those plays where only occasional bursts 
df passion are introduced, to distinguiQh a cba<- 
yacter, or animate a scene. But where simplicity 
of plot is necessary, there is very great danger of 
iBaking a piece appear bare and unvaried, and 
nothing but great force and truth in the delinca^ 
tions of nature will prevent it from being tire* 
aome.^ Soliloqjuy, or those overflowings of th(5 

* To make up for this simplicity of plot, the sbowaTui 
decorations of the theatre ought to be allowed to plays written 
upon this plan, in their full extent. How £istidious soever some 
poets may be in regard to these matters, it is much better to 
felteve oar tired-out attention with a battle, a banquet, or a 
procession, than an accumulation of incidents. Xn the latter 
. ca3e the mind is harassed and confused with those doubts, con- 
jecturcs, and disappointments which multiplied events occasion, 
and in a great measure unfitted for attending to the worthier 
parts of the piece : but in the former it enjoys a rest, a pleasing 
|»ase in its more serious occupation, from which it can return 
fgatn, without any incui^brapce of foreign intruding ideai^ 
The she^ of a splendid proces^n will afford to a person of the 
best understanding, a pleasure in kind, tjiough not in degree, 
with that which a child would receive from it ; but when it is 
past he thinks no more of it; whereas some confusion of cir- 
cumstaaces, some halCexplained mistake, which gives him no 
p!easi«p at all when it p^kes [^ce, may take his attention af- 
terwards ffom the xefinf^ beauties of a natural and characteristick 
:^ogue. 
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pertufbed soul, in which it unburthens itself of 
those iboLights which it cannot commiiineate to 
Others, and which in certain situations is the orily 
mode that a Dramatist can employ to open to 
iis the mind he would display, must necessarily 
be often, and to considerable length, introdacetK 
Here, indeed, as it naturally belongs to passion, 
it will not be so offensive as it generally is in 
other plays, when a calm unagitated person tells 
over to himself all that has befallen him, and all 
his future schemes of intrigue or advancement ; 
yet to make speeches of this kind sufficiently 
natural and impressive to excite no degree of 
weariness nor distaste, will be found to be no 
easy task. There are, besides these, many other 
difficulties belonging peculiarly to this under*- 
taking, too minute *and tedious to mention. 
If, fully aware of them, I have not shrunk back 
from the attempt, it is not from any idea that 
my own powers or discernment will at all' times 
enable me to overcome them; but I am emr 
boldened by the confidence I feel in that candb^it 
and indulgence, with which the good and ehlight-* 
ened do ever regard the experimental efforts of 
those, who wish in any . degree to enlarge the 
sources of pleasure and instruction amongst men; 

It will now be proper to say something of the 
particular plays which compose this vojunic. But 
in the first place I must obserye, that as I preteiKl 



Dot to h^ve (jKvercon^e the difficulties attached to 
this design,; so neither from the crrours and de- 
tects, which, in these pages, I have thought it 
i)eces$ary to point out in the. works of others, do 
I at all pretend to be blameless. To conceive the^ 
great moral object and outline of the story ; to 
peppb it with various qhaffacters, undjsir the in- 
fluence of various passions;- and to strike put 
cjrcumsjtances and. situations calculated to call 
them in to> action, is a very ^different enqiployinent. 
of th^ mind from calmly con^ideijipg thosepropea- 
^ties of our nature, to which ^ dramatick writings 
are mo^ powei'fully addressed, and, taking a gqpij^- 
ral view upon those principles of tjie works qf:pre-r 
qediug authours. They are emplpynrients whiclj^ 
Q4n»9t well occupy it at the sa^ie tinie ; and ex- 
per^nce has taught us, that criticks do not uufre- 
(juently write in contradiction to their own rulesu 
If I should, therefore, sometimes appear in tiie^ 
fpr^gping remarks to have provided a stick where- 
with to break my own pate, I entreat that n^y 
reader will believe I am neither eonfidpnt nor 
boastful, atld use it with gentleness. 

\vi the first two plays, where love is the passioa. 
under re vievy, their relation to the general pfen- 
may fiot. be very obvious. Love is the chief; 
groundwork of almost all our tragedies and 
a>medie9, and so far they are not distinguished: 
from others. But I have endeavoured in both 
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td give an unbroken view of the passion from its" 
beginning, and to mark it as I went along, with 
those peculiar traits which distinguish its difFerent^ 
stages of progression. I have in both these pieces^ 
grafted this passion ridt on those open^, comrhunt- 
c&five, impetuous characters, who have so Pbng 
occupied the dramatick station of lovers, but ont: 
men of a firm, thoughtful, reserved turn of mitid, 
with whom it commonly makes the longest stay^ 
and maintains the hardest struggle. I should be 
extremely sorry if, from any thing at the con- 
clusion of the tragedy, it should be supposed that 
I-mean to countenance suicide, or condemn those 
customs whose object is the discouragement of 
it, by withholding from the body of the self-slain 
those sacred rites and marks of respect coiri*- 
monly she^n to the dead. Let it be considered, 
that whatever I have inserted there, which can 
at all raise any suspicion of this kind, is put infto 
the mouths of rude uncultivated soldiers, who are 
roused with the loss of a beloved leader, and 
indignant at any idea of disgrace being attached 
to him. If it should seem inconsistent with the 
nature of this work, that in its companion the 
comedy, I have made strong moral principle 
triumph over love, let it be remembered, that^ 
without this, the whole moral tendency of a play^ 
which must end happily, would have been 
destroyed; and that it is not my intention to: 
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encourage the indulgence of this passion, amiable 
as it is, but to restrain it. The last play, tha 
suli^ect of which is hatred, will more clearly dis- 
cover the nature and intention of my design^ Th« 
rise and progress of this passion I have been 
obliged to give in retrospect^ instead of repre- 
senting it all along in its actual operation;, as I 
could have wished to have done^ Bit hatred iit 
a passion of slcwv growth ; and to ,have exhibited 
it {tmn its beginnings ^^^Id have included a 
longer period^ than even those who are least 
scnspc^cms about^ the limitation of dramatick time, 
would have thought allowable* I could not bare 
iotfoduced my chief characters upon the stage as 
boys^ and then as men. For this passion tnmt be 
kept distinct &om that dislike which we conceive 
for another when he has greatly ofFendori usy aod 
which is almost the constant companic^f of anger ; 
syfid also from that eager desire to crush^ and 
inflict suffering on him who has injured us, which 
constitutes revenge. This passion, as I have 
conceived it, is that rooted and settled aversion, 
which from opposition of character, aided by cir- 
cumstances of little importance, grows at last 
into such antipathy and personal disgust ^s makas 
him tvho entertains it, feel, in the presence of 
him who is^the object of it, a degree of torment 
and re^lessness which is insufferable. It is a 
passion^ I believe^ less frequent than any other qf 
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the stronger passions, but in the breast where 
it does exist, it creates, perhaps, more misery 
than any other. To endeavour to interest the 
mind for a man under the dominion of a passion 
so baleful, so unamiable, may seem, perhaps^ 
reprehensible. I therefore beg it may be con- 
sidered, that it is the passion and not the man 
which is held up to our execration ; and that this 
and every other bad passion does more strongly 
evince its pernicious and dangerous nature^ when 
we see It thus counteracting and destroying the 
good gifts of heaven, than when it is represented 
as the suitable associate, in the. breast, of inmates 
as dark- as itself. This remark will likewise be 
applicable to many of the other plays belonging 
to my work, that are intended to follow. A de- 
cidedly wisked character can never be interest- 
ing ; and to employ such for the display of any 
strong passion would very much injure instead- 
of improving the moral effect. In the breast of 
a bad man passion has comparatively little to . 
combat, how then can it shew its strength ? 1 
shall say no more upon this subject, but submit 
myself to the judgment of my reader. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed from my publish- 
ing these plays, that I have written them for the 
closet rather than the stage. If upon perusing 
them with attention, the reader is disposed to. 
think they are better calculated for the first thiMk 



4fee last, let bim impute it to want of skill in) the 
dutbour, and not to any previous design. A 
play, but of small poetical merit, that is suited 
to strike and interest the spectator^ to catch the 
attention of him who will not^ and of him who 
cannot read, is a more valuable and ^i;fc5eful 
production than one whose elegant and barmo-* 
niods pages are admired in the libraries of the 
tasteful and refined. To have received appro-^ 
bation from an audience of my countrymen^ 
would have been more pleasing to me than any 
other praise^ A few tears from the simple and 
young would have been, in my eyes^ pearls c^ 
great price; and the spontaneous, untutored 
plaudits of the rude and uncultWated would have 
come to my heart as offerings of no mean value* 
I should, therefore, have been better pleased 
to have introduced them to the world ftom the 
stage than from the press. I possess, however^^ 
no likely channel to the former mode of publick 
introduction : and, upon further reflection, it 
appeared tome, that by publishing them in this 
way, 1 have an opportunity afforded me of ex- 
plaining the design of my work, and enabling the 
publick to judge> not only of each play by itself 
but as making a part likewise of the whole; 
an advantage which, perhaps, does more than over- 
balance the splendour and effect of theatrical re- 
presentation. 

VOL. 1. F 
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It may b^ thought^ tluit with tbis^ exjlq^siivif 
plan before me, I should not have been in a hurrj 
to publish, but h^ve waited to give a larger 
portion of it to the publick, whiph would haye 
enabled them to make a truer estimate of i^^ 
merit. To bring forth only three plays of the 
whole, and the last without its inten4cd com<« 
panion, may seem like the haste of thosfe vain 
people, who as soon as they have written a few 
pages of a discourse, or a few cpuplets of a poem>; 
cannot be easy till every body has seen them* 
I do protest, in honest simplicity ! it is distrust 
and not confidence, that has led me, at this early 
stage of the undertaking, to bring it before the 
publick. To labour in uncertainty is at all times 
unpleasant : but to proceed in a long and difficult 
work with any impression upon your mind that 
your labour may be in vain ; that the opinioii 
you have conceived of your ability to perform it 
may be a delusion, a false suggestion of self-love,, 
the fantasy of an aspiring temper, is most dis- 
couraging and cheerless. I have not proceeded 
so far, indeed, merely upon the strength pf my 
own judgment ; but the friends to whom I have 
shewn my manuscripts are partial to me, and 
their approbation, which in the case of any indif- 
ferent person, would be in my mind completely 
decisive, goes but a little way in relieving me 
from these apprehensions. To step beyond the 

1 



obcle of my own immadiace friends in quest o£ 
opiniao^ firom the particular temper of my mind» 
I feel an uncommon repugnance : I can with 
less pain to myself bring them before the publtck 
at once, and submit to its decision.* It is to 
my <x>untrymen at large I call for assistance. 
jtf this work is fortunate enough to attract their 
attention, let their strictures as well as theii" 
praise come to my aid : the one will encourage 
me in a long aud arduous undertakings the other 
will teach me to improve it as I advance. For 
there are many errours that may be detected, and 
improvements that may be suggested in th0 
prosecutk>n of this work, which, from the obser- 
vation of a "great variety of readers, are more 
likely to be pointed out to me, than from those 
of a small number of persons, even of the best 
judgment. I am not possessed of that confidence 
in mine own powers, which enables the concealed 
genius, under the pressure of present discou- 
ragement, to pursue his labours in security, 
looking firmly forward to other more enlightened 
times for his reward. If my own countrymen 

* The first [d these plays, indeed, has been shewn to two 
or three Gentkmen whom I have not the honour of reckoning 
amongst my friends* One of them, who is a man of distingtdshedl 
lilents, has honoured it with very flattering approbation 3 and, 
it hii stiggettioti, one or two slight altenttions in it bave been 

W2 
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with whom I live and converse, who look upon thfc 
same race of men^ the same state bf society, the 
same passing events with myself, receive not my 
offering, I presume not to look to posterity. 

Before I close this discourse, let me crave the 
forbearance of my reader, if he has discovered 
in the course of it any unacknowledged ' use of 
the thoughts of other authours, which he thinks 
ought to have been noticed ; and let me beg the 
same flwour, if in reading the following plays, 
any similar neglect seems to occur. There are 
few writers who have sufficient originality of 
thought' to strike out for themselves new ideas 
upon every occasion. When a thought presents 
Itself to me, as suited to the purpose I am aiming 
at, I would neither be thought proud enough to 
reject it, on finding that another has used it 
before me, tior mean enough to make use of 
it without acknowledging the obligation, when 
T can at all guess to whom such acknowledgments 
are due. But I am situated where I have no 
library to consult ; my reading through the whole 
of my life has been of a loose, scattered, unme^ 
thodical kind, with no determined direction, and I 
have not been blessed by nature with the advan- 
tages of a retentive or accurate memory. Do 
not, however, im^ine from this, I at all wish to 
insinuate that I ought to be acquitted of every 
obligation to preceding authours; and that whea 
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a palpable similarity of thought and expression is 
observable between us, it is a similarity produced 
by accident alone, atid with perfect unconscious- 
ness on my part. I am frequently seqsible, from 
the manner in which an idea arises to my imagi- 
Dation, and the readiness with which words, 
also, present themselves to clothe it in, that I am 
only making use of some dormant part of that 
hoard of ideas which the most indifferent memo- 
ries lay up, and not the native suggestions of 
mine own mind. Whenever I have suspected 
myself of doing so, in the course of this work, 
I have felt a strong inclination to mark that sus- 
picion in a note. But, besides that it might have 
appeared like an affectation of scrupulousness 
which I would avoid, there being likewise, most 
assuredly, many other places in it where I have 
done the same thing without being conscious 
pf.it, a suspicion of wishing to slur them over, 
and claim all the rest as unreservedly my own, 
would unavoidably have attached to me. If this 
volume should appear, to any candid and liberal 
critick, to merit that he should take the trouble of 
pointing out to me in what parts of it I seem to 
have made that use of other authours' writings, 
which, according to the fair laws of literature, 
ought to have been acknowledged, I shall think* 
myself obliged to him. I shall examine the 
sources he points out, as having supplied my own 
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lack of ideas; and if this book should have the 
good fortune to go through a second edition, I 
^hall not fail to owe my oWigations to him, and 
the authours'from whom I may have borrowed. 

How little credit soever, upon perusing these 
plays, the reader may think me entitled to in 
regard to the execution of the work, he will not, 
I flatter myself, deny me some credit in regard 
to the plan. I know of no series of plays, ifi 
any language, expressly descriptive of the dif- 
ferent passions ; and I believe there are few plays 
existing, in which the display of one strong passion 
is the chief business of the drama, so written that 
they could properly make part of such a series, 
I do not think that we should, from the works 
of various authoufs, be able to make a collection 
which would give us any thing exactly of tb« na- 
ture of that which is here proposed. If the reader, 
in perusing it, perceives that the abilities of th6 
authour are not proportioned to the task which 
is imposed upon them, he will wish in the spirit 
of kindness rather than of censure, as I most 
sincerely do, that they had been more adequate 
to it. However, if I perform it ill, I am still con^ 
fident that this (pardon me if I call it so) noble 
design will not be suffered to fall to the ground ; 
some one will arise after me who will do h 
justice ; and there is no poet, possessing genius 
for such a work, who will not at the same time 
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possess that spirit of justice and of candour, vvhicb 
will lead him to remember me with respect. 

I have now only to thank my reader, whoever 
he may be, who has followed me through the 
pages of this discourse, for having had the patience 
to do so. May he, in going through what follows 
^a 'wish the sincerity of which he cannot doubt) 
find more to reward his trouble than I dare 
venture to promise him ; and for the pains he has 
already taken, and that which he intends to take 
for me, I request that he will accept of my grateful 
acknowledgments. 

Note. — Shak^arci mor6 than any of our poets^ gives peculiat 
and appropriate distinction to the characters of his tragedies* 
The remarks I have made, in regard to the little variety of cha^ 
ractcr to be met with in tragedy, apply not to him. Neither 
has he, as other Dramatists generally do, bestowed pains on the 
chief persons of his drama only, leaving the second and inferiour 
ones insignificant and spiritless. He never wears out our capa- 
city to feel, by eternally pressing upon it. His tragedies are 
agreeably chequered with variety of scenes, enriched with good 
sense, nature, and vivacity, which relieve our mihds from the fa- 
tigue of continued distress. If he sometimes carries this so far 
as to break in upon th)at serious tone of mind, which disposes us 
to listen with effect to the higher scenes of tragedy, he has done 
so chiefly in his historical plays, where the distresses set forth 
are commonly of that publick kind, which does not, at any rate, 
make much impression upon the feelings. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE Plays contained in this vohmie tuere all laid 
hyfoXy at least, one year, before they were copied out to 
prepare them for the press \ I have therefore had the a^^^ 
vantage of reading thenp over, when they were in some wzcc- 
sure effaced from my memory y and judging of them in some 
degree like an indifferent person. The Introduction has net 
had the same advantage ; it was copied out for the press 
immediately after I had finished it, and I have not hadccu^ 
rage to open the hook, or read any part of it, till it was put 
into my hands to be corrected for the third edition. Upon 
reding it over again, it appears to me that a tone of censure 
and decision is too often discoverable in it, which I have cer^ 
tainly no title to assume. It was, perhaps, difficult to avoid 
this fault, and at the same time completely to give the view 
I desired of my motives and plan in this tvork ; but I sin- 
cerely wish that I had been skilful enough to have accorn^ 
plished it without falling into this err our. Thxnigh I have 
escaped, as far as I know, all censure on this account, yet I 
wish the Publick to be assured, that I am both seiuible of, 
^nd grateful for, their forbearance. 
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A TRAGEDY, 



PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

MEN. 
Count Basil, a General in the Empcrours service. 
Count Kosjnberg, his Friend. 
Duke op Mantua. 
Gauriceio, his Minis I er^ 

VaLTOMEK, 7 rr^ r\jr x Tt 'V rr ^ 

_ ' • y Two Officers of Basil s Troops. 

Frederick, S 

Geoffhy, an old Soldier very much maimed iti 

the Wars. 

> 

MiRAKDO, a'Jiltle Boy, favourlle toWciotiz.. 

WOMEN. 

Victoria, Daughter to the Duke of Mantua. 
Countess op Albinj, Friend and Governess to 

Victoria. 
Isabella,/? Lady attending upon Victoria. 

Officers^ Soldiers, ^/zJ Attendants, Masks, 

Dancer^, 6?^. 






The Scene is in Mantua, and its environs. 
Time supposed to he the Sixteenth Centiiry^ when 
Charles the Fifth defeated FiiANCis the Firsts at 
the Battle of Pa via. 
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ACT I. 

&CENEl.^j4nOj[>en Street, crouM mth Pepj^Ie, 
ivho seem ta he watting in expectation of some show. 

Enter a CiTiZKS. v 

Fsrst Man. Well, friend, what tidings of the 

grand procession ? 

Cit. I left it passing by the ,horthern gate. 

Second Man. I've waited long, I'm glad it comes 

at last. 

Young Man. And does the Princess look so 

wondrous fair 

As fame reports ? 

Cit. She is the fairest lady of the train,— 

Yet all the fairest beauties of the court 

Are in her train. 

Old Man. Bears she such offerings to Saint 

Francis' shrine. 
So rich, so marvellous rich, as rumour says ? 

— ^'Twill drain the treasury ! 

Cit. Since she, in all this splendid pomp^ returns 

Her publick thanks to the good patron Saint, 

Who from his sick bed hath restored her father. 

Thou wouldst not have her go with empty hands? 
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She loves magnificence. — 

(Discovering amongst the crowd Old Geoffry.) 
Ha ! art thou here, old remnant of the wars ? 
Thou art not come to see this courtly show. 
Which sets the young agape ? 

Geof. I came not for the show; and yet, methinks, 
It were a better jest upon me still. 
If thou didst truly know mine errand here. 

Cit. I pri'thee say. 

Geof. What, must I tell it thee ? 

As o'er my evening fire I musing sat. 
Some few days, since, my mind's eye backward 

turn'd 
Upon the various changes I have pass'd— r 
How in my youth, with gay attire allur'd. 
And all the grand accoutrements of war, 
I left my peaceful home : Then my first battles. 
When clashing arms, and siglits of blood were new : 
Then all the after-chances of the war : 
Ay, and that field, a well-fought field it was. 
When with an arm (I speak not of it oft) 
Which now (pointing to his empty sleeve) thou 

scest is no arm of mine. 
In a straight pass I stopp'd a thousand foes, 
And turn'd my flying comrades to the charge ; 
For which good service, in his tented court, 
My prince bestow'd a mark of favour on mc ; 
Whilst his fair consort, seated by his side. 
The fairest lady e'er min6 eyes beheld, 
pave me what more than all besides I priz'd,— 
Methinks I see her still — a gracious Stnile-r- 
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^Twas a heart-kindling smile, — a smile of praise— i- 

Well, musing thus on all my fortunes past, 

A neighbour drew the latohet of my door, 

And full of news from town, in many words 

Big with rich names, told of this grand procession; 

E'en as he spoke a fancy seiz'd my soul 

To see the princess pass, if in her looks 

I yet might trace some semblance of her mother. 

This is the simple truth ; laugh as thou wilt. 

I came not for the show. 

Enter an Officer. 

Officer to Geof. Make way, that the procession 
may have room : 
Stand you aside, and let this man have place. 

(Pushing Geof. and endeavouring io pt^ 
another in his place.) 
Geof. But that thou art the prince's officer, 
I'd give thee back thy push with better blows. 
Officer. What, wilt thou not give place? the 
prince is near : 
I will complain to him, and have thee caged. 
Geof. Yes, do complain, I pray ; and when thoij^ 
dost. 
Say that the private of the tenth brigade. 
Who saved his army on the Danube's bank. 
And since that time a private hath remain'd. 
Dares, as a citizen, his right maintain 
Against thy insolence. Go tell him this, , 
And afik him then i^vhat dungeon of his tower 
He'll have me thrust into. 



\ 
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CiV. to Officer. This U old Gcoffry of the tellA 

brigade. 
Offi. I knew him not : you should bave tdd T0p 

sooner. [Exit^ looking muck mhometL 

Martial Musick heard at a distance. 
Cit. Hark, this is musick of a warlike kind. 

Enter Second CiTJZEJX * 

To Sec. Cit. What sounds ar^ these, good friefi^^ 
which this way bear ? 

Sec. Cit. The Count of Basil is upon his march^ 
To join the Emp'rour with some *chosen troops. 
And as an ally doth through Mantua pass. 

Geo/. I've heard a good report of this young 
soldier. 

Sec. Cit. 'Tis said he disciplines his men severely. 
And acts with them too much the old commander, 
Which is ungracious in so young a man. 

Geo/. I know he loves not ease and revelry ; 
He makes them soldiers at no dearer rate 
Than he himself hath paid. What, dost thou think, 
That e'en the very meanest »mple craft 
May not, but with due diligence, be learn'd. 
And yet the nobler art of soldiership 
May be attain'd by loitMng in the sun ? 
Some men are bcmi to feast, and not to. £gfat ; 
Whose sluggish minds, e'en in fiiir honour's fie)d> 
Still on their dinner turn- 
Let such pot*boiling varlets stay at home, 
And wield a flesh-hook rather than a tword. 
In times of easy service, true it is. 
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An easy careless'cbief, afl soldiers love ; 
But O ! how ghdly in the day of battle 
Would they their jqlly bottle-chief desert, 
And follow such a leader as Count Basil I 
So gathering herds, at pressing danger's call^ 
Confess the master Deer. 
(Mustek is heard again^ and nearer. Gcoffry walks 
up and down wiih a military triumphant step.) 

Cit. What moves thee thus ? 

Geo/. I've march*d to this same time in glorious 
days. % 

My very limbs catch motion from the sound. 
As they were young again. 

Sec. Gt. But here they come. 

Enter Count Basil, Officers and Soldiers in Pro^ 
cession, with Colours fiying ; an^ martial miisick^ 
IVhen they have marched half way over the Stage^ 

I an Officer of the Duke's enters from the opposite 
side, and speaks to Ba$il, upon which he 
gives a sign with his hand, and the martial 
nmsick ceases ; soft musick is heard at a little 
distance, ^«^ Victoria, with a long procession 
ef Ladies, enters from the opposite side. The 
General, &c. pay obeisance to her, as she passes ; 
she stops to return it, and then goes off with hef 
, train. After which the military procession mqves, 
on, and Exeunt^ 

Cit. to Geof What thinkst thou of the princess ? 

Geof. She is fair. 

But not so fair as her good mother was. [Exeunt, 



\ 
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SCENE IL 

A Public Walk on the Ramparts of the Town. 

Enter Count Rosinberg, Valtomer, tjwJ FrB'^ 
DERiCK. — ^Valtomer enters hy the opposite sid^ 
of the Stage, and meets them. 

Valt. O what a jolly town for way-worn 
soldiers ! 
Rich steaming pots, and smell of dainy fair. 
From every house salutes you as you pass : 
Light feats and juggler's tricks attract the eye ; 
Frolick, and mirth, musick m evVy street ; 
Whilst pretty damsels, in their best attire. 
Trip on in wanton groups, then look behind. 
To spy the fools n gazing after them. 

Fred. But short will be the season of our ease. 
For Basil is of flinty matter made. 
And cannot be allur'd — 

'Faith, Rosinberg, I would thou didst command us; 
Thou art his kinsman, of a rank as noble. 
Some years his elder too — ^How has it been 
That he should be preferred ? I see not why. 

Ros. Ah ! but I see it, and allow it well ; 
He is too much my pride to wake my envy. 

Fred. Nay, Count, it is thy foolish admiration 
Which raises him to such superiour height; 
And truly thou bast so infected us. 
That I at times have felt me aw*d before him> 
I knew not why* 'Tis cursed folly ; 
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» ' 

frfarat artln buEve^ of a$ good parts a&]jfc- 

i&>x. Our talents of a difTrent nature are ; 
Mitie. for tl» daily intercourse of life^ 
And his for higher tbin^^ . . 

Fred. Well, praise him as thou wilt ; I see it not; 
V.m sure I ana as brave a man as he. 

Ros. Yes, braw thou art> but 'tis subaltern 
: btav'ry^ 
And doih respect thyself* ThouMt bleed as wellj 
Give, and receive as deep a wound as he. . 
When Basil fights he wields a thousand swords; . 
For 'ti^ their trust in bis unshaken min^, 
O'erwatching all the changes of tjie fields 
Calm and inventive midst the battle's storm> 
Whifch nuikes his soldiers bold*^- 
There have been those, in early manhood slain j 
Whc^e great heroick souls have jet inspired 
With such a noble zpal their gen'rous troops. 
That to their latest day of bearing arms^ 
Their grey^hair'd soldiers have all dangers braved 
Of desp'rale service, claim'd with boastful pride. 
As those who fought beneath them in their youth* 
Such men have been ; of whom it may be said. 
Their spirits conquerM when their clay was cold* 

J^alL. Yes, I have seen in the eventful field. 
When new occasion mock'd all formed ar^, 
^ten old ccHtimanders hold e^perienee ch^ap^ 
And look to Basil ere bis chin was dark, 

Ros. One &ttlt he has, I know but only one> 
His too great love of military fame 
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Absorbs his tbou^ls^ and makes l^ok^sippcuc 
Uf)$ocid atid severe. 

Fred. Well, feel I not undaunted in the field. 
As much enjtho^astick love of gbry ? ^ 
Why am I eot as good a man as he ? 

Ros. He's formed' for great occasions, thou^fciir 

' 'smalK •' . 

^/i^. But small occasions in the path of life 
Lie tbiekly sown, while great are rarely softtter^dL 

Ros. By which you would infer that men Kte 
FriedVick, 
Should on the whole a better figure tnake,. 
Than men of higher parts; it is not so. 
For seme shew well, and fakr applauses gain, 
Where want of skill in other men is gts^oefo!. 
Pray do not frown, good Frederick, noofTence; 
Thou canst not make a great man of thyself^ 
Yet wisely deign to use thy native pow'rsy 
And prove an honoured courtly gentleman. > j 
But hush ! no more of this ; here Basil comes* 

Enter Basil, who returns their salute without 
' sneaking. 

Ros. What thinkst thou, VaUiJn>er, of Manliia's 
princess? ^ ' 

. ;/^^r Fame prais'd ber mucb« but hatb >not 

prais'd her more 

Than on abetter proof the eyexopsenis ta r 

With all that grace and nipWcncss of^ien, 

Sbemigjbt do hpnpur toan EmpVour's throne.; 



Is It not so, my Lord ? — {To fia«l> wko miy hmtis 

i assent.) 
Nay, she demeans herself with so much grace, ' 
Such easy state, such gay magnificw6e. 
She should be queeq of revelry and sbov^w 

Fred. She's charming as the goddess of delight. 

Volt. But after her, she most attracted me 
Who wore the yellow scarf and walk'd the 1^ ; ■ 
H)r the' Victoria is a lovely woman— 

Fred. Nay, it is treason but to call her woman; 
She's a divinity, and should be worshipped. 
But on my life, since now we talk of worship. 
She worsbijppM Francis with right noble gifts ! 
They sparfckd so with gold and precious gems— - 
Their value mfusi be great ; some thousand crownS. 

Ras. I would not rate them at a price so mean ; 
The cup alone, with precious stones beset j 
Would fetch a sum as great. That olive branch 
The princess bore herself, of fretted go|d, 
Was exquisitely wrought. I mark'd it more, 
Because she held it in so white a hand. 

Ba$. (in a quick voice.) Mark'd you her hand ? 
I did not see her hand, 
jtend yet she wavVl it twicet 

Ros. It is a fair one, tho' you ittark'd it not. 
-^Wiklf. lyfSsh some painter's eye had view'd'the 

group. 
As she an4 all her lovely damsels pass*d ; 
He wotrld have found wherewith t'enrich his art; 

Rifii-l wkb so too ; for oft their fancied beauties 

GI2 
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Have so much cold perfection in their parts, 
'Tis plain they ne'er belonged to flesh and blood. 
This is not truths and doth not please so well 
As the varieties of libVal nature^ 
Where ev'ry kind of beauty charms the eye ; 
Large and small featured, flat and prominent. 
Ay, by the mass ! and snub-nos'd beauties too. 
'Faith ev'ry woman hath some witching charm. 
If that she be not proud, or captious. 

Vah. Demure, or over-wise, or given to freaks. 

Ros. Or giv'n to freaks ! hold, hold, good 
Valtomer ! 
Thpu'lt leave no woman handsome under heav'n.^ 

Valt. But I must leave you for an hour or so, 
I mean 4:o view the town, if aught worth notice. 

Fred. FIl go with thee, my friend. 

Ros. Ahd.so will I. 

[Exeunt Valt. Fred, and Ros. 

Re-^enter Rosinberg. 

Ros. I have'repented me, I will not go ; 
They will be too long absent. — ( Pauses , and looks 
at Basil, who remains still musing without 
seeing him.) 
What mighty thoughts engage my pensive friend ? 

Bas. O it is admirable ! 
^ . Bos. How runs thy fancy ? .what is admirable ? 
Bas. Her form, her face, her motion, ev'ry thing ! 
Ros. The princess ; yes, have we^ not prais;'d 

her much ? 
Bas. I know you prais'd her,and her ofTrings too ! 
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She might have giv'n the treasures of the* east, 
Ere I had known it. 

O ! didst thou mark her when she first appeared ? 
Still distant, slowly moving with her train ; 
Her robe and tresses floating on the wind. 
Like some light figure in a morning cloud ? ;/ 
Then, as she onward to the eye became 
The more distinct, how lovelier still she grew ! 
That graceful bearing of her slender form ; 
Her roundly- spreading breast, her tow' ring neck, ' 
Her face ting'd sweetly with the bloom of youth— 
But when approaching near, she tow'rds us turnM, 
Kind mercy ! what a countenance was there ! 
And when to our salute she gently bow'd. 
Didst mark that smile rise from her parting lips ? 
Soft sureird her glowing cheek, her eyes smil'd too: 

how they smil'd! 'twas like the beam^ of heav'n ! 

1 felt my roused soul within me start. 
Like something wak'd from sleep. 

Ros. The beams of heav'n do many sJumhVers 
wake 
To care and misery ! 

has. There's something grave and solemn in 
your voice 
As yoa pronounce these words. What dost thou 

mejm ? 
Thou wouldst not sound my knell ? 

Ros. No, not for all beneath the vaulted sky \ 
But to be plain, thus warmly from your lips, 
Her praise displeases me. To men like you. 
If loVe should come, he proves no easy guest. 
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Bos. What, dost thou think I am beside myself; 
And cannot view the fairness of perfection 
With that delight which lovely beauty gives. 
Without tormenting mc with frnitlefss wishes ;' 
Like the poor child who sees its brightened face. 
And whimpers for the moon? Thou art not 

serious. 
From early youth, war has my mistress been, ^ 
And tho* a rugged one, I'll constant prove. 
And not forsake her now. There may be joys 
Which, to the strange overwhelming of the soul. 
Visit the lover's breast beyond all others ; 
E'en now, how dearly do I feel there may ! 
But what of them ? they are Aot made for me— ' 
The hasty flashes of contending steel 
Must serve instead of glances from my Io\'^, 
And for soft breathing sighs the cannon's roar. 

Ros. (taking his hand.) Now am I satisfied. F6r- 
give me, Basil. 

Bas. Vm glad thou art ; we'll talk of her no 
more ; 
Why should I vex my friend ? 

Ros. Thou hast not giv*n orders for the march. 

Bas. ril do it soon ; thou need'st not be afraid. 
To-morrow's sun shall bear us far from hence, • 
Never perhaps to pass these gates again. 

Ros. With last night's close, did you not curse 
this town 
That would one single day your troops retard ^'' 
And now, methinks, you talk of leaving it,' ' ' 
As though it were the place that gave you birth; 
4 



At tho' you }md around these strangers* walls^ 
Your iD&nt gambols play 'd. 

Bas.. The sight of what may be but little pruz'd. 
Doth cause a solemn sadness in the mind| 
When viewM as that we ne'er shall see again. 

Ros. No^ not a whit to wandVing men like us. 
No, not a whit ! what custom hath endear'd 
We part with sadly, tho' we prize it not : 
fiut what is new some powerful charm must own. 
Thus to affect the. mind. 

Bas. (hastily.) We'll let it pass — It hath no 
consequence : 
Thou art impatient. 

Ros. I'm not impatient. 'Faith, I only wish 
Some other route our destin'd march had been, 
That still thou mightst thy glorious course pursue 
With an untroubled mind. 
Bas..O\ wish it, wish it not! bless'dbe that 
route ! 
What we have seen to-day, I must remember-r- 
I should be brutish if I could forget it. 
Oft in the watchful post, or weary march. 
Oft ^ the. nightly silence of my tent> 
Myiixed mind shall gaze upon it still ; 
But it will pass before my fancy's eye. 
Like some delightful vision of the soul, 
To soothe, not trouble it. 

Ros. What, midst the dangers of eventful war. 
Still let thy mind be haunted by a woman ? 
Who would^ perhaps, hear of thy fj^ll in battle. 
As Dutchmen read, of earthquakes in Calabri^, 
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And neverstof) to cry ^^ alack*a-day I" ' '-* 'if 

For me there is but one of all the «ex. 
Who still shall hold her station in my breast. 
Midst all the changes of inconstant fortune ; ^ 
Because I'm passing sure she loves me wdl. 
And for my sake a sleepless pillow finds 
When rumour telU bad tidings of the war j 
Because I know her love >vill never change, , 
Nor make me prove uneasy jealousy. 

Bas. Happy art thou ! who is this wondVous 
woman ? . . 

Ros. It is mine own good mother, faith and truth i 

Has. (smiling.) Give me thy hand ; I love her 
dearly too. 
Rivals we are not, though our love is one. 

Ros. And yet I might be jealous of her love. 
For she bestows too much of it on thee. 
Who hast no claim but to a depbew's share. 

Bas. (going.) I'll meet thee scMiie time hence. \ 
must to Court, 

Ros. A private confrence will not stay tbec 
long. ^ 

J'll wait thy coming near the palace gate. i* 

Bas. 'Tis to the publick court I mean to go* 

Ros. I thought you had determin 'd otherwise. 

Bas. Yes, but on farther thought it did appear 
As though it would be failing in respect 
At such a time- — ^That look doth wrong m^^ 

Rosinbergl 
For on my life, I had determined thus, 
l^xt I beheld— Before we enter'd Mantpa, 



But wlk thoU change that soldier'^ duUy gsrb, » ' / 
And ^o with me thyself? 

Ros. Yes, I will go. 

(As $h^ are going Ros. s^pSy and looks ai Bml.) = 

J3^5. Why dost thot^ stop ? 

Ros. 'Tis for my wonted cautionV 

Which first thou gav'st me— I shall ne'er forget it! 
'Twas at Vienna, on a publick day ; . . r - u 

Thou but a youth, 1 then a man full form'di; ^ 
Thy stripling*s brow graced with its first cockade. 
Thy mighty bosom swelTd with mighty thoughts. 
ThouVt for the court, dear Rosinberg^ quoth thou! 
*' Now pray thee be not caught with some gay. 

dame, - 

To laugh and ogle, and befool thyself; . 
It is offensive in the publick eye, ^ 

And suits not with a man of thy endowments,'* 
So said your serious lordship to me then. 
And have on like occasions, often since. 
In other terms repeated. — 
But I must go to-day without my caution. 

Bas. Nay, Rosinberg, I am impatient now.^ 
Did I not say we'd talk of her no more. 

^s. Well, my good friend, God grant we keep 
our word! 

[Exeunt, 

end of the first act. 



NoU»^^My first idea when I wrote this play, was to represent 
Basil as having seen Victoria for the first time in the pcocessiofi, 
rtiat I might shew more perfectly the passion from its first be- 



ginningi and also its sudden power over the mind ; but I was 
induced from the criticism of oney whose judgment I veiy much 
respectj to alter it, and represent him as having formerly seen 
and loved her. The first Review thdt took notice of this work 
c>b|ected to Basil's having seen her before as a defect ; and> las 
we are all easily determined to follow our own opinion, I have, 
upon after consideration, given the play in this edition, [third] as 
far as this is concerned^ exactly in its original state. Strong in* 
temal evidence of this will be discovered by any one> who will 
take the trouble of reading attentively the second scenes of the 
first and second acts in the present and fonper editions of this 
book. Had Basil seen and loved Victoria before, his first speech^ 
in which he describes her to Rosinberg as walking in the pro. 
cession, would not be natural ; and there are, I think, other 
little things besides, which will shew that the circumstance of 
bis former meeting with het is an interpolation. 

The blame of thisj however, I take entirely upon myself; 
the Critick, whose opinion I have mentioned, judged of th^ 
piece entirely as an unconnected play, and knew nothing of the 
general plan of this work, which ought to have been commy. 
nicated to him. Had it been, indeed, an unconnected play, 
and had I pi^t this additional circumstance to it with proper 
judgment and skill, I am inclined to think it would havt beei^ 
an improvement. 



ACT II. , 

SCENE I.— -/^ Room of State. !f& Duke of 
. Mantua, Basil, Rosinberg, and a number of 
Courtiers J Attendants, &c. The Duke and Basil 
appear talking together on the front of the Stage. 

Duke. But our opinions differ \)5ridely there ; 

From the position of the rival armies, 

I cannot think they'll join in battle soon. 

Bas. I am indeed beholden to your highness. 
But thp' unwilling, we must depart. ^ 

The foes are near, the time is critical ; 

A soldier's reputation is tod fine. 

To be expos'd e'en to the smallest cloud. 

Duke. An untried soldier's is; but yours^ my 
lord, 
Nurs'd with the bloody showVs of many a field. 
And brightest sunshine of successful fortune, 
A plant of such a hardy stem hath grown, 
E'en Envy's sharpest blasts assail it not. 
Yet after all, by the bless'd holy Cross ! 
I feel too warm an interest in the cause 
To stay your progress here a single hour. 
Did I not know your soldiers are ^igu'd. 
And two days' rest would much recruit their strength, 

Bas. Your highness will be pleas'd to pardon me ; 
My troops are not o'ermarch'd, and one day's rest 
Is all our needs require. 

Duke. Ah ! hadst thou come 
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Unfctterd with the duties of command, 
I then had well retained thee for my guest. 
With claims too st/ong, too sacred for denial. 
Thy noble sire mjr fellow-soldier wai^; ' 
Together many a rough campaign we serv'd ; 
I lov'd him well, and'much it pleases me 
A son of his beneath my roof to see. 

Bds. Were I indeed free master of myself^ 
Strong inclination would detain me here ; 
ISo other tie were wanting. 
These gracious tokens of your princely favour 
I'll treasure with my best rememb'rances ; 
For he who shews them for my father's sake. 
Does something sacred in his kindness bear, ' " 
As tho' he shed a blessing on my head. 

Duke. Well, bear my greetings to the bfave 

Piscaro, 

And say how warmly I embrace the cause. 

Your third day's marcli will to his presence bring 

Your valiant troops : said you not so, my lord ? 

' 
*Enter VipT-oRlA, the Countess of Albini, 

Isabella, and^ I^adies. 

^as. (who changes eountenance upon seeing them.) 
Yes, I believe- — I think— I know not well — 
Yes, please your grace, we march by break of day, 
jyuke. Nay, that I know. I ask'd you, noble 
Count, : "^ 

When you expect th* Imperial force to join. 
^as. When it shall please ygur grace— rl cfaye 
your p^rdon-^ 



I sotnewbat Imye roiataken of your words. 
Duke. You are not well ? your colour chatigca. 
Count, . 

What is the roiatter ? 

Bas. A disszy tnist that swioia before my sight— 

A ringing in ipy ears-^ — 'tis strange enough-?— 

*Tis slight — 'tis nothing worth— 'tis gone already. 
Duke. Tm glad it i?.. Look to your. friend, 
Count Rosinberg, 

It may return again. — (To Ro^nberg, w/io stands 
at a tittle distancey looking earnestly at Basil.— 
Duke leaves iheni, and Joins Yictoxlsi's party ^J 
Ros. .Good heavens, Basil, is it thus with tliee!^ 

. Thy hand shakes too : . (taking ^^^ hand) . Would 
we were far from hence ! 

. Bas. I'm well again, thOu need'st.not be afraid- 

*Tis like enough my frame is indispos'd 

With some slight weakness froa^ our weary msircb. 

Nay, look not on me thus, it is unkindly- — 

I cannot bear thine eyes. 

The Duke, with Yictoria and her Ladies, advance 
to the front of the Stage to Basil. 

Duke. Victoria, welcome here the brave Couat 
Basil. 
His kinsman too, the gallant Rosinberg. 
May you, and these fair ladies so prevail, 
Such gentle suitors cannot plead in vain, • , 

To make th^m grace my court another day* * 
I shall not be offended when I see 
Your power surpasses mine. . 



1 
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FicL Oar feeble efforts will prerampttom^ 
In what your highness' faSs. 

Duke. There's honour in th' attempt f good 

success to ye*^ — (Duke fefk^es^ Midmhks^Mk 

the Couriers at the betfimcffie Stage.) 

Viet. I fear we incommoded you^ mfy I^rd^ 
With the slow tedious length of our procesakm* 
E'en as I pass'd, against my heart it wedt 
To stop so long upon their weary way 
Your tired troops.-—^ • - ' : i , 

Bas. Ah ! Madam^ aU too €^ort f 

Time never bears such mdments on hi» wing. 
But when he flies too swiftly to be mark'd. 

Vict. Ah ! surely then you make too goM 
amends 
By marking now hi& after-progress well* 
To-day must seem a weary length to him 
Who i& so eager to be gone to-raprrow. 

Ros. They mtist riot linger who would quit these 
walls ; 
For if they do, a thousand masked foes; 
Some under show of rich luxurious feasts, i 

Gay, sprightly pastime, and high-zested game 5— 
Nay^ some, niy gentle ladies, true it is, ^ 

The very worst and fellest of the crew, 
In fair all uriog shape of beauteous damies, 
Do such a barrier form t'oppose their way 
^s few men may o'ercome* 

Isab. From this: last wicked foe 4}bould we infer 
Yourself have sti^r'd much ? 

Alb'm. No« Isabella, these are pomikxin words^ 



Ta ptfiiie fim mih fdlie m>ikM)i oiyQw fipm% 
So all men talk of ladi^ft ai^ of Ipve. ^ 
V ^/. 'Tis even so. If love a tyFan)^ be» 
Him dare his buQit^le chained yoUmti^ . 
To tell such rude and wicked t^les^ of him ? 

Bas. Because ibei); mosti of lover's ills comfhiti^ 
Wba hilt affect it as a courtly gr^ce, . \ 
Whilst he who feels is siJeot 

Ros. But there you wrong mej I ba?e |elt it oA« 
Oft bas it made me sigh a.t ladies' feet. 
Soft 4ittka w^h> Md dismal sonnets scrawK 

jiJ^r In aH^ ita strange effects^ most wiM^thy 
Rosinbergy 
lias it e*^er made thee in ia corner sit^ 
Sad^ lonely, moping sit, and hold tbyi tOQgue? 

Ros. No, Yaitb, it never has. 

Jlllnn. Ha, ha, ha,bai then thou hast never i9v*d* 

R^s. Nay>but | have, and felt Iove'6 bpi>da^>tt¥>* 
vJ^t.Fyel it is pedantry to call Ubandagej. 
Love-marring wisdom, reason full of bars. 
Deserve, n>eth inks, that appeUalion more* : ; 
Is it not so, my Ix)rd l^To Basil.) , r 

' Bas. O mn^y% Madam *. 

That is not bondage which the soul enthraird 
So gladly bears;, and. quits not but with apguii^^ :, 
Stem hooour^ft lawSf the ^ir rej^ort of men, ^ ^ 
These are the fetters tbajt enohain' tb^ mind. 
But such as must not, oaiioot beunl^P^^d- ^ U 
AKctnlio, uQt unloosed, but y<* one d«t)^ reUx.'y; 
yo grant a lady's suit, uuus'd to* sue. 'J 

Bos, Youjr bighMSi^ deals severcly with us^ iipw* 



And proves indeed jdur freedom is but sitii^^ 
Who are constrained when such a iady sues. 
To say, It cannot be. 

Vict. It cannot be ! Count Basil says liot so* 

Ros. For that I am his friend, to save him paih 
I take th* ungracious office on myself. 

Vict. How ill tbyiace is suited to thine office ! 

Ros.X^^^i^g*) Would I could suit minb offi<^e 
to rny face. 
If that would please your highness. 

Vtcf. No, you are obstinate and perverse ally 
And would not grant it if you had the powV. 
Albini ril retire ; come Isabella. 

Bas. (aside to Ros.) Ah, Rosinberg I thou, halt 
too far presum'4 ; 
She is offended with us. 

Ros. No, she is not-^^— 

What dost thou fear ? be firm and let us go. . 

Vict, (pointing to a door hading to other, apart- 
ments^ hy which she is ready to go out:} 
These are apartments strangers love to see : 
Some famous paintings do their walls adorn : 
They lead you also to the palace court 
As quickly as the way by which you came. 

[Exit Vict, led out hy Ros. and followed hy Isab. 

Bas. (aside looking after them) O 1 what a fool 
am I ! where fled my thoughts ? - 

I migfit as well as he, now, by her side. 
Have held her precious hand enclos'd in mine ^ 
As well as he, who cares not for it neither. 
O but he does 1 that were impossible \ 
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JtUm. You stay behind, my lord* 
Bas. YottP pftrdon. Madam ; honour me so faiw 

[Exeunt, handing out Albini^ 

SCENE II. 

A GaUery hu^ with Pictures. Victoria Jisc$-^ 
vered m ^s^nfuersMim with Rosinbbrg, Basil, 
Ax^mi, and bABfiLLA. 

Vict, (to Bos.) It is indeed a work of wond'rous 

art. 
^Tb Isah.) You cdll'd Francisco here ? 
Isah. He comes even now. 

Enter Attendant. 
Plct. (to Ros.J He will conduct you to the 
northern gallVy ; 
Its striking shades will call upon the eye. 
To point its place there needs no other guidfe. 

[Exeunt Ros. and Attendant. 
(To Bas.J Loves not Count Basil too this charm- 
ing art? 
It is In ancient painting much admir'd. 
£a$. Ah ! do not banish me these few short 
nK>ments : 
Too doon they will be gone ! for ever gone ! 

Fict. If they are precious to you, say not so, 
But add to them another precious day. ^ 

A Lady asks it. 

Bas. Ah, Madam } ask the life-blood from my 
heart ! 
Ask all but what a soldier may not give. 
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Fict. *Ti8 cirer thus when favowrs ace denied ; 
All had been granted but the thing we beg.; 
And still 3orne great unlikely substitute^ 
Your life, your soul, your all of earthly goqd^ 
Is profFer'd in the room of one small boon. 
So keep your life-blood, gcnVoog, valifinjt lord. 
And mqy it long your noble hc^rt ennob^ . 
Until I wish it shed. (B^. aUemfts4(yjp(0Ai) Nay> 

frame bo new excuee ; ,. . , 

I will not hear if. , 

(She puts out her hand as if she would shui his 
mouthy hut at a distance from it ; Bas. runs 
eagerly up to her and presses it to his lips.) 
Bas. Let this sweet hand indeed its threat per- 
form, 
And make it heav*n to be fpr ever dumb ! 

(Vict, looks stately and offended — Basil kneels.) 
O pardon me ! I know not what I do. 
Frown not, reduce me not to wretchedness ; 
But only grant — 

Fict. What should. I grant to him. 

Who has so oft my earnest suitdeny'd ? ^ 

Bas. By heaven Til grant it I I'll do any thing : 
Say but thou art no more offended with me. 
Fict. (raising him.) Well, Basil, this good pro- 
mise is thy pardon. 
f will not wait your noble friend*s return 
Since we shall meet again. — 
You will perform your word ? 
Bas. I will perform it. 
Ftet. Farewell, my lord. 

[Ekeunt, with her Ladies. 
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Jbas/fahne.) ^^ Farewell, my lord.** O! lOvhat 
delightful sweetness 1 
The musick of that voice dwells on the ear ! 
" Farewell, my lord I"— Ay, and then looked she • 



The slightest glance of her. bewitching eye, 

Those dark blue eyes, comniand the inmost souL 

Well, there is yet one day of life before me. 

And, whatsoe'er betide, I will enjoy it* 

Tho' bat a partial sunshine in my lot, 

I will converse with her, gaze on her still, 

If :all behind were pain and misery* 

Pain ! were it nbt the easing of all pain^ 

E*en in the dismal gloom of after years. 

Such dear remembrance on the mind to wear> 

Like silvVy moon-beams on the 'nighted deep, 

When heav*n*s blest sun is gone ? 

Kind mercy ! how my heart within me beat 

When she so sweetly pled the cause of love ! 

On she have Ibv'd ? why shrink I at the thought ? ' 

Why should she not ! no, no, it cannot be— • 

No man on earth is worthy of her love. 

Ah I if she could, how blest a man were he I 

Where rove my giddy thoughts ? it must not be. 

Yet might she well some gentle kindness bear ; 

Think of him oft, his absent fate etaquire. 

And, should he fall in batde, mourn his falL 

Yes, she would mourn — such love might she 

bestow ; 
And poor of soul the man who would exchange it 
For warmest love of the most loving dame ! 

H 2 
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But here comes Rosinberg — have I done well ? 
He will not say I have. 

Enter Rosinberg. 

Ros. Where is the princess ? 
I'm sorry I returned not ere she went. 

Bas. You'll see her still. 

Ros. What, comes she forth again ? 

Bas, She does to-morrow. 

Ros. , Thou host yielded then. 

Bas. Come, Rosinberg, I'll tell thee as We go : 
It was impossible I should not yreld. 

Ros O Basil ! thou art weaker than a child. 

Bas. YeSj yics, my friend, but 'tis a ^eble Weak- 
ness ; 
A weakness which hath greater things atchiev'd 
Than all the firm determin'd strength Of reason. 
By heav'n ! I feel a new-born pow'r within me. 
Shall make mt twenly-fold the njto I've been 
Before this fated day. 

Ros. Fated indeed ! but an ill-fated day> . 
That makes thee other than thy forttier self. 
Yet let it work its will ; it cannot change thee 
To ought I shall not love. 

Bas. Thanks, Rosinberg ! thou art a nbbi^ 
h^art ! , 

I would not be the man thou couidst not love 
For an Imperial Crown. 

££X£^NT. 
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I ' 

SCENE iir. 

A Small Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter TiuKB and Gauriecio. 

Df^ke. The point is g^tn'd ; my daughter is 
successful ; 
And Basil is detained another day. 

Gaur. But does the princess know your secret 
aim ? 

Duie. ^0, that had marr'd the whole ; she is a 
wonrian ; 
Her mind, as suits the sex, too weak and narrow 
To relish def5p-laid ^ahemies of policy. 
Besides, ^ f^r unlil^ ^ child of mine. 
She holds its subtle ^rts ip high djerisiou. 
And will not serve us but with bandag'd eyes. 
Gauriecip, Qoukj I trysty gervaqts find. 
Experienced, crafty, close, and unrestrained 
By silly superstJitiouis child-learnt fears, 
Wb^t might I not effect ? 

Gaur, O aijy thing ! 

The deep and piercing genius of your highness. 
So ably serv'd, might e'en atchieve the empire. 
.Duke. No, no, my friepd, thou dost o'erprize '^ 
my parts. 
Yet mighty things might be — deep subtle wits. 
In truth, are master spirits in the world. 
The brave man's courage, and the student's lore. 
Are but as tools bis secret ends to work. 
Who bath the skill to use them. 
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This brave Count Basil, dost thou know bim Well } 
Much have we gain'd, but for a single day^ 
At such a time, to hold bis traces detained ; 
When, by that secret message of our spy. 
The rival powVs arc on the brink of action : * 
But might we more effect ? ' Know'st tbou this 

Basil? 
Might he be tampered with ? 

Gaur. That were most dangVous.— » 

He is a mai>, whose sense of right and wrong 
To such a high romantick pitch is wound. 
And all so hot and fiery in his nature. 
The slightest hint, as tho' you did suppose 
Baseness and treachVy in him, so he'll deem it, 
"^oqld be to rbuse a flame that might destroy. 

Duh. But int'rest, intVcst, man's all- ruling 
pow*r. 
Will tame the hottest spirit to your service, 
And skillfully applied, mean service too. 
E'en as there is an element in nature 
Which, when subdu'd, will on your hearth fulfil 
The lowest uses of domestick wants. 

Gaur. Earth-kindled fire, whiph, from a little 
spark. 
On hidden fuel feeds his growing strerigth^j 
Till o'er the lofty fabrick it aspires 
And rages put it's powV, may be subdued, 
And in your base domestick service bound ; 
But who would madly in its wild career 
The fire of heav'n arrest to boil his pot ? 
No, Basil will not serve your secret schemes, 
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Tfeo' you had all to give ambition strives for. 
We must beware of him. 

Duh. His father was my friend,— I wishM to 
gain him : 
But sitice fantastick iancies bind him thus, 
The sin be on his head ; I stand acquitted. 
And must deceive him, even to his rnin. 

Gaur, I have preparM Bernardo for your service; 
To- night he will depart for th* Austrian camp. 
And should he find them on the eve 4f battle, 
Fve bid him wait the issue of the field. 
If that our secret friends nctorious prove. 
With th' arrow's speed he will return again ; 
But should fair Fortune crown Piscaro's arms. 
Then shall your soothing message greet his ears ; 
For till our friends some sound advantage gain. 
Our actions still must wear an Austrian foce. 

Duke. Well hast thou schooled him. Did'st 
thou add withal. 
That 'tis tny will he garnish well his speech. 
With honied words of the most dear regard. 
And friendly lOve I bear him ? This is needful ; 
And lest my slowness in the promised aid 
Awake suspicion, bid him e'en rehearse 
The many favours on my house bestow'd 
By bis Imperial master, as a theme 
On which my gratitude delights to dwell. 

Gauf\ I have, an' please your higliness. 

Duke. Then 'tis well. 

Gaur. But Jbr the yielding up that little fort 
There could be no suspicion. 
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Duie. My Governor I have severely punisb'd^^ 

As a most daring traitor to my orders. 

He cannot from bis darksome dungeon tell ; 

Why then should they suspect ? 

Gaur. He must not live if Charles stiouM prove 
victorious. 

Duke. He's done me service, say not so, 
Gauriecio. 

Gaur. A traitor*$ name he wiH not calmly bear ; 
HeMl tell bfi tale aloud — be must not live. 

Duke. Well, if it must^--^weMl talk of this again. 

Gaur. But while with anxious care and crafty 
wiles. 
You would enlarge the limits of your state. 
Your highness must beware lest inward brc»Is 
Bring danger near at hand : your northern subjects 
E'en now are discontented and unquiet. 

Duie. What, dare the ungrateful miscreants tbus 
return 
The niany favours of my princely grace ? 
'Tis ever thus: indulgence spoils the base ; 
Raising up pride, and lawless turbulence. 
Like noxious vapours from the fulsome marsh 
When morning shines upon it.-?^ 
Did I not lately witb parental care. 
When dire invaders their destruction threatened. 
Provide them all with means of their d<tfence ? ' 
Pid I not, as a mark of gracious trust, 
A body of their vagrant youth select 
To guard my sacred person ? Till that day 
An honour never yet allow'd their race, 
Pld I not suffer them, upon their suitj, 



Tei^bHsh manufacturea in thtir towns ? 
And after all some chosen soldiers spare 
To guard the blessings of interiour peace ? 

Gaur. Nay, please your highness, they do well 
allow. 
That when your enemies, in fell revenge. 
Your former inroads thrcaten'd to repay, 
Their ancient arms you did to them restore. 
With kind permission t6 defend themselves. 
That so far have they felt your princely grace. 
In drafting from their fields their goodliest youth 
To be your servants. That you did vouchsafe^ 
On paying of a large and heavy fine. 
Leave to apply the labour of their bands 
As best might profit to' the country's weal : 
And to encourage well their infant trade 
Quartered your troops upon them. — ^Please yout 

grace, 
All this- they do most readily allow. 

Duke. They do allow it then, ungrateful varlets! 
What would they have ? what would they have, 
Qauriecio ! 

Gaut;. Some mitigation of tbdr grievous burdens, 
Which, like an iron weight around their necks. 
Do bend their care-worn faces to the earth. 
Like creatures form'd upon its soil to creep, 
Not stand erect, and view the sun of beav'n. 

Duke. But they beyond their proper sphere 
would rise; 
Let them their lot fulfil as we do ours. 
Society of various parts is form'd ; 



I 
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They are its grounds, its mud, its sediment. 
And we the manth'ng top which crowns the wholfe. 
Calm, steady labour is their greatest bliss ; 
To aim at higher things beseems them not. 
To let them work in peace my care shall be ; 
To slacken labour is to nourish pride. 
Methinks thou art a pleader for these fools : 
What may this mean, Gauriecio ? 

Gaur. They were resolvM to lay their cause 
before you, 
And would have found some other advocate ^ 
Less pleasing to your Grace, had I refusM. 

Duke. Well, let them know, some more conve* 
nient season 
ril think of this^ and do for them as much 
As suits the honour of my princely state. 
Their prince's honour should be ever dear 
To worthy subjects as their precious lives. 

Caur, I fear, unless you give some special pro- 
mise. 
They will be violent still— [ 

Duke. Then do it, if the wretches are so bold : 
We can retract it when the times allow; 
'Tis of small consequence. Go see Bernardo, 
And come to me again. ^ 

[Exeunt. 

Gaur. (solus) O happy people ! whose indul- 
gent lord 
From evVy care, with which increasing wealth. 
With all its hopes and fears, doth ever move 
The human breast, most graciously would free, 
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And kindly leave you nought to do but toil ! 

This creature now, with all his reptile cunnings 

Writhing and turning thro' a maze of wiles. 

Believes his genius formM to rule mankind ; 

And caUs his sordid wish for territory 

That noblest pasaon of the soul, ambition* 

Borft had he been to follow some low trade, 

A petty tradesman still he had remained, 

And us'd the art with which he rules a state. 

To circumvent his brothers of the craft. 

Or cheat the buyers of his paltry ware. 

And yet he thinks, — ha, ha, ha, ha ! — he thinks 

I ^m the tool and servant of his will. 

Well, let it be ; thro' all the maze of trouble 

His plots and base oppression must create, 

I'll shape myself away to higher things ; 

And who will say 'tis wrong ? 

A sordid being, who expects no faith 

But as self-interest binds ; who would not trust 

TBe strongest ties of nature on the soul. 

Deserves no faithful service. Perverse fate I 

Were I like, him, I would despise this dealingyf 

But being as I am, born low in fortune. 

Yet with a mind aspiring to be great, 

I must not scorn the steps which lead to it: 

And if they are not right, no saint am I; 

I follow nature's passion in my breast,' 

Which urges me to rise in spite of fortune^ 
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SCENE IV. 



An Afartmeni in the PaJace. Victoria and 
Isabella are discovered playing at Chess ; ihe 
Countess Albini sitting hy them reading to 
herself. 

Vict. Away with it, I will not play again. 
May mtn no more be foolish in niy presence 
If thou art not a cheat, an arrant cheat! 

Isab. To swear that I am false by such an path^ 
Should prove me honest, since its forfeiture 
Would bring your highness gain. 

Vict. Tbou'rt wrong, my Isabella, siinple ra^id ; 
For in the very forfeit of this oath, . ^ 

There's death to all the dearest pride of women. 
May man no more be foolish in my presence ! 
Isah, And doe$your grace, bairdby applauding 
crowd$. 
In all the graceful eloquence addressed 
Of most accompHsh'd, noble, courtly youths, 
Prais'd in the songs oi beav*n^inspir'd bar^^ls^ 
Those awkward proofs of admiration prize, 
Which rustick swains their village fair pnes pay J 
Vict. O, love will master all the power of art ! 
Ay all 1 and she who never has beheld 
The polish'd courtier, or the tuneful sage. 
Before the glance of h^r conquering eye, 
A very native simple swain become. 
Has only vulgar charms. 
To make the cunning artless, tame the rude. 
Subdue the haughty, shake th' undaunted soul ; 



Ye^y piit a bridle in the lion's mouthy 
And lead him forth as a domestick cur. 
These are the triumphs of all-powerful beauty ! 
Did nought but flattering words and tuneful pr^se. 
Sighs, tender glances, and obsequious service. 
Attend her presence, it were nothing worth ; 
I'd put a white coif o'er my braided locks, 
And be a (dain, good, simple, fire-side dame* 

Al^. (raising her head from her hokj And,i% 
indeed, a j^ain domestick dame, 
Who fills the duties of Sin useful state, 
A being 6f less digtsity than she. 
Who vainly on her transient beauty builds 
A little poor ideal tyranny ? 

Isah. Ideal too ! 

Jtik. Ye&, most unreal powV ; 

For she who only finds her self-esteem 
In others^ admii^tion^ be^SdlialmSi 
Depends on others for her daily food. 
And is the very Servant of h^ sfev^^ / 
Tho' oftentimes, in a fantastick Jbaur^ 
0*er men she iba^r a childish powV exert, 
Which not ennoblei^ but. decades her state. 

Fict. You are severe, Albin^ most severe : 
Wet^ human passions plaC'd^khAn^tbe breasftj 
But to be curb'd, subdu'd, jrfuok'd by the roots ;? 
All heaven's ^fts to dome good tod. w^re giv*n. 

jilh. Yes, for a noble^ for a g6i»erpu8 #nd« 

FicL Am I ungenVous then ? - 

^ih. Yes^ fho^ \lngeii*rottS ! 

Who> Iot the pleasure of a little pqw'r. 
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Would give m68t uiiiaviailing piain to thdsc 
* Whose love you ne'er can recompense again/ 
E'en now, to-day, O! was it not ungeti*rous 
To fetter Basil with a foolish tie. 
Against his will, perhaps against his dtity ? 

Vict. What, dost thou think against bis wM!, 
my friend ? ^ 

^ii^. Full sure I am against his reason's wilL 
Vict.Pihl but indeed thou must excuse mc here ; 
For duller then a shelled crab were she. 
Who could suspect her pow'r in such a mind, • 
And calmly leave it doubtful and unprov'd. 
But wherefore dost thou look so gravely on me ? 
Ah I well I read those looks I methinks they ^y, 
" Your mother did not so." 
jilb. Your highness reads them true, she did 
not so. 
If foolish vanity e'er soii'd her thoughts. 
She kept it low, withheld its aliment ; 
Not pamper'd it with ev'ry motley food. 
From the fond tribute of a noble heart 
To the lisp'd flattery of a cunning child. 

Fief. Nay,speak not thus,«—Albihi,speak not thus 
Of Htde blue-ey'd, sweet, fair*bair'd Mirando. 
He is the orphan of a hapless pair, * 

A loving, beautiful, but hapless pair. 
Whose story is so pleasing, and so sad. 
The swains have tum'd it to a plaintive lay. 
And sing it as they tend their mountain sheep. 
Besides, (to hah.) I am the guardiaa of his choice. 
When first I saw him— *dost thou not remember ? 
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Isab. *Twa8 m the puMiok garden. 
Vkt. Even 50; 

Cercb'dia his nurse's arms^ a rougbsotne quean, 
111 suited to the lovely diarge she bore. 
How steadfestly he fk*d his looks upon me, 
Ifis dark eyes shining thro' forgotten tears. 
Then stre(^h'd his little arms and call'd me mother! 
Whait could I do ? I took the bantling home-^ 
I could not tell the imp he had no mother. 
Alb. Ah ! there, my child, thoU hast indeed no 

blame. 
Vict. Now this is kindly said: thanks, sweet 
Albinii 
Still call me child, and chide me as thou wilt. 
O ! would that I were such as thou couldst love ! 
Couldst dearly love,, as thou didst love my mother J 
Alb. (pressing her to her breast.) And do I not ? 
all perfect as she was, 
I know not that she went so near my heart 
As thou with all thy faults. 

Fict. And sayst thou so? would I had sooner 
known ! 
I had done any thing to give thee pleasure. 
AJb. Then do so now, and put thy faults away. 
Fict. No, say not faults; the freaks of thought- 
less youth. ! 
Alb. Nay, very^&olts they must indeed be call'd. 
Fict. O ! fiay but foibles ! youthful foibles only ! 
AJb. Faults, &ult8, real faults you must confess! 

they are. 
Ftct. In truth, I cannot do your sense the wrong 
To think so poorly of the one you iove. ' 
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jilh. I must be gone ; tboU hastoverconte mc nbw : 
Another time I will riot yield it so. .[Exit. 

Isak Th^ CkuiDtess is severb^ she's too severe : 
She once wasyouog tb^i^ now advanced in yearn. 

Fict. No^ I deserve it all ; she ii most worthy. 
Unlike those &ded beaudes of the court^ 
But now the withered steim of former flawem 
With all their blossoms sbbd, ber nobler mind 
Procures to her the privilege of man. 
Ne'er to be old till nature's strength detedys. .-. 
Some few years hence, if I should live sb long, 
rd }^ Albini rather thah myself. 

Isab. Here comes your little favVite. 

Via. I am not in the bumour for him now. 
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Enter Mirando, running up to Victoria^, and 
taking hold of her gowfty whilst she takes no notice 
ofhiniy as he holds up his mouth to be kissed. 

Isab. (to Mir.) Thou soest the princoss can't be 

troubled with thee. 
Mr. O but she will 1 I'll sctamble up ber robe. 
As naughty boys do when they climb for apples. 
Isab. Come hercp swee^cfaikl; I'll kiss thee ia 

her stead. 
Mr. Nfty, but I will not have a kiss of thee* 
Would I were tall I O were I but so tall 1 
/jra^. And bow taU wouldst tboa be ?, 

Mir. Thou dost tiotkiwW? 

Just tall enough toreach Victpdl^'s lips. 

Fict. (embracing him.) 1 I miait bond to this, 
thou little urchin. 
i 



When he condtictcd Isabel ftoat G&bxL 

Mir. Give me your hand : he held his body tbwi: 

(putting himself in a ridicuhuf imvirpg posture j) 

And then he whisper'd softly ; then look'd fto ; ^ 

(ogUng with his eyes affedted^y*) 
Then she look'd fo, and smil'd to him ag^in^ \ .' 

(throwing down his (yescffeetedly*) 
Isab. Thou are a little knavc,and must be whipp'd. 
[Exeunt. MirandOy leading out Vicioth affectedly . 



ACT III. 

SCENE l.-^j^n open Street, or Square. 

Enter Rosinberg and Frederick, hy opposite 

sides of the Stage. 

Fred. So Basil, from the pressing calls of, war, , 
Another day to rest and pastime gives* 
How is it now ? me thinks thou art not, plieasM.^ 

JSc?x. It rpiatterslittle ifl am or noft, 

Fred. Now pray thee do confers thou art asbamMt 
Thou, who art wisely, wont to set at iK)ught 
The noble fire of individual couragCi 
And call calm prudence the superiour virtue. 
What sayst thou now, my candid Rosinberg, 
When thy great captain, in a timi5 like tbis,^ , 
Denies his weary troops one day of rest 
Before the exehions of approaching .battle. 
Yet grants it to a pretty lady's suit ? 

Ros. Who told thee this? it was no friendly 
tale ; 
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And nd otie else, besides jfc fe^tyfrierk^, ^' . : f'^ 
Could tnow his motivesiTben tbou wrcingSt me too; 
For I admire, as much as thou dost, FrodVicfc,' 
The fire of valour, e*en rash heedless vsbnr ; 
feut^nOt like thee do I depreciate? 
That far superiour, yea that god-like talent, 
Which doth direct that fire, because indeed 
It is a talent nature has denied me. 

F^ed. Well, well, and gteatly he may boast his 
virtue, 
'Who risks perhaps th' Imperial army^s fate. 
To please a lady*s freaks—- 

Ros. Go, go, thou*rt prejudiced: 

A passion, ivhich I do not chuse to name, 
Has warpM thy judgement* 

Fred. No, 'by heav*n, thou wrongst me ! 
I do, with most enthusiastick warmth, 
True vdlour love : wherever he is found, 
I love the hero too ; but hate to see 
The praises due to him so cheaply earn'd. 

Ros* Then mayst thou now these gen'rous 

" feclmgs prove. 

Behold that man, whose short and grizzly hair. 

In clustering loiiks his dark brown face o'ershades ; 

Where now tfife scrffs of former sabre wounds. 

In hoii'rableictimpanionship areseen 

With thi^ (iec^p llttes of age ; whose picTcing eye 

Beneath its shadirig eye^brow keenly darts 

Its yet utlqtienched beams, as tho' in age 

Its youthful fire had been agdln renewal, 

"^Td be' the guardian of its darkened mate. 

i2 
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See with what vigorous steps his upright fbrtri 
Hfe onward' bears ; nay, e'en that vacant isieev&> 
Which droops so sadly by his better side^ / 

Suits not ungracefully the vetVan's mien. ^' 

This is the 'man, whose glorious acts iti batde, ' * 
We heard to-day related o'er our wine. ■ 

I go to tell the GenVal he is come : 
Enjoy the gcn'rous feelings of thy breast. 
And make an old man happy. £Exit. 

Enter Geoppry. 

Fred. Brave soldier, let me profit by the char^Q 
That led me here ; I've beard of thy exploits. 

Geof. Ah ! then you have but heard an ancient 
tale, 
Which has been long forgotten. 

Fred. But true it is, and should not be forgotten; 
Tho' Gen'rals, jealous of their soldiers' fame^ 
May dash it with neglect. 

Gecf. There are, perhaps, who may be aa 
ungen'rous. 
Fred. Perhaps, sayst thou ? in very truth there arci 
How art thou else rewarded with npglect. 
Whilst many a paltry fellow in thy corps \ 

Has been promoted ? it is ever thuSw / 

Serv'd not Mardini in your company J 
He was, tho' honour'd with a valiant name. 
To those who knewhim well^ a pakry sqlrfier. 

Geof. Ypur pardon. Sir, we did esteem him much. 
Although inferiour to bis gallant friend, « , 

The brave Sebastian^ i 



JIrwb>no' r The braw Sd!>$i6tiarv/! ^ 
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He was^^ I am told, a learned cQ]Mi^mb,T>; 



?i;V;^ <) jl 
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And lov'd a ^GK>8e-)*qirilLbeMar<t^n a ^jM/Ms^vd.; *ii^/^ 
What, do^ tbou calithim|brave? , ^ H 

Tbou,^ wko do3t bear dboat ihatvfaX'^mQratrmik^, } 
Like an old target, baok'd and rough with wounds^ 
Whilst, after all hi$ mighty battlcfi, he J 

Was with a smooth skin in his coffin laid^ , i . 
Unbkmish'd with a scar. 

Geo/. His duty ^all'd not to such desperate 

service ; 

-\ ■ 

Far I have fought where few alive remainM, 
And rR>ne unscath'd ; where but a few rertiatn'd, v 
Thus ifiarr'd and mangled ; (shewing his wounds.) 

As belike you've seen, 
O'summer nights, around th'evening lamp, -^ 
Some wretched moths, wingless, and half-consum'd. 
Just feebly crawling o'er theit heaps of dead.—* - 
In Savoy, on a small, tho' desp'rate post, 
Of full tbree hundred gpbdly chosen men, : 
But twelve were left, and right dear friends were we 
Bter e^r after. TWby are all cte^d rK>w : 
Tm old and lonely.— We were valiant bearts-^ • 
Fred'rick Dewaltcr would have stopped a breach / 
Against the devil himselfi I'm lonely nowr 4 -; ^ 
Fred. Pm sorry for thee* Hang ungtetofi^ 

Why ivert tbou not promoted ? - " 

:^^6i^ Aft^^hafe^battle^ ^^^l>^ happy fete 
Had led me 16 fulfil a glorious part,- , ir v 

Chaf*d with the gibing insults of a 8lav^> jir 



The worthless fav'rite of a great man's ikv*rUe> 
I rashly did affront ; ou^ caqttous prince^ 
With narrow policy dependant made, 
T)ir*d n6t, as I an> toM^pi^cnBOte me th«ii, 
And now he is asbamM or has fiii^ot itw 

Fred. Fye, fye upon it 1 let him be iikham^dM 
Here is a trifle for the— ^^riiff iimmonsy.) 

G$of. :No,goodsfTf - 

I have enough to live as poor men do. 
When I'm in wan* FJl thkiikfully receive. 
Because Fm poor, but not because I'm brave. 

Fred. You*re proiud, dd soldier. • 

Geof. .'• No, I am mot pfoiid ; 

For if I were, methinks I'd be morose. 
And \villing to depreciate other men. 
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EiUer%o^vsCSiJ»Q. 

, - >i 

Jios. (clapping Gcof on theshdtdd^.) How goes 
it with thee now, my good Field^marsh^l i 
* Geiaf. The better that 1 see your honour well. 
And it! the humour to be merry with mt^ 

Ros. Faith, by my sword, Pve rightly nam'd 
^eetoo : / t . '• 

What is a good Field-marshal^ but a min, 
Whose gen^i^His courage and undadnted mind. 
Doth marshal others on in glory's way ? . 
Thou art not one by princely favour dobb'd. 
But one of nature*8 making. 

Geof. You ishew, my lord, such pleasant courtesy, 
I know not how— 

Ros. > Bnt see, the Gen'ral conies. 



j^nlgr Bksru 

Bos. {iaH^e M^ hf^ J^n4*) ^^^ve honpomble 

]pa0 your worth I knoW) 
And greet it with » brother-soldier's love. > 
G^o/". (taking away hishan4in cof^usien.) My 

Gen'ral^ this is top muchj too n>uch hojo^ur. 
Bos. (faking his hand again J No^ vali^t soldi^^ 

I must b^v^e it so. 
Gecfr^y bymbfe state i^roes aot svi^h siAcb 

Bas^ Think not of it^ thy stat<) is not tbysdf. 
I^et iQean soul^ highly ranked, look down on thee^ 
As the poor dwarf^ perchM on a pedestal^ 
Overlooks the giant : *tis not worth 4 tt^ught. 
Art thou w>^ GeofFiy of tbp tenth brigade, 
Wbpse nji^fiikefe^p child, nj^id, ^ihI nwtBOn ktww ? 
And oft, cros^relbow'd^ o*er his nigbitly bowl^ 
The jolly jbo^r ^ his coomide tells ? 
Whose, glorious feats of war, by co<Aig0 .4oQr^ 
The anci^^ soljdier^ tracing in thp s^o4 
The^niany nH>veineQts oi th^ varied £cld. 
In warlike terms to list'^ing ^wains rdate$ ; 
Whose bosc^fm glpwifig ^t the w^ndVoi^s taie. 
First learn to scorn the hind's inglorious life I 
jShappce ms^m^y if J wpuld opt rather be 
The man thou art, than courtrcreaibBd chiefs 
Known loojy hy t^datep of bis proinotion ! < 



* 

Geof: Ah^ ! wwW I werp^ WQwM X W9rie^9j«¥(g[^ 

To fight beneath your standard, noble gpi^'mlii ^ A 
Methinks what I bavedow wer:ebuta jest^» - Ivl 
Ay, but a jest to what I now should do> ' ? 
Were I again the roan that I bfivebeeUi. ^ / 
O ! I cQiild %ht! ' i 

Bas. And wouldst tbou fi^^^or me ? 

G^o/". Ay, to the death ! 

Bas. Then come, brave nian^ and be my chaqfi- 
pion still : . 

The sight of thee will fire my soldiers' ^b^eastg. 
Come, noble yet'ran, thou shalt fight fyp me. 
X [ExiTw/^AGeoflfry. 

Fred. What doc^ he mean to do ? 

Ros. We'll know ere long^ 

Fred. Our gen'ral bears it with a careless late^ 1 
For one so wise, 

JRos. A careless face ! on wbtt ? 

Fre^' Now feign not ignorance, we know it alK 
Nevys. wbich.have spread in whispers from the court, 
Sinfce last night's messenger arriv'd fro^n Milan* 

Rqs. As I'm an honest man, I know it not ! 

dRr^^. 'Tis said the rival armies are so nearj 
A Ibattle must immediately ensue, 

Ros. It cannot be. Our gen'ral knows it not. 
The Di>ke is of out sidera sworn ally, - 

And had such messenger to Mantua come, 
He would have been appri^'d upon ttie instant. ^ 
It cannot be, it is some idle tale. i 

jRr^^/, So may it prove till we have jpin!dfebem too^ 
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* - — - 

Enier GAuriecio and a 'Gentleman, talking as 

they enter' 

> . ■ . • ' , , . ,"; •.,■(.>"••• - ( 

Gai^. ^o sfighba tie as this we catiDot trust, ' 
One day her influence may detaid Wm here. 
But love a feeble agent niay be found 
With the ambitious. 

Gent. And^o you think this boyish odd conceit 
Of bearing home in triumph with his troops 
That aged soldier, will your purpose serve ? ^ 

Caur. Yes, I will make it scnrc ; for tho' m^ 
prince 
is little scrupulous of. right and wrong, 
I have possess'd his mind, as tho* it were • 

A flagrant insult on his princely i state 
To honour thus the man he has neglected. 
Which makes him relish, with a keener tastd. 
My purposM s(:heme. Come let us fall to work. 
With all their warm heroick feelings rous'd. 
We'll spirit up his troops to mutifiy. 
Which must' retard, perhaps undo him quite. 
Thanks to his childish love, which has so well 
Pi-ocur'd us time to tamper with the fools. 

Gent. Ah! but thoSe feelings he has w«ik'd 
within them, 
Ar^ gen'rous feelings, and endear himself. 

Gaur. It matters not, tho' gen'rous in theif 
nature, : ^ ^ 

They yet may serve a most ungenVoup end ; 



And he who teaches men to think, tho* nobly. 
Doth raise within their minds a busy judge 
To scan his actions. Send thine agents forth, 
And sound it in their ears how much Count Basil 
Affects all difficult and desp'rate service. 
To raise his fortunes by some daring stroke ; 
Having unto the Emperour pledged his word. 
To make his troops all dreadful hazards brave :. 
For which intent he fills their simple minds 
With idle tales of glory and renown ; 
Using their warm attachment to himself 
For most unworthy ends. 
This is the busy time, go forth, my friend ; 
Mixwith the soldiers, now in jolly groups 
Around their ev'ning cups. There, spare no cost^ 

(gives him a piTse,/ 
Observe thdr words, see how the poisoa takes, 
Aifd then return again. 

Gent. I will, my lord. f 

[Exeunt severaUj^ 

SCENE III. 

A Suite of grand Apartments , with their wide 
doors, ^rown open^ lighted up with lamps y ami 
JillM 'With company in^ masks. Enter several' 
masks, .and pass through the first apartment M 
th^othejr rooms. Then enter Basil in phe disguise 
of a wounded soldier. 

Bas. fdloetes.) Now am I in theregion of delightl 
Within the blessed compass of these walls > 
She is ; the gay light of those blazing lamps 



BASIL : A TRA6Bl>t'« 

Doth sbineiipdh'ber> and tW^ 
Is with her footsteps pressed. E'en now, perhdp^^ 
Amidst that motley rout «he plays her part : 
Thefe will I go ; she clmnot be concealM ; '' 

For but the flowing of her graceful robe>^ 
Will soon betray the lovely form that wears it, 
Tho* in a thousand masks. Ye homely wecds,-^ 

(hokingr at his hahit.) 
Which half conceal, and half declare my state. 
Beneath your kind disguise, O! let me prosper. 
And boldly take' the priviicjge ye give : 
Follow her mazy steps, crowd by her side ; 
Thus, near her face my listening ear incline, 
And feel her soft breath fan my glowing chfeek ; 
Her fair hand seize, yea, press: it closely too ! 
May it not be e'en so ? by heav'n it shall ! 

This once, O ! serv6 me well, and ever after * 

Ye shall be treasured like a monarch's robes v 

Lodg'd in nriy chamber, riear my pillow kept ; • 

And oft with midnight lamp I'll visit ye. 

And gazing wistfully, this night recall. 

With all its past delights.— But yonder moves * 

A slender forth, drcss'd in an azure robe ; ^'^ 

It moves not like the rest— it must be she ! 

(Goes hastily into another apartment ^ and tntxes 
X ' kjoiti the masks,/ 

I . i ■■■ ■ 

Enter Rosinb^rg, fantasticaUy Jresf^dy with » a 
willow upon his head, and scraps o^ sMntts^ ' and 
tom^ Uit^rs fluttering round his neck; pursued 

: ly a grmp J>f mask^ from one of the inner 



cparttHenil^ who hool at Jiwif and: push iif^ about 

as he enters. . 

Is4 Mask* Away, thottrartia saucy jeering knave. 
And fain wauldst a>ake a jest of. all true love* 

Ros. Nay, gentle ladies, do not bufibt me : 
I am a right true servant of the fair ; 
And as this woeful chaplet on my brow, 
And these tear-Uotted sonnets would denote, 
A poor abandon'd Ipver, out of place ; 
With any lover ready to engage, ' 

Who will enlist me in her loving service, . 
Of a convenient kind my talents are, 
And to all various humours. may be shap'd^ 

2£^ il/tff^. What canst thou dp ? 

3^ Mask. Ay, what besides oifendSiig ? 

Ros. O ! I can sigh so> deeply, look so ifad ; 
Pule out a piteous talci od bended kneo ; . 
Groan like a ghost ; so very, wretched be, { 

As would delight a tei?^dcr lady's heart ' 

But to behold. 

\st Mask. Poo, poo, iqsrpid fool. ! 

Ros. But should my lady brisker m^t^e own,^ ' 
And tire dS, all those gentle dear detights; 
Such pretty little quarrels Td invet|t-r 
As whether such a fair-one (some d^rfriend) 
Whose squirrel's tail was pinched, orih^ soft mak{^ 
With fav'rite lap-dog of a surfeit sick. 
Hive greatestxause of delicate di3tress : 
Or wlvetfaer— 

1st j^ask. Go, thou art too bad indeed ! 
f aside.) How could he know I quarrelPd with the 
Count ? 
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^dMash Wflt thou do' nothing for thy lady^ 
fame ? 

Ros. Yes, lovely shepherdess, on evVy treef 
ril carve her name, with triie-love garlands bound i 
Write madrigals upon her roseate cheeks ; 
Odes to her eye ; *faith evVy wart and mole 
That spots her snowy skin, shall have its sonnet ! 
I'll make love- posies for her thimble's edge. 
Rather than please her not« 

Zd Mask. But for her sake what dangers wilt 
thou brave ? 

Ros, In truth, fair Nun, I stomach dangers less 
Than other service, and were something loth ^ 
To storm a convent's walls for one dear glance ; 
But if she'll wisely manage this alone. 
As maids have done, come o*er the wall herself. 
And meet me fairly on the open plain, 
I will engage her tender steps to aid 
In all annoyance of rude briar or stone, 
Or crossing rill, some half-foot wide, or so. 
Which that fair lady should unaided pass. 
Ye gracious pow'rs forbid ! I will defend 
Against each hideous fly, whose dreadful bu2*— 

Ath Mask. Such paltry service suits thee best 
indeed. ^ 
What maid of spirit would not spurn thee from 
her ? 

Ros, Yes to recall me soon, sublime Sultana f 
For I can stand the burst of female passion. 
Each change of humour and affected storm ; 
Be scolded, frown'd upon, to exile sent. 



;R(»^Vi^ cwpess'd^ chM and d^ 
And say what maid of spirit woutd fortgO 
The hiim of one to ca^erciee k tbus ? 
O ! I x!:aa bear ill treatment like a lamb ! 

4th Mask, (beating him.) Well, bear it tbcoj t!K*l 

bast deserved it well. 
Bau '2k)UDdS| lady t do not give aocb heavy 
blows ; 
Vm not your husband, as belike you guess. 

5 th Mmk. Come, lover>, I enliit thee for my 
swain ; 
Tberdbre^ good lady, do forbear your blows. 
Nor thus assume my rights. 
Ros. Agreed. Wilt thou a gracious tni^tett 

prove ? 
$th iidsh Such as thou wouldst, such as tby 
genius suits ; 
For since of universal scope it is, 
All women's humour shalt thou find in the. 
ril gently soothe thee with such winning smUes*^ 
To nothing sink thee with a scorn ful frown : 
Tei^e thee with peevish and affected freaks ; 
Caress thee, love thee, bate thee, break thy pate : 
^ut still between the whiles FU careful be. 
In feigned admiration of thy parts. 
Thy shape, thy manners, or thy graceful CDien, 
To bind thy giddy soul with flattery's chartn > 
Fdr well thou kno west that flatt'ry ever is 
The tickli0g spice^ the pungent seasoning 
Which makes this motley dish of monstrojis scraps 
So pleasing to the dainty lover's tasie^ 
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Thou ca^Stt npt Ifeave, tbo' violent ;o extreme, 4 
An4^^^ vei^iQus in her teazing moods^ 
Thou canst not leave the fond admiring iS^^I^ 
Who did, declare, when calnier reason rul'd. 
Thou hadst a pretty leg. 

Mos. Marry, thou hast the better of me there. 

hth Mask. And more ; FlI pledge to thee my 
> honest word. 

That when your noble swainship shall bestow 
More faithful homage on the simple maid^ 
Who loves you with sincerity and truth. 
Than on the changeful and capricious tyrant, 
Whq mocking leads you like a trammeird ass, 
My- studied woman's wiles Fll lay aside. 
And such a one become; 

B^^. Well spoke, brave lady, I will, follow thee. 
(follows her to the comer of the stage.) 
Now on my life, these ears of mine Fd give. 
To have but one look of that little face, 
W^here such a biting tongue doth hold its court 
ToTceep the fools in awe.. Nay, nay, unmasks 
Vm sure thou hast a pair of wicked eyes, 
A short and saucy nose : now pri'thee do. ^ 

(ummskmg^} 

Alb. (umnaskingi) Well, hast thou guess'd me 
-right? 

Ros. (bowing low.) Wild freedom, chang'd to 

^ mpst profound respect. 
Doth make an awkward booby of me now. 

Alb* Tve joinM your frolick with a good intent. 
For much I wish'd to gain your private ear. 



1?he time fe pi^ibus, and Imust be sfeorti" ^ '^^ ^ 
/?(?x. On tne your slightest word more ^W*? 
- iHrillharfe, ' ' 

Mas( hbnourM lady, thari a cbnh'd oratibn* 
Thou art the only one of all thy sex> 
Who weiarst thy years with such a winning grtce, 
Thoii art the more admir'd the more thou fad'st. 
-/f/^.I thank your lordship for these courteous 
words ; 
But to my purpose-*-You are BasiPs friend i 
Be friendly to him then, and warn him well 
This court to Icave^ nor be allur*d to stay ; 
For if he does, there's mischief waits him here 
May prove the bane of all bis future days* 
R^ember this, I must no longer stay^ 
God bless your friend and you ; I love yoii botb^ 

[Exit, 
Ros. (aJcme.J What may this warning mean ? I 
had my fears. 
There's some thing hatching which I know not of. 
I've lost all spirit for thisniasking now. 

(throwing aivay his papers and his willows^J 
Away ye scraps ! I have no need of you. 
I Would I knew what garment Basil wears : 
I w^tch*d him yet he did escape my sight j 
But I must search again and find him out. [£xit. 

jSnter Basil much agitated, ^itk his mask in his 

hand* 

Bas* In vaiti Fve soiight her^ followed ev^ry 
. form 

k2 
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Where Qi^bt appwr'd ^f dignity or graicc i 4 
{*vo Usti^ri'd t& the time of ev-ry vaice ; 
I've watchM the entrance of each female maak, / 
My flutt'nng heart rogsM like a startled faariej 
With the imagined rustling of her robes. 
At evVy dftipe's approach. Deceitful night, 
Hpw art thou spent ! where are thy promisM jo^l f 
Hqw> mpi^h of thee is gone ! O spiteful fate ! 
And yet within the compass of these walkr- - 
Somewh^iHi she iS;-altho' to me she is not. " 

Sotne Qtber eye doth gaze upon her form^ 
Some other ear doth listen to her voice ; 
Some happy favorite doth enjoy the t>lis» 
My spiteful stars deny. 

Disturber of my soul ! what veil bpnceals tbee ? 
What dev*|i§h ^ell is o'er this cursed hour ? 
O ! beav^ns and earth where art thou ! 

Enter a Mash in the dress of a fimah coryurcr. 

M^sk* Methinks thou art impatient, vaHant 
soldier : 
Tfhy wound doth gall thee sorely ; is it so | 
Bas. Away, away ! I cannot fool with thee. 
Mask. I have some potent drugs may ease thy 
smart. 
Wliiefe is thy typund ? i^'t here? 

(pointing to the bandage on his arm.Jf 

'< Bas. Poo, Poo, begone ! 

Thou canst do nought-^* tis in my head, my 

'Tis cyVy where, where med'cine cannot cure. 

3 



JM^I. If yffontidtdin ttie hearty it i9#i«rQttHI/r 

WWch^dtod^irittgrtiteful fair*one batfe iAlifeted^v 

Andif maj conjure sometbiftgifbr thy good. ) 

Bos. Ah ! if thou cduldst ! ^hit^ Aust I (M 

with thee? / 

Mask. Thou mnst awWle, aft4 b6 ^atftitfd too^ 

Wliat kind of woman did the wicked deed ! 

Bas.\ I cannot teU ihee. In bdr presence still 
My mind in such a wild deKght hath been^ 
I could not pause to picture out her beauty^ 
Yet nought of woman e'er was fbrm'd so fair. 
„MasL Art thou a soldier^ and oq weappn 
bear^st 
To send her wound for wound ? 
jBntf. Alas ! she shoots from sdch a hopeless 
height, 
No d^rt of mine halh piilttie to mount so fan^ 
Nott^ but a printt may dai«. 

Mi^. But if thou feast no hope, thoU hsiit m 

love. 
Bas. I love, and yet in truth I had nO bdpe^ 
But that ^e might gt least with mtac good wiH^ 
Some gentle pore regard, softte secret kindnesa^ . 
Witkiii^ her deair rc^itiembranc^ gives me place* 
This war wiy all of hope, but it is flowti t 
For she r^rds me not ; despises, scorna me : 
Scorns, I must ^y it loo, a nobte heart. 
That would have bled for her. 
, {Misk^ dm^emg k^iilfto he VictoriA^ hy spiah-^ 
ing in her true voice.) O ! no, ^le does not. 



Baf* (stands for a moment r'vpette^ to tj^j^ot, 
thenhohk uftboth hk hands inanec^fa^^^^ 
It is herself ! it is lier blessed self ! -!t/ 

O ! what a fool am I^ that bad np power 
To follow beif, and urge tb* advantage on. \ 

Eiegpnie finioci^ply fea^s ! I must be bold.^ ^ 

llS^xiT 0fierf^, ' 

\d Dance of Masts* 

Enter DvKn^and Gauriecio, unmasked^ / 

Duke. This revelry, methinks, goes gaily dti. 
Tlie hour is late, and yet your friend returns not. 
Oaur. He will return ere long — nay, there lie 
comes. 

jE;2/^r Gei^tleman. 

. Duke. Does all go well ? (going close up to him.) 
Genfi ! AH ^s your grace could wish; 

For now the poison wor]^s, aqd the stung soldiers 
Rage o'er their cups, and, with fircr kindled eyes. 
Swear vengeance on the chief who would betray 

tb^m. 
Tb^t Frederick too, the discontented man 
Of ^boin your highl^ess was so lately told. 
Swallows the bait, and does bis part most bravely. v 
Gauriecio pounserd well to keep him blind. 
Nor with a bribe attempt him. Qn cpy soul I 
He is so fiery he had spurn'd us else, 
And ruin'd all the plot. 
Duie. Speiak softly, friend— -FU bearij all % 
private. , . 

A^ay and careles9 face yfc npw ^|uq^* 



^^©ttkE, Gxvit. and ©ifNi'. miri'^Mtb th¥hmer 
dfittinteitti appearing to laugh and talk gaily to the 
different masks as th^ pass them. ■- 

Re^nM^ yicromA followed hy Ba^il. C 

Fict. Forbear, my lord, these words oflfendlBine 
can 

Bas. Yet let me but this onc^ this once offend^ 
Nor thus with thy displeasure punish me ;^^ 
And if my words against all prudence sin, 
O ! hear..them, as the good of heart do list 
To the wild ravings of a soul distraught. 

FicL If I indeed should listen to thy words,- 
They must not talk of love. 

Bas. To be with thee, to speak, to hear thee 
speak, ^ 

To claim the soft attention of thine eye, 
rd be content to talk of any thing, ^ 

If it were possible to be with thee, ^ 

And think of ought but love. 

Fict. I fear, my lord, you h^ve too much pre- 
sumed ? 
On those unguarded words, which were in trtfth 
Utter'd at unawares, with little heed^ 
And urge their meaning far beyond the rigbt. 

£tfj. I thought, indeed, that they w^re kindly 
meant, . .. 

As tho* thy gentle breast did kindly feel 
Sonie secret pity for my hopeless jpain, 
And would not pierce with scorn, ungenVoi^ scc^m, 
A heart so deeply strieketi; 
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Via. So ^MT tbou'tt r^ it weU> -.v dvAit 

Bas. Ha! bawlweUtJ 

Thou dost not hato^ m^ th^n ? a : ' . 

/^ir/. My father cdrncfi^t 

He were displeased if be sbotiM see thee thus* 
^4y. Tbou 4wt »Qt bale me, ibw I 
Vict. Away ! he'll be displeased — I caniiot say^^ 
hSN* WeH, let by» coetie ; U is thyself I Ugkt ; 
For did (deisrtruotion tbuader o'er my h^d, '^ 

By the (irea4 pawV of heav'n I wcmld iVHj ^ir 
Till thw hadst aQ$wer'd my impatient spul t 
Thou dos.t tMrt hftte me ? 
Vi^p N^/> o^y, ktgQ thy bokJ— I catnot fcate 
thee. ( treaksfrom him and $mf^ 

. Bas* (ahne^ Tbou caost n6t hate me! ng^ Ibou 

canst not bate me ! 
For I love tbee $o weH> so passing vtro}}, 
With such o*er6Qii^t)g beant» so very dearly> 
That it were sinf«) not to pay me back 
Some smallj some kiad rotuirn* 

Enter Mirando dressed Uke QfjA^^ 

JUrv B|ess ihee^ brave ^dier. 

Bas. What iaya^t thou, pretty child I what play w 

^Hi^ ddck*'d thee out in thia &i»ta9t)ek gui^ I 
Mir* It was Victoria's self; it was ^\m princess. 
Bas. Thou art ber favVitc then ? 
Mir. ThfysaylMfis 

Aiiii m)W5 between O0rselre9> rii lelttbee) m\6Sm$ 
I (bink in very truth sho k>ves me weB. 



Soob^Mrry Utile irtings ^hc te&cht^ nte-^' 
Sljpriddtes too, and when I'm laid to rest, 
Oft times on tip-toe neftr my couch sf\e steaTs, 
j^aKi Kfis the covering so, to look upon me. 
And oftentimes I feign as tho' I slept ; 
For thep bdrwdrm lips to my fcheefe she JJys, 
And pits me softly with het fait white hand^ ; 
And then I kiugb, and thro' tntne eye-lids peep. 
And then she tickles me, and calls mc cheat ; 
And tben^ W6 do«o laugh, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Bas. What does she even so, thou happiest 

child? 
And have those rosy cheeks been press'd so 

dearly ? 
Delicious urchin 1 I will kiss thee too. 

(takes him eagerly up in his Urms^ and 

imeshm.J 
Mir. No, let me down, thy ki^«s are so rough. 
So furious rough — she doth not kiss me so. 

Bas. Sweet boy, where is thy chamber? by 

Victorians ? 
Mir. Hard by her own, 

Bas. Then will I com© beneath thy window 
. . sooo; 
And, if I couW^ some pretty soeg I'd siog. 
To lull thee to thy rest* 
Mir. O no, Ihou^ m0sl not ! 'tis a frightful 

place : 
It i^the cbwobi-yard of the neighboring dome, 
T\^ princess Iwci it for the lofty trees, 
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Whose sprcai^jiig branches shade het ^Mnfber 
walls: 

' So da not I ; for, when 'tis dark o'nights. 

Goblins howl there, and ghosts rise thro* the 
ground. - . 

I hear then> many a time when I'm a bed, . 
And hide beneath the cloaths my cow'ring he^d. 
O ! is it not a frightful thing, my lord. 
To sleep alone i' the dark ? 

Bas. Poor harmless child ! thy prate is won- 
drous sweet. 

Enter a group of Masks. 

1st Mask. What dost thou here, thou littfe 
truant boy ? 
Come play thy part with us. 

Masks place Mirando /// the middle, and range 

themselves round him. 

SONG.— -A 6LEB 

Child, with many a childish \yile. 
Timid look, and blushing smile. 
Downy wings to steal thy way. 
Gilded bow, and quiver gay. 
Who in thy simple mien would trace 
The tyrant of the human race? 

Who is he whose flinty heart 
Hath not felt the flying dart? 
Who is he that from the wouhd 
Hath not pain and pleasure found ? 
* Who is he that hath not shed 
Curse and, blessiiig on thy head ? . 



A restless life have they who wear thy chdn ! 

AhLaye!- w^^^f^l? Qw^ wo^, pur bliss, ourb^;)^,, 
_, More hapless still are they who never felt thy paiul ■, 

yf// the mash dance round Cuptd. Then enter a 
hand of satyrs^ who frighten away Love and his 
ifo}kries; arid conclude the scene ^ dancing in a 
grotesque manner. 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE 1.-7%^ Slreet hefore Basil's Lodging. 

Enter ^Rosinberg and two officers. 

Ros. (speaking as he enters.) Unless we find him 

quickly, all is lost. 
1st. Off. His very guards, methinks, have left 
their post 
To join the mutiny. 
Ros. (knocking very loud,) Holla 1 who's there 
within? confound this door! 
It will not ope. O for aOiant's strength! 
liolla, holla, within ! will no one hear ? 

Enter a Porter from the house. 
Rvs. (eagerly to the Porter.) Is he r^tura'd ? is 
he return'd ? not yet! 
Thy face doth tell me so. 
Port. Not yet, my lord. 

^s. Then let him ne'er return ! — rr 



TiintaUi disgnfice^ aod niiii bavc thi^ m^ I ^^ ' 

ril search for him no more. 

. F^rt. He hath been absfetrt all the ttight, mfhiA. 
Kos. I know he hath. - ^ 

2d Of[. And yet *tia posahle ^ 

He may have entered by xht secret door r 

And now, perhaps^ in deepest sleqp entranced 

Is dead to ev'ry sound. 

^os. without speaking, rushes inff) 4he 
house, and the rest follow him.) 

Enim- Basil. 

Bas. The blue air of the morning pinches 

keenly. ' _ 

Beneath her window all the chilly rtight, 
I felt it not. Ah ! night has been my day ; 
And the pale lanfip which from her Cliamber 

gleamM^ 
Has to the breeze a warmer feniper lent 
Than the red burning east. 

Re-enter Rosinberg, &c. front the house. 

Ros. Himself! hnnself! Ete'sbere! he'sbertff 
OBastll 

What fiend at such a time could lead thee forth ? 

Bas. What is the matter which disturbs you 
thus? 

Ros. Matter that would a wiser man disturb. 
Treason's abroad : thy men have mutitiied. 

Bas. It is not so ; thy wits have mutinied^ 
And left their sober Istation iti thy brain. 
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earnest. . . j j 

SQfi|eiii99r9tQ»ftmUt have been employed . \ 
To fill yoi^r troops with ttrwge imaginations ; ^ 
As tho' tMr gpn'ral would, for sel|isb gait^ 
Their genVpup wJour wg^ to des'prate 4^ad^ « 
All to a man» jpos^^ibled oo the r^M^pvts, 
Now threaten venge^ncei and refuse to marqb«, 
J3a€w What i th jnk they vjlely of ine ? threaten 

topi 
O ! most ongeQ^rous^ rnosit unmanly thcmglit! 
Didst thou attempt (iQ ^os») to reason with thek 

Folly it is ; baseness it cannot b^. 

JSiQ^. Yes^ tf\f]}ip I did reason with a stom). 

And bid it cease to rage. 

Their eyes look fire on him who questions them : 
The hollow murmurs of their muttcr'd wrath 
Sound dreadful thro* the dark extended ranks. 
Like subterraneous grumblings of an earthquake^ 

-The vengeful harricanc 
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Does not with such fantastiek writhings toss 
The woods green boughs^ , as does convulsive; 

rage 
Their forms with frantick gestures agitate. 
Around the chief of bell such legions thmng'di 
To bring back curae and diword on creation. 

Bas. Nay they are men, alth^* impassioned 
onis. 
ril go to them — 

JSss. . Atid w^ will stand by thfe. 



My iword is tfaihe a^iilft I6li tBo^ttitfd stf6^^ 
If it should come to this. .0 

J5i^. N6, rtfevcr, net^J^ 

There is no mean : I with my soldiers i*nuSt 
Or their commander or their victim prove. 
But are my officers all staunch and fatthfiil ? 

Ros. All but that devil, FredVick 

He, disappointed, left his former corps, 
Where he, in truth, had been tod long neglected. 
Thinking he should all on the sudden rise. 
From Basil's well-known love of valiant men ; 
And now, because it still must be deferred. 
He thinks you seek from envy to depress him. 
And burns to be reveng'd. 

£as* Well, well ^This grieves me too- 

But let us go* [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The ramparts of the Town. The Soldiers ar€ dis- 
covered^ drawn up^ in a disorderly manner , hollaing 
and speaUng Ug^ and clashing their arms tunml* 
tuotisly. 

ist SoL No, comrade, no, hell gape and swallow 
me,* 
If I do budge for such most dev'lish orders! 
Q4* Sol. Huzza 1 brave comrades I Who sayg 

otherwise ? 
Zd. Sol. No one, huzza ! confound all treachVoii9 
leaders ! 
(The soldiers huzza and clash their arms^) 



- 54hS(9fk Heav'n dan its fiery ligbt*A}i)goo hki 

head ! 
We^miaen^ we are not cattle to be slaughter^} 

2d Sol^ They who do long to caper high in air. 
Into a tfaotiaand bloody fragnients blown. 
May foilow our brave general. 

1st SoL Curse his name ! 

Tve fought for him till my strain'd nerves hav^* 
crackM! 
id SoL We will command ourselves: for Mtfan^ 

comrades. 
bih SoL Ay, ay, for Milan, valiant hearts, 
huzza ! 

(jill the Soldiers cast stp their caf^ 
in the air^ and huzza.) 
2d SoL Ycs^ comrades, tempting booty waits 
us there. 
And easy service: keep good hearts, my soldiers ! 
The general comes, good hearts! no flinching, 
boys I 

Look bold and fiercely : weVe the masters now. 

* -^ * 
(T^ey all clash their arms and put on a fierce 

threatening aspect to receive their General^ '^ho 
now entersj followed by Rosinberg and Officers. 
Basil walks close along the front ranks of the SoU 
diers^ looking at them very steadfastly ; then re- 
tires a few paces back^ and raising his arm^ speaks 
with a very full loud voice,) 

Bas. How is it, soMiers, that I see you thus. 
Assembled herc^ unsiimmon'd by command? 
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the Soldiers: some of iJmm. ^U out) 
But w)B owiixwiad oarseWes; w^ iwik ^.oril^Bi. 

(A confused nois^ of voices js h^$rd^ and 
one Iw^r than the resimtUmii) 
Must we be butcber'4« for that wc ate bipYei 

(A loud clamour and clashing af atmSy 
then several voices call ^ut) 
Damn hidden treach'ry ! we defy thy orders, . 
FredVick shall le«d us now*- 
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(Other voices call out) 
We'll merpb where'er we list, far Milan inarcb. 
Bas. (waving his hand, and beckoniag them to fe. 
silent, speaks with a very loud voice. J 
Yes, noarch where'er ye list : for Milan march. 
SoJ. Ilear.him, bear him ! 

(The murmur ceases-^a shmt pause) 
BaSf Yes, march where'er yc list; for Milan 
mjarch : 
But as banditti, not as soldiers go ; 
For on this spot of earth I will disband. 
And take from you the rank and name of soldieita^: 
(A great clamour ammgst the rank s y ■ ■ 
some call out) 

What wear we arms for^? 

{Other's call out) 

No, he dares not do it. 
(One voice very loud) 
Disband us at thy peril, treach'rous Basil ! 

(Several of the Soldiers tranhish their arms ^ art4i 
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UtoiJinio aitaek-Mm ; fh Officers gather round 
Basi}^ and draw their swdrdi to defend him.) 
Basi Pttt up your swords^ my friends, it? omit 
netbci 
1 thaok your 2eal, TU deal with thim klane. 
j&^« Whati shall we calmly stand and see thee 

butchered ? 
Bai. (very earnestly.) Put up, my friends. {Offi^^ 
cers still persist.) What are you rebels tod-? 
Will np one here his gcn'raFs vcMce obey ? 
1 do command you to put up your swprds. 
Retire, and lit a distance i^ait th* event; 
Obey, or henceforth be no friends of minCi ^ 
(Officers retire f very umvilUngly. Basil waves 
them off with his hand till they dre all gone, then 
walks up to the front of his Soldiers, who still 
hold themselves in a ikreatening posture.) 
Soldiers! we've fought together in tbe fields 
And bravely fought : i*the face of horrid deaths 
At honour's x^all, Fve led you dauntless on \ 
Nor do I koow the man of all your bands^ 
^at ever poorly from the trial shrunk, 
Or yielded to the foe contended space* 
Am I the meanest then of all my troops, 
That thus ye thihk, with base unmanly threats. 
To move me now ? Put up. those paltry weapons i 
They edgeless are to him who fears them not : 
Rocks have httn shd^en from the solid base ; 
But what shall move a firm and dauntless mind ? 
Put up your swords, or dare the threatened deed- 
Obey, or murder me.* - * 

VOL.'I. L 
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WquI4 Hj^yer sbrifj^ befpre an armed bost^ 

If hoqoar bade him stand. My royal inaster 

Smil'd at the ardoui: pf my heedloss words, , . 

And promis'd^ when occasion claim'd QMr arn^ 

To put tbem to the proof. 

But ye do peace^and eaae, and) booty k^. 

Safe and ignoble service — be it so — 

Forgive me that I did mistake you .tbus^ 

But do not earn with mage mutijjy. 

Your own destruction. We'll for Pavta OWcb, 

To join the royal army near its yi^alls y v ^ 

And there with blushing forehead will I plead^ 

That ye are men with warlike service worn. 

Requiring ease and rest. Some other cbiefj 

Whose cold blood boils not at the trumpieCa scw^pd^ 

Will in your rearward statiop bead you then, ;^ 

And so, my friends, we'll part. . As for myself, 

A volunteer, unheeded in tbe ra^nksi, 

ril rather fight, with brave m^n for my fellpws^ 

Than be the leader of a sordid band. , . 

(j4 great tnurmur rjses amongst the ranks^ sol^ 
diets call out,) . 

We will not part ! no, no> we will not part f 

( AU call out iogefher^y. 
We will not part 1 , be thou purgcn'fal stilL. , ; 

Bas. How can I be your geB*ml ? ye d)^ , 
As caprice inoves you ; I mtj^(: t)eQbey'd 
As honest men against tl^oiselvf^s pc^rfortn 
A sacred oath.-^ 

Some other chief will more indulgent prove — 
You*re weary grown— I've been too hard a master. 
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Soldiers. ThysilfJ ahd only thee, wiB we obey. ' 
Bas. But if you fbllow me, yourselves yfe pledge ■ 
Unto no easy service : — ^hardships, toils, . 
The hotest dangers of most dreadful fight ' ' 

Will be your portion ; and when all is o*er, 
, Each, like his gen'ral, must contented be 
Home to return again, a poor brave soldier. 
How say ye now ? I spread no tempting lure — 
A better fate than this, I promise none. 
5dWi>r>. WeMl follow Basil. 
Bas. What token of obediefice will ye give ? 

(A deep pause,) 
Soldiers, lay down your arms ! 

(T%ey all lay down their arms.) 
If any here are weary of the service, 
Now let them quit the ranks, and they shall have 
A free difecharge, and passport to their home^ ; 
And from my scanty fortune PU make good 
The welKearnM pay their royal master owes them. 
Let those who follow me their arms resume, 

(they all resume their arms.) 
(Easily holding up his hands.) High heaven be 
prais'd ! 
V t had been grieved to part with you, my soldiers. 
Here is a letter from my gracious master. 
With offers of preferment in the north. 
Most high preferment, which I did refuse. 
For that I would not leave my gallant troop*. 

(Takes out a letter^ and throws it amongst 
them.) 



IfO BASIC* : A TftA09l>Y. 

; (^ great €ommotion amongst tAi soldiers i m^iy 
of them quit their ranks y and crowd a^out 
hiniy calling out,) 
Our gallant gen'ral ! 

(Others caU out.) 
We'll spend our hearts* blood for thee, noble Basil I 
Bas. And so you thought me f^lse ? this bites 
to tb' quick ! * 

My soldiers thought ;ne false ! 

(They all quit their ranks, and crowd eagerly 
(iround him. Basil, waving them off with his 
hands.) 
Away, away, you have disgusted me | 

( Soldi frs retire to their ranks.) 
'Tis well — retire, and hold yourselvegf prepared 
To march upon command ; nor meet again 
Till you are summon'd by the beat of drum. > 
Some secret enismy has tampered with you. 
For yet I will not ^hink that in these ranks, 
There moves a man who wears a traitor's Aeart, 

(The soldiers hegin to march off, and musick 
strikes up.) 
Bas. (holding up his hand.) Gease, cease triunir 
phant sounds, ^ 

Which our brave fathers, men without reproach, 
Rais'd in the hour of triumph 1 but this hour 
To us no glory brings— * 
Then §jlent be your march — ere that again 
Our step§ to glorious strains like these shall move^ 
A "day of battle o'er our heads ipijst p^ass> 



And blood be sh^d to w^sh out this d&fs kain. 

[Exeunt soldiers^ silent and dejected. 

Enter FfiEDERiCK, who starts hack on seeding B^A^i< 

alone. 

Bas. Advance, lieutenant ; wherefore shrink ye 

back ? 
Tve ever seen you bear your head erect, 
And front your man, tho' arm'd with frowning 

death. 
Have you done ought the valiant should not do ? 
I fear you have. (Fred, looks confused.) 

With secret art, and false insinuation, 
The sinnple untaught soldiers to seduce 
From their sworn duty, might become the base. 
Become the coward well ; but O ! what villain 
Had the dark powV t'engage thy valiant worth 
In such a work as this ! ' ^ 

- Fred. Is Basil, then, so lavish of his praise 
On a neglected pitiful subaltern ? 
It were a libel on his royal master ; 
A foul reproach upon fair fortune cast. 
To call me valiant : 

And surely he has been too much their debtor 
To mean them ihis rebuke. 

jB^f. Is nature then so sparing of her gifts. 
That it is wonderful when they are found 
Where fortfune smiles not ? 
Thou art by nature brave, and so am I^. . 
But in those distant ranks moves there not one 

(Pointing off the stage.) 



Of • high ennobled sotil^hy n^mm^farm^4, i* 
A hero.«ad cotumander) wbo will^ yet I 

In his untrppbied grave forgotten lie M 

With meaner men ? I dare b&ewom Jbh^ doesi I 

Fred. What need of words ? I ccayeof thee no 
favour. 
I have offended against armed law. 
And shritik not froW my doom, - 

B(iS4 I know thee well^ I know thou fear'st no| 
death ; 
On scaffold or in field with dauntless breast 
Thou wilt engage him : and, if thy proud soul, 
Jn sullen obstinacy scorns all grace. 
E'en be it so. But if with manly gratitude, 
Thou truly canst receive a brave man's pardon. 
Thou hast it freely. 

Fred. It must not be. Fve been thine enemy r-- 
I've been unjust to theer— 

Ba^. I know thou bast ; 

But thou art brave, and I forgive thee all. 

Fred. My lord 1 my gen'ral ! Oh I cannot 
«peak ! 
J cannot live and be the wretch I am ! 

Bas* But thou canst live and be an honest man 
From errpur turp'd,r— canst live and be my friend, 

(Raising Fred, from the ground.) 
Forbear, forbear ! see wbere Cur fHends ad\^ance 5 
They must not think thee suing ^r a pardon; 
That would disgrace us both. Yet, ere thfey com^f^ 
Tell me, if that thqu may'st w^t^^ hi^our tellj ^ 
What did Bedu^-e thep from (by loyal feith ? 
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Fred, No cumring traitor did my faith ittteiii{i^ 
For then I had withstood him : but of iatc^ A 
I know not bow— a b$d and restless spit^ > 

Has wQr](L'4 wtthia my breasty an4 made : me 

wretched^ 
IVe lent mine ear to foolish idle tales^ 
Of very zealous^ tho' but new-Hiade frtoids* 

JSfiSf Softly^ our fiiends 0pproach--K>f this agam'^ 

SCENE IIL 

^n Apartment in Bbsil's lodgings^ JlSnfer Basii, 

and RosiNBERG, 

HoSf Thank heaven I am now alone with thec^ 
Last night I sought thee with an anxious mind. 
And cursed thine ill-timM absence,— 
There's treason in this most deceitful courts 
Against thee plotting^ and this morning^s tumult 
Hath been its damn'd effect, 

B^f Poo, poo, my friend! 

The nature of map's mind too well thou know'st { 
To judge as vulgar hood-wink'd statesmen do; 
'Vyhpever with their own poor wiles misled, 
^lievc eiich popular tumult or commotion, 
^ust be the work of deep-laid policy, 
Poor^ me^nj, nipehaqic]^ ^uls, w bo little know ; 
A fe^Vh^hort words of epergcitick lorce, 
Spp32^ pQjyf^erful passion on the sudden rous'df ; r 
The animating sight of spmething noble, , ^ 
goRie |b»d , tvm. of the memory finely wak'dj? 



A sound, a simf^ song without dmgn, 
In revQiutioos, tumults, wars, rebeUionsi 
All grand events, bave»oft eflfected more 
Than deepest cunning of their paltry art 5 

Some drunken soldier, eloquent with wine, 
Who loves not fighting, hath harangued his mate^. 
For they in truth some hardships have endur'd : ^ 
Wherefore in this should we snspeci the court ? ^ 

Mqs^ Ah I there is something, friend, in Man- 
tua's court. 
Will make the blackest trait of barefaced treason 
§e^m' fair and guiUless to thy partial eye. 

Bas, Nay, 'tis ^ weakness in thee, Rosinberg, 
Which makes thy mind so jealous and distrustful; 
Why should the duke be false ? 

Ros. Because he is a double, crafty prince — 
Because I've hear'd it rumour'd secretly. 
That he in some dark treaty is engaged, 
E^en with our masters enemy the Frank, 

Bas. And so thou think'st — ' ' 

Ros. Nay, hear me to the end. 

Last night that good and honourable dame. 
Noble Albini, with most friendly art. 
From the gay clamVous throng my steps beguiled^ 
Unmasked before me^ and with earnest grace. 
Entreated me, if I were Basjirs friend, 
To tell him hidden danger waits him bere, 
And warn him well fair Mantua's court to leave; ' 
She said she lov'd thee much ; and hadst thou seen' 
IJov^ anxiously she urg'd — 

JSas. finierruping him.) By bcav^n andearth-i; * 



There is a pay^light breaks thro* thy talfe, ^ 

And I could leap like madmen in their frefiks, 

So blessed is the gleskn i Ah ! no, no, no ! 

It cannot be ! i alas it cannot be ! 

Yet didst thou say she urged it earnestly ? 

She is a woman, who avoids all share 

In secret politicks ; one only charge 

Her interest claims, Victorians guardian friend—^ 

And she would have me hence— it must be so. 

O ! would it were ! how saidst thou, gentle Ro* 

sinberg? 
She urged it earnestly^-^how did she urge k ? 
Nay, pri'thee do not stare upon me thus. 
But tell me all her words. What said she else ? 

JRos. O Basil ! I could laugh to see thy folly. 
But that thy weakness doth provoke me so. 
Most admirable, brave, determinM man J ^ 

So well, so lately try'd, what art thou now ? 
A vain deceitful thought transports thee thus, 
fhinkst thpur- — • 

Bas. I will not tell thee what I think. 

Bos. But I can guess it well^ and it deceives' 
thee. 
JLeave this detested place, this fatal coutt. 
Where dark deceitful cunning plots thy ruin. 
A soldier's duty calls thee loudly hence, ' 

The time is critical. How wilt thou feel 
When they shall tell these tidings in thine ear. 
That brave Piscaro, and bis royal troops, 
Our valiant fellows, have the en'my fought> 
Whilst we, so near at hs^nd, lay loit'ring here ? 



BaJ. ThovL doat d^arb tfay bndn with ftociecr 
■; -fiMMfS* *■' ■ ^ ■ ' ' ^'-' 

Our fortunes rest not on a point so nice^ 
That one short day should be of ail this moment ; ' 
And yet this one short day wifl be to me 
Worth years of other time. 

Eos. Nay, rather say, 

A day to darken all thy days beside. 
Confound the fatal beauty of that woman^ ' 

Which hath bewitched thee so t ^ 

Bas. *Tis most ungenerous 

To push me thus with roygh unsparing hand/ 
Where but the slightest touch is felt so dearly. 
It is unfriendly, 

^(?x, God knows my heart! I would not give 
thee pain ; 
But it disturbs riie, Basil, vexes me, 
To see thee so enthralled by a woman. 
If she is fair, others are fair as she. 
Some other face will like emotions raise. 
When thou canst better play a lover's part : 
But for the present,*--fyc upon it, Basil 1 

Bas. What, is it possible thou hast beheld. 
Hast tarried by her too, her converse shared. 
Yet talkst as tho* she were a common fair ^ one, 
6uch as a man may fancy and forget ? 
Thou art riot, sure, so dull and brutish grown : 
It is not so ; thbu dost belie thy thoughts, 
And vainly try'st to gain me with the cheit, 

fios. Sb thinks each lover of the maid he loves, 
Yet, in their lives, €0m^ many maidens love. 
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I^Ve on it ! leave :thu^ town.nad b^ 4 sqi^§r 1 . 

£^^. Have done^ have done ! why dpfit tbpa 
bate vine thus? ,, , ., , . 

Thy words bepooie disgusting to ine^ IRjOSti^lf^g^ I 
What claim hast thou ipy ^tioq^ to copt^^.? 
rU Mantua leave when it is fit I should*; 

Ros. Then, 'faith ! 'tis fiuiqg thoa f houfa|st 
leave it now; 
Ay, on the insitant. xls't not de^ppifati^a . 
To stay, and hazard ruiu op thy ^me, 
Tho'yet uncbper'd e^en by that tempting Ifirc, 
No lover bies^th^s withppt ? tl^m hast n^ bppe« . ; 

Bas^ What, dost thou mean--^-curse oa tbr 
paltry thought! 
That I should count and barg^m with my^hi^t^r 
Upon the chances of unstinted fevour, ,^ ,. 
As little souls their base-bred fancies feed ? 
O ! were I conscious that within her breast 
I held some portira of her dear regard^ ^ 
Tho* pent for life within a pdson's wa^Is, 
Where thrp' my grate I yet might sometimes see 
E'en but her shadow sportipg in the sun f , r 

Tho' placMby fate where some obstructing bouad^ 
Some deep impassable between. us roll'd, , > r. 
And I might yet from sooje high tow'ring cliff> /^ 
Perceive her distant man^on from afar, - ^ 
Of mai^i^. jts blue smoke rising eve ^nd morn ; , ^^ 
Nay, tho' within the circle of the moon 
Some speJJ did fix her, never to return, > , 

And I might wander in ^hc; bfimi? of n]^ht>, ^ 
And upward turn my ever-g^«ypg $y?^ , ,,;/ 
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Fondly to fharfc tipc^ its varied dis):,* 

Some Ifttle spot that mrght her d^ellirtg Be^ 

My fond, my fixed heart wouldstill adore. 

And bwnnooflferlove. Awaj)', awayl 

How cAnet thou say ta one whtx lovc^r like tne, ^ 

Thou hast na hope ? ^ 

• liasi Bxjtt^ ^iv'iih «tich hope, my friertd, htw' 
stand thy fears ? 
Are they so wc3I refin'd ? Hthv wifk thou beat ^ 
Ere long to heat, that sdme high fevour'd -prince ^ 
Has woTl ber heart, her hand, h&s n^wried hter ? • ' 
Tho^ now uri^aekled, will it alwayd be ? * 

Sas: By heav*n th©u dost coniriye bat ta tor- 
ment. 
And hast -a Ipleastfre in tft-e pain t&bu giv^st! 
There is malignity in "vt'hat thou ^y'st. / 

Eos. No, not malignity, but kindness, Basrf, 
That fain: Would save thee from the yawning guFp^,* ■ 
To which blind passion guides thy heedless steps. ' 

Bas. Go, rather save thyself ^ 

From tBc weak passion which hassei^M thy breast, 
T' assume authority with sage-like brow, 
And^ shape my actions by tbine own caprice* 
I can direct myself.-*— 

Ros. Yes, do thyself^ * ^' 

And let no artful woman do it for thec^ 

Bos. I scorn thy thought: it is beneadi thf 
scorn : ^ 

It is of meanness sprung-— an artful woman t ^ ^ 
O ! she has all the lovdiness of heaven. 
And all its goodaesa tool 



Ros. I mean not to impale disboDest »1$, 
I mean not to impute^— 

Bas. Noy ^£ttii, tbou canst not4 

Bos. What, can I not ? their arts all women have.^ 
Bat no«F of this no more ; it moves thee greatly. 
Yet cmce lagain, as a most loving friend. 
Let me co^re thee^ if thou prizest honour, 
A soldier s fair repute, a hero's fiune. 
What poMe spirits love^ and well I know 
Fall dearly do9t. thou prize them, leave this ptace^ 
And give^thy soldiers orders for the inarch. 

Bas. Nay, dnce tbou must assume it o'er me 
thus, in. 

Be general, and command my soldiers too^ j/^. 

Ros. Whatj hath this passion in so short a space, 
O ! curses on it! so far changed thee, Basil, 
That thou dost take with such ungentle warmth. 
The kindly freedom of thine ancient friend? 
Methinks the beauty of a thousand maids 
Would not have moved me thus to treat my friend. 
My best, mine earliest friend ! 

' Basn Say kinsman rather; chance has link'd us so: 
Our blood is near, our hearts are sever d far ; 
No act of choice did e'er unite. our souls. 
Men most unlike we are ; our thoughts unlike; 
My breast disowns thee — thou'rtno friend dFmine. 

Ras. Ah ! have I then so long, so deariy loved 
thee ; 
So often, with an elder brother's carc^ 
Thy childish rambles tended, shared thy sports; 
Fill'd*upby stealth thy weary schooiaboy's usk; 



t60^ ^AstL : A ¥tA6lttir;: 

IViught tfiy yoting arms thine earliest fbitir 6f 

strength ; 
With boastful pride ibitie early rise beheld 
In glory ^a path^y contented then to fill 
A second place^ so 1 might serve with thee i 
And say*st thou now^ I atti no friend of thfee f 
Well, be it 80 ; 1 am thy kinsman theny ' 
And by that title will I save thy name 
t^rom danger of disgrace. Indulge ihy wt«; ' 
rU lay me down and feign that 1 am sick i 
And yet I shall not feign*^! shall not fagn j 
Por thy unkindness makes me so indeed; 
It will be said that Basil tarried here 
To save his friend/ for so they'll call me still ; 
]^^or will dishonour fall upon thy name 
Tor such a kindly deed.— ^ 

(Basil walks uf and down ingireqt 4^ptatio% 
then sto^Sy covers his face vt^iihUs hmds^ 
and seems to he overcome. /Mosipberg, 
: looks at him famesly.) . j 

O blessed heav^ii^ he W6e^ 1 

(Runs up to himy and catches him iti his arks 4) 

O^sil I I have been too hard upon thee«* 

And is It possible iVe movM thee thiifef ' v^ * 

Ba$. (in a convulsed broken vdice*) I wilt 'r^ 

nounoe-^ril leave*-**- "* ' 

Kos. What says my Basil ^ 

Bas. Vl\ Mantua leave— ril leave this sfcatfcif 
bliss—- ^ 

This k)vely woniafi-«--tear my heart in twaii>^' 

1 



Cast off at ooce my: littte ^pein ctf joy^— 

Be wrctebed— miserable— ^whate'er thou wilt-i- 

Dost tbcm fcu^ve <M ? i 

Rosi, P DOy friefnd ; tny friend I 

1 love tbee.noW more ibw I ever loved tbee. 
I mast1>e cruel to tbee to be kind : 
Eacb pang I see tbee feel strikes tbro' my be^ ; 
Then spare us botb^ call iip tby noble spirit^ 
And meet tbe blow at once ^ Tby troops arereadyr^ 
X/et us depart^ nor lose anotber boun 

(Basil shrihhfrom his arms^ and hoks at 
him with somewhat of an upbraiding, at 
the^fam time a sorrowfid look.) 

has. Nay^ put m? not to. deatb upon tb^' 
instant} 
I'll see ber once agaid^ and then departs 

Ro^. See ber but once again^ and tbou art ruinM 1 
It must not be^f tbou regardest me-^ 

Bas^ Well tben^ it sball not be« Tbou b^st no 
mercy ! 
. Ros. Ah ! thou wilt bless oie all thine after-life 
For wba|. mw si^ms to thee so merciless 

has. (sitting down very dejectedly i) Min$ after- 
life I what 18 mine after-life ? 

My day is closed 1 the gloom of night {scom^' , 
A bop^e^ darkness ^ttles o*er my fate« 
I've seen the jas^ look of her heavenly eyes; 
I've beard the last sounds of ber blessed voice \ 
I've ^en her fair form from my sight d^p^rt s ^ ^ l 
My doom is cldsed! ; u- 

VQL. I- M 



Ros^ (hanging over him "Oi^ifk piff ^wrf- ^^Udn. 
A las ! my friend ! 

Bas^ In all her lovelj gracfe ^be^dijfi^ppeir'a. 
Ah ! little th^ttght I tt^fer to return ! 

-Kt?j. Why 9o despottdmg? think of warlike 
glory. ■ 

Tha fifeldis of fair renown are fetill before thee ; 
Who woulAnot burn such noble farhe to e«m ? 

^$. What now are arms; Of fair renown toiiike ? 
Strive for it those who w4W-^aftd yeti a while, - 
Welcome rough War ; with ajl thy scenes of blood ; 

' (carting from his seat.) 

Thy roaring thundefs>^rid thy ckshiug steel ! 
Welcome once more \ what have* I iiow to do 
But play the brave man o'er again, and die i 

r > , 

'. '■ ' " ' < ' •• 

• '•'-• . 1 . • . ,1 . . , . , 

1 > 

]^ . j^w/^rlsABELj^Avi ; . 

Isah. (^/(> Bas.)' My-pftrice^^ bids tne greet you^ 
tioble Couftt:-^ •' .: > ^ 

Bas. {starting.) What dost thou say ? 
Jtoj*. . : i^i^ :. Dhmn thi^ if ntimely rtiessdge t 
ij^^. The prirtce^^ bids me greet- you, ndble 
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In. the cool gro^d,- feaTd by- tb6lsoulhfci'n gate. 
She Wifch^Mir train— ' ^^ ^ '^ • - ^^i 

J5^^. ^^ t. Wiiar, she TAdeed, h^rseU"? - ^^ 

/f^^. Hferself- my l6idi end khe i^eqiuests to "s^ i 

B^^.iTlWftkfrb^'JJ-fdi- th?S t I yf\Si\t i^&t 
anon. . * . _ 



r ^ 



Rta. (taBng hold of him.) Stay, stay, and-do fto^ 

be a madman stilL 
JBjj. Let go thy hold : what^ must I be a brute, 
A very brute to please thee ? h6,'by heav'n ! 

(Breaks frdmhmartdExtr.y 
Roi. (striking his forehead,) All lost Again ! ill 
fortune light Upon her ! 

(Turning eagetly ft> IdA.) 
And so thy virtuous mistress setidfi thee here \ 
To make appointments, honourable dame ?. 

Isah. Not so, my lord, you must not/call.H w : 
The court will hunt to-morrow, and Victoria 
Would have your noble general of her train. 
Ros. Confound these women, and their artful 
snares, 
Since men will be such fools 1 
Isah. Yes, grumble at our empire as yoii will — 
Ros. What, boast ye of it } empire do ye calf it ? 
It is your shame ! a short lived tyranny. 
That ends at last in hatred and coQ^ei»|>t. 

Isah. Nay, but some women do 9q wisely tutfe. 
Their subjects never from the yoke escape. 

Ros. Some women do, bat th^ynreitewl^] found 1 
There is not pae in all youf paJtry -cdfurt « H 

Hath wit enough for the unge«)>ous task. 
'Faith 1 of )^u all, not one, but brave* Albirti, 
Ajut she disdains it-^-Good be Vyith you, lady ! . 

(Going.) 
Isah. O wouM I could btlt toiich thiat stub-' 
bprn heart! ; 

M 2 
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Haw dea^j^Qtt^ bf f^y for .tlU$])H3ur'«;SC0riii} 

": "' ' iSCENE IV. M 

A Summer J^rfmmt in the Country y the windows 
of which lo(A to a forest f Enter Vi^ctobiAi ii$ 
a hunting dress, followed hy A^bwi ^^nd IsAr- 
vsj44.y sfsaking as thiy enter. 

Vict, (to Alb.) And so you will not sl^re oiif 
sport to day ? ' ^ 

Alh. My days of frolick sliould a^ this be o*erf 
But thou, my charge, has kept me youthful still. 
I should most gladly gO| but, since the dawn, 
A heavy sickness hangs upon my heart ; 
I cannot hunt to day. 

' Vict, ni stay at home and nurse thee, dear 
V V Aibini, 

AJh. No, no, thou shalt not stay. 

,Vict. !Nay, but I wiIK 

1 cannot follow to the cheerful horn 
Whilst thou art sick at home* 

Alb. ■" Not very sick. 

Rather than thou shouldst stay, my gentle child, 
FU mount my horse, and go e'en as I am, 

Vict. Nay, then Til go, and soon return again/ 
Meanwhile, do thou be crfrcful of thyself. 

Isab. Hark, hark ! the shrill horns call us fd tblsi 
field: 
Yc«»r highness hears it ? (musick withimt.) 

Vict. Yes^mylsabeMir "^ 



I heat it> &nd mbtHiliks e'en dt the soutif ^ - " 
I vault already on my leathern seat. 
And feel the fiery steed beneath me shake • 

His mantled sides, and paw the fretted earth } : 
Whilst I aloft> with gay eqnestrian gake\ 
The kw salute of gallant lords retamv 
Who waiting round with eager watcbfiil eye,^ 
And reined steeds, the happy motnenta^feize.^ ' . 
0| didst thou never hear, my Isabell, 
How nobly Basil in the field bec6ni(^ 
His fiery courser's back ? 
♦ J^ab. They say naosfc gFadefulIy. 

. jiUf. What, is the valiant Cotmt not yet de-r 
parted? ' - 

Fid. You would not have our gallant Basil go 
When I have bid him stay? not so^ Albini. ^ 

^Ib. Fyel reigns that spirit still sfo strongly in 
thee, . . 

Whidh vainly covets all men*^ admiration, ' 
And is to others cause of cruel pain I- , - 

! would thou couldst subdue it! 

Plcf. My gentle friend, thou sbouldst not be 
severe; : ■•.. . ':- % i ,fjjh -, 

For now in truth I love not admirationr 
As I was wont to do ; in truth 1 60 not; 
But yet, this once my womaaVlieavt. excuse. 
For $;bere h ^metbing Mrange io this nmi^s love, 

1 never met before, and I miist prove it* ' 

, ^ ^^ .Well, prove it then, be atti^ea too tbyioIf| 
And bid #weet peace of mind a sad farewell. 
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y0if6 BMn : A TBACmiY. 

Picf^ ®iit» b that will not hcl ftsfeill peace ?re- 
store:: ■•' ■ ' '■"■ " '''■■■ > tli): ■• '. 

For after %hfe, all foWy of the kind i • i . r ; 
Wil) quite Sosipid and disgustii^ seem ; I 

And so I sfaili become a pitodent maidy 
And.passiog' wise at last, (nmskk beard wUhmf^} 
Hark, hark ! again ! 

All good be with yoQ ! I'll rd;urn ere long, i ./ 

[Exeunt Victoria. ^^W IsabciHi, 

jilh. (sola.) Ay, go, and ev'ry blessing wtdi 
thee go, .^ ! - 

.!P3y most tormeijting, and most pleasing charge ! 
^liikc vapour^ firom the mountain stream art thou. 
Which lightly rises on the morning air, 
Aikl; shifts;its fteetiDg ibrm withiCvVy breeac, . 
For ever vMying,) and ifcr ever gnace&l. '/ 

Endearing, gen'rous^boontifnl and kind ; . 
Vain, fanciful, and fond of worthless praise ; 
Courteqns and gentle, proud and magnificent ; 
And yet these adt)sfse qualiti^ in thee. 
No dissonance, i nor striking contrast make ; ' < ' 

For stitt thy geod^and amiable gift^i ^ 

.The sober dignity of virtue wear not. 
And such ar^witciiirig' mien thyifbUies shew. 
They make a ver)^ idiot of reproof^ ; 

Add jimile; it Jto tj£sgi»eev^-^ 
Wfaai ^baUrI^d(^ witfe thee ?— It grieves me much 
To hear Count^B^itis n^ttyjet depiarted* ; , 
,WbeiD friiinotlit^r.ehacQ^^be^ tomes,; {HK w^c|i>his 

And speak to him myselP— 



I 
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Oi X cptild h^te her for that poor amlihion/^ 
Which silly adoratwn^nly claiii^i,,,%; ^ 

[Bftt that I weir remeaabcr, io my youth 
I feltf the fifcekfr^^dW j|K>!t )^^ it- Iqpftf 

As that which did degrade a noble mi|id^, [£^xt^ 

• e»r f - . , ^ • ' ^ 

^ i;^fy heautifm groi^e tti thj^ forest. Husi^i and 

thorns heard afar off^ whilst htmtsnten^and (logs 

ix^pear passing over t^e stage , at a great dis^ 

fame. Winter Y iCTO^xi a ^ and Basi^/j^ if Wt 

alighted from their horses. . 

^<:/. C^peaipfg tp pftJM^nUmih 

ouf banfe9*t# tl# fuithff g^rovoi > .^ 
And wait usr ibere^-frf ; , • ^ :>. 1 1 

(^^0 Bas J 7i)is sppi 90 fkmn^^9i!iAmfmgmfit*\i^ 
*Tw€f e aacmtege with ipors^' bci^fa (O*^ womr ^ ?^ ' 
Jts velvet iuif, wbwii little elfnia daip^ n 

And^6^iiliC9 if port; IkD^lMI^^ 9iiw^0r'a* OHic^ :> ^ 
J l<^e t<)^tre^>iBf)artiifc^^^ i . 

jB^^. O! I would quit the i&hc^Hat'oIra god 
For [§i*iK>M©l%btftri fq^^ 

/^W. ; V r Iil#¥e this SpQt. 

£Uf.- li it J9 appirwh^ire p«e wcmkl live aud di^. 
Fict. Sfter'^lH^' tb^ ♦ twiswd bpwgba of thos^ 

Tbf SIWhlji^TOft on tfe^bdgbt'oing. fpli^ play/ 

Aud tinge the scaled bark with r^i447 brovjrn, 

Is it not. beautiful ? . i , . ^ / 



1^ BAStL: JLTBAGfeDY. 

Bat. * Tis passihg bcaulffiil. 

To see the wn^bcams on thB foliage phy, ' H 

' ( ht a svfl 's&ide.) 
And tinge the scaled bark with raddy brown. 

FicU And here Tve stood foil ofteoi dftlad- 
• im^ed 

The graceful bending^ o*er that shady pool. 
Of yon green willow^ ^hose ftir awttpy bou|[ba 
So kiss their iinag^ oi\ the glassy plain^^ 
And bathe their leafy tresses in the stream. 

\bas. And I too love to see its drooping bougha 
,iSo kiss their image on the glos^ plain, 
Ahtl bathe their leafy tr^ssf s in the stream^ 

Fict. My lord, it is uncivil in you thus 
My very words with raocVry to repeat. I ^ 

Bas. Nay^ plHfdon n^, did I indeed repeat } 
I meant it not ; but when I hear thee speek, 
60 iiweetly dwella thy voiee up6n mine ear. 
My tongue e^en tmawarea nasumea ib^ tone 1 
As motherVon their lisping infimts gate,* q ^ 

And catcbi^tirb^okmi words. I pri^the^ pardbd! l 
Vict. Bat we must leave ^his grove ^ the birds 
fly lowfi ^ / i i ' . ' . ; 

This should forbode a sttHW^ and yet o'erbead ' 
The sky, bespread iwitb little downy clouds .^ 

Of purest whiie^« wduld scmn to :prOnliae peace; 
Howbeauti^ltiiQae pretty ^tx>w^ r v • 

Bos. Of a most dazzling brigbineis ! '^ 
Fi^f. Nay, nay, a veil that tempers tpe^en^s 
brightness, ' -— '■, ' ; . > » 1 
Of softest, piirest white. j - n vj3 



n.9Bm^^mk(mMti JB89 

, ^jObiS^Af^tbof^^tf^afigel^ in his upward flight^l 
Had left b»iTiM^leiloau^ f.^e oT 

{yJ^JiBtHh nio^t unlike a garment ; small and 

:- (^tirfmgrtmtidpmidfermvmgtMthe ir^z-' 
ing at her.) 
But thou Tegard'st them not. .. i 

Bds. Ah ! what sbottld I regard^ where should) 
I gaze? ^ 

For in that fat-shot glance, so kMoly waked^ \ 
That sweetly iis]ng>sfnile of admiration. 
Far better do I learn how feir heaven is, ; 

Than if I gaz*d upon the bhie serene^ 

Fid. Remember you have pronuaed^ genfie 
Count, ^; : !'' 

No nfK)re to vex me with surfi fooB^ words^ iv . 
Bas. Ah ! wberelbiae .should tny tongue takmo I 
be mute 2 v. \ " -^ 

When lev^ I0C& and eveiy mcrtion tell, i > , 1 
So plainly tell, and will ndt be forbid, 1 
ThM I adore thee, love thee^ wordli^ thee ! ^ 

^r (yietoiia. hoh hat^tyatiddispieasid^^ 

yAh I pardon me, I know not what I say. 
Ah ! frowti tlot thus i Icantelsefi theeirowtiv 
ril do wh»le*er thou wilt, I will be silent : v 
But 0;kia\ii^Bed toii^ue^ and lHU9tm^ v 

Are hard at OQoe txx hfia£j--<^Wilt thou forgiife me I 
Fia. Well titinkoaic^neiofit ; weUl quit thiik 

I do repent me that I led thee here, 

3|it 'twas the fayVite path of adear (mui ; 
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Here many a Hnieiwewander'd, arm in'^rmf 
We loved th^ grcmi, and now ttot lie is ab^^nt, 
I love to haunt it stilL .w {l^WstarJs.) 

Bas. His favVite path-— a friend— tbete arna in 

(Clasping his hands, and raij^fig. thim to his 
head.) 
Tbea there is such a one;! ^ 

(Drooping his head, and loatitig distractedly 
r ' iijpfin the gmundj : : ..i ? 

rdream'4 »ot of :ijti, ^ 

Vict, (pretending mi to tek him.} TbiitilittleiaM> 
with woodbine all O.'ergrow'DV ' 

He Ipvqd so well !^it isa/fragtaat path. 
Is it not. Count ? , . :; 

Bas^ • ^ I It is a gtoomy !0»€ J 

/S^A J have, my loid, befcn wont to think it 
cheerful. :i 

Bas. I ihdughi yoiyr b^hnesS'iKieaQt toiJeave 
this spot ? : ■■ ^"i \\t • ::.■■? ■■' . [ i\'.: 

Vict. Iddyandrby idra^sianfe M^eUl! take out way i 
if'or here he often walk'd\wfth;;sa&n taring pace. 
And listened to the woodlark's eiremug ^ag; \ 

Bas. What nmsti on his vay footstitps go ? ! 
Accursed be the ground oii wbioh he ttod I W • 

Vtct. Andis CobntiBastt sD^un6Qtii^:grQWQ> 
That he 'Would curie my bncuher to my fefcei' 

£^j»Y4Dar brother I vgrackuia'Gk)d lis it your 
brother ? ' : 

That dear^ thatloraig)iH6nd bf whom yxDttc^poJCe;^ 
Is he indeed yoqr brother ? 



fiJ&SIL : A THAGEBt. ^ I7 1 

Vm^ i ^ ^ He is indeed, fny loi^d. 

Bas. Then heaven bless him ! all good angels 
V Mess him! 
I could weep l>^et» hinv n5w, shed blood for Mm ! 
I could — O what a fdolish heart have I ! 

(Walks up and doiim with a Jturried sfep^ 
tossing about his arms in transport ; then 
stops shorty andruris up to Victoria.) 
Is it indeed jour brother? 

Fict. It is indeed : what thoughts disturbed 

the* so? 
Bas. I will not tell thee ; foolish thoughts they 
Wire. ' ' •' • • ' , 
Heav'n bless your brother ! 

Vict. Ay, heav'n bless him too ! 

I have but him ; would' I had two brave brothers. 
And thou wert one of them. ^ 

Bas. I would fly from thee to earth's utmost 
\ bounds, 
Were I thy brother — 
And yet methinks, I would I had a sister* 
yi€P2 And wherefore would ye ? 
BaSn •: To place her near thee. 

The soft companion of thy hours, to prove. 
And, when far distant, sometimes talk of me^ 
Thou couldst not chide a gentle sister's cares. 
Perhaps, when rumour from the distant war. 
Uncertain tales of dreadful slaughter bore, 
Thou'dst see the tear hang on hep pale wsin cheek, 
4nd kjq^ly %ay, how does it fare with Basil ? 



Fict. Na more of this— indeed there mv^ n6 

more. 
A friend's remembrance I will ever bear thee. 
But see where Isabella this way comes ; j 
1 had a wish to speak with her alone ; 
Attend us here, for soon will we return^ 
And then tftke horse again. [Exit. 

Basi (looking after her for some' time.) Sete Ivith 

what graceful steps she move^ along. 
Her lovely form, in ev'ry action lovely ! 
If but the wind her ruffled garment raise, 
I^ twists it ifito some light pretty fold, - 
Which adds new grace. Or shoul4 some dmalt 

mishap, . V - 

Some tangling branch, her fair ilttire derange. 
What would in others strange, or awkward seem. 
But lends to her some wild bewitching cbarm^ <^^ * '^ 
See, yonder does she raise her lovely arm 
To pluck the dangling hedge-flowV as ehe goest 
And now she turns her head,-as thp\$he view*d 
The distant landscapf i now petbioks she walka 
With doubtful 4ing'ring steps*— will she look back ? 
Ah no I yon thicket hides her from my sight* ^^ 
Bless'd are the eyes that may behold her still, ^ 
Nor dread that evVy look .shall be the last I '■' 

And yet she said she would remember me. 
I will believe it ; Ah ! I must believe it. 
Or be the saddest soul that sees the light ? 
But lo, a messenger, and from the. army ! 
He brings me tidings; grant they may be good ! ^ 
Till now I never fear'd what man might utter ; 



I drwd bit tala^^^Skid^graiit hm^iM^^X \ 

■ 

JSnUr M^SSKNGEB. . 

JVom the army i » * 7^ 

Afiffx. Ycj^. my brd^ ,^ f 

\Btfx. What udings fariog^st thcti J^ 

ilf^x. Th* imperial army und^r^bmva Fieea^ . 
Have beat the enemy near Pavia*s waUs. , 

jBof. Hal have tbey foughtl and is the battle o'er? 

Mess. Yes, conqper'd ; ta'en the French icing 

Who, like a noble, gallant gentleman, 
f^Q^ht to. the last, nor yielded up l^ ^word. 
Till, being one amidst surrounding fiies. 
His arm? could do t)o more. > 

B0Si What dost thou say ? who is made pris^OiCr^ 
What kii^ did %ht so well ? 

Mess. The king of France. 

J3^. ; Thou aaidfit-^ — thy word^ do ring so in mif>d 
^ ears^ 
I oionot catch their sense — the battle's o'er ? 

M^ss* It is, my lord. Fiscaro staid your coming/ 
But couid no longer stay« His troops were bold^ 
Occasion press'd him, and they bravely fought— (f 
They bravely fought, my lord ! 

Bas. I hear, I bear thee*' 

Accursed am I, that it should wring my heart 
To hear th^y bravely fought !— • o 

They bravely fought, whilst we lay ling'rtng hcrCi 
O ] f jifvhat a hi^d blow to strike md thua ! 
Perdition! shame 1 disgrace ! a damned bbw 3 



174 * BASIL : A TRAGW^r^ 

Mess. Ten t&Qtisa^d of the enemy dtci s1ahs>^ 
We too have lost full many a gallant soul. 
I vie>y'd the closing armies from afer ; 
Their close pik'd ranks in goodly order^pt^^) ^ 
Which seem'd, alas ! when that the fight was^o'er^ 
Like the wild marshiBS^ crap of stately reeds^ 
Laid with the passing storm* ^ Idxxt woe ts me 1 
When to the field I came, what dismal ^hts I 
What waste of life ! what heaps of bleeding slain ! 

Bas^ Would I were laid ared^ disfigured corse, 
Amid those heaps ! they fought, and » we were 
absent ! ^ - 

(ffalis abmf dufrMctedlj^ then siEfs'JiorP.) 
Who sent thee here ? . 

Mess. Piscaro sent me to inform CooDt'^lri], ' - 
He needs not now his aid, and gtv^ hifh^feavs ^ 
To march his tardy troops to distant* quartet's. ^ 

Bas. He says so, does he ? well, it shall be #t>. 

(Tossing hi^ arms dkiracfed^.) 
I will to quarters, narrow quarters go. 
Where voice of vfBX shall route me ik(tih>m> more. 

/.!.:: .-. ^ [Exit. 

Mess. V\\ follow after him ; he Is^istmcted :-— 
Aud yet he looks to wild I dare noJfc do^if. 

- - \ . > 

Enter Victojiia- fas if frightened, follow eii^iy 

ISABELI-A. \ ' ■ ' 

Vict, (to Isab.) Didst thou not mark liim as ht 
passM thee too ? -^ • 

Isah. I saw him pasS) but witli dttch ha^'«teps 
I had ao timel '■ "^^j 



Vict. I m^ him with a wild disoiicler d air. 
In furious haste ; he stopptd distractedly. 
And gazed upon ifte with a mournful look, 
But p3^'4 .^way, and apoke not. Who art thou ? • 
. , (To th^ Messengtr.) 

I fear thou ^rt a bearer of bad tidings. 

Mess^ No, rathqr good as I should deem it, 
,madam« 
Ahho' unwelconie tidings to Count Basil. 
Qurarmy hath a glorious battle won ; 
Ten thousand French are slain, their monarch 
captive. 
Via. (to Mes$.) Ah there it is ! lie was not in 
the fight. 
Run aft^f him L pray-— nay, do not so-t-* 
Run to bis kinsman, good Count Rosinberg, .; 
And bid him follow him*— I pray thee run ! 
Mesf. Nay> lady, bjt. your leave, you seem nat 
well : 
I ^ill conduct you hence, and then I'll go. 

Vict. No, no^ I'm well enough ; I'm very weU ; 
Ooy hifc thee hence, and do thine errand swiftly. 

[Exit Mcsserigtr^ 

what a wretch am I ! I am to blame 1 

1 only am to blame ! 

Jsah. Nay, whaefore say 90 ^ 

What have you done that others would not do ? 
Vict. What have I done ? Fve fool'd a noWe 
heart-^— 
r ve wrwk'd a^ brave man's honour I 

[Exit, /r^mwf tt^©« I^abejlaf 
3 
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Act v. 



*# 



SCENfi I.— ^ (iark night; no moony hui afl^sfafi 
glimmering ; the s^age represents (as much as cafi 
he discovered for the darkness) a churth-yard with 
fart of a chap el y and a wing of the ducal palace 
adjoining to it. Enter Basil, with his hat off, 
his hair arid his dress in disorder y stepping slowly,' 
and stopping several times to listen, as if he was 
afraid of vieettng any one. 

• * 

Bas. No sound is here : man isatresl^ and I 
May near his habitations venture fiwthji 
Like some unbless^ creature of 'the o^t^^ 
Who dares not meet his fece--*— Her window'is <iBrki|( 
No streaming hght doth from her chao^r beam^^ 
That I once more may on her dwelling gazci . 
And bless her stilL AH now is dark for me ! 

(Pauses for some time, and looks upon- tike ^rave^Jf 
How happy are the dead, who quietly rasl 
Beneath these stones ! each by bis kindred lui^n^^ 
Still in a hallow'd neighbourship with tbose^ ^ 

Who when alive )>is social cdnvcrse stored:: t 

And now perhaps some dear sufvivii^ fikod > ^ 
Dbth hVire at times the grateful visit pay, * , * .< ^^ 
Read with sad eyes his short memorial o'er. 
And bless bis m^emVy stHl ! — . :; ». 

But I, like a vile outcast of my kiad^ - i? • 
In isome lone ^ot must lay mUmburied corar, . 
To rot above the earth j' where, if perchanw 



f 

The steps* o^ hunisiD tvand'rcr e'er appro«ch^ 
He'll stand aghast, and flee the horrid placej > 
With dark imaginations frightful made, 
Tfc^ hnjwt of danxned sprites. O cursed jWretcJi^!/ 
r the &ir and houQur^d field sbould^st thou have 

, ^ 4ied, 

Where brave friends, proudly smiling thro* their 
: , tears, 

Ua4. pointed out the spot where Basil lay I 

^r (A light seen- in Victoria's windom.) 

Buti^a I the wonted, welcome light app9ars. 
HowlMrig^t within I see her chamber wall! 
Athwart it too, a dark'ning shadow mpv^, . 
A slender woman's form : it is herself! 
What mea^ that motion of its clasped hands ? , 
That drooping head ? alas is sheJn sorrow ? 
Alas ! thou sweet enchantress of the mind. 
Whose voice was gladness, and whose presence 

bliss, 
Art tbou unhappy too ? I've brought thee woe ; 
It is for me^ thou weep'st. Ah ! were it so, 
Fa&^n as I am, I yet could life endure. 
In some dark den from human ^sight conceaFd, 
So, that I sometimes from my haunt might steal. 
To see4md love thep still. No, no, poor wretch ! 
She weq)$ thy shanse, she weeps, and scorns theo 

too. 
She moves again ; e'c^n darkly imaged thus, ^ 

How lovely is that iorm 1 

(PmiseSi still looking at th^ window.) 
To be^so near thee, and for ever parted I 
yoii. !• N 



He stoftiild hire met itie here. HoUa, FeFoamlo I 

■ • - ^ _. ■ .... ,-,*,^ 

W«*ve lost bim, he is gone, he's broke fjrom meft 
Did' I not bid thee meet me early het^, - 
For that he b^s been known to haunt this pliicV^^ 
Fer. Which way has begone? - 

* Geo/. Towards the forest, if I guess arigkt. ^^ .' 
But do thou run with speed to Rosinbcrg, 
Andhe will' fbflbw him: run swiftly, man ! ' ^ 

': ' ' ' ■ "■ ■■ • • - •feteuim 
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SCENE 11. , 

t 

ji Woody ivild arid savage ; an enfry to a cdvf^ i}^ry 

much tangled with hrushwoody is seen in the hack- 

\^round. ' The time represents the ddwn of morn- 

■ ing. ' Basil is discovered standing riedr the front 

J of the st^ge^ in a thoughtful posture^ with a cou- 

pie of pistols laid by him on a piece of prOje^tin^ 

^ rock; he pauses for some time. ^ 

Bas. C^lone.) What shall I'be some few slSoft 
' naoments hence ? ^ 

^hy a^I now? who from the dead will rise * ' 
To teij me of^that awful state unknown ? 
But be it what it; may, or bliss, or torment. 
Ail rihil^tion^.<lark/apd endless rest, . 

Qr itspmjt , dreajd-,. thine, majpV wildest ' fangc of 
>'-'-* 'thought, > 

Hath never yet conceivM, that chahge 1*11 djtVc " 
Which makesf me any. thing but what I am . 



••. ' 



I caj^ bear SjDorpipjos'^ijng^i tr€»4 fiekjKof fii^ ni 
In frozen gulphs of cold eternal lie^ 
Be toss*d aloft through tracks of eqdless void, 
©ttt cannotv live in sham^^fPausfisJ O isQpipfSB 

(tho.ugfat I 
Will ihc great God of mercy, mercy Ijave 
On all but those who are most miserabje? > 
Will he not pupiBh with a pitying band 
The poor, falfn, froward child ? (Paum.J 
hxid shaU I tben against bis )vil} ofi^d^ 
Because he is most good and merciful ? 

I horrid baseness! what, what $ball I do ? 
ril think no more-r-it tjurns my dizzy brain—' 
^t is too late to tbink— -what mosit be, mu$Jt bcrr 

1 cannot live, therefore I needs must die, 

(Takes up the pistoU^ and walks up and dowff^ 
loofiing wilflly firqi^nd him, fhpn discovering 
the cavis mouth.) 
H^iCj^ j^n ^ntry to spme cjarkspme cave, 
Where an uncoffin'd corse may rest in peace. 
And hide its foul corruption from the earth, 
f he threshold ii? untpark'd by mortal foot^ 
Til do it here, 

(JSnt^fS the cave and Exit ; a deep silence ; then 
the report of a pistol is heard from the cave^ 
and soon after. Enter Rosinberg, Valtomer, 
, J%po OfRcers and Soldiers, almost at the sani^ 
moment, by different sides of the stage.) 
22j^/^ l^his way the sound did come. 
Palt. How came ye, soldiers? heard ye that 
report? 



Ij/ M Wi heard it, tM it sefem^d to ti6me 
from hence. 
Which itiade li^ th!s way hie. > 

' ; lbs. A horrid fancy darts across tny -mffti. . 

(A groan heaidff^mihe cave.) 
(^0 Valt.) Ha! hcirdst th<:)u that ? 

Vah. Methinks it is iht groari of ofte m pain; 

(A s^ctfitd groM:) 
Ros. Ha! thfcreagirt^! 

Fii//. From this cave's mouth, S6 diark and 
choak*d with weeds. 
It seemfe to come. 

Kos. rif enter first, • 

1^/ Off, My Lord, the way is tangled 6*^t' with 
briers: 
Hard by, a Few short paces to the left. 
There is-^nother mouth of easier access"; 
I passM it even now. 

Ros. Then shew thfe ^iy. pEiEUjft. 

... .... ^ ^^ 

SCENE HI. 

The inside of the cai>e. Basil discovered lyifip h^ iht 
ground^ with his head raised a Uttk upon aftw 
stones and earthy the pistoh tying beside kim^ and 
Ihodupon his hreast. Enter R6siiiB:^Rb, Val* 
TOMER, 4w^ Officers. Rosinberi;, upon seeing 
'Bb&W, stops short with horr our y and feffiains itio^ 

tionless for some time. 

■'.•■.'■. , * ■ 

Volt. Great God of heaven ! what a sight is this ? 
(Rosinberg runs to Basil, and .stoops down 
by Ms side.) 



I 



; done ? ' A 

£^^. (Covering bhf^cc.m^hhkfHs^jyf\^^M^^ 
ibott come ? J itbo^^^ tp 4i^.ii| pe^, .^ 
V ^ ^^« Tfaoa kpoiar'&t 01^ vnpt-^I am thy Roskif 

Tby ^earcst> truest friead, thy lovI«g. kiflsn^ ? , 
Thou dost not say to roe, Why art thou come:? 

Bas. Shame kqows no kindried : I anvfaU'p^ dis^ 
grac'd; 
My fame is gone, I cannot look upQU thfie, :' 

Rq^. My Basil, noble sptHt ! talk W>t tl^u^ ! 
The greatest mind untoward fate may prove : 
Thou art our genVou^, valiant leader stilly ; 

Fairn OS thou artr-^-and yet itbou ^rt not fairq ; 
Who says thou art, must put his harness on, 
And prove his words ip blp()d, 

Bas. Ah Rosinberg ! this is no time to boast ! 
j[ once bad liopes a glorio^^s name to gain ; . 
TiOQ proiad of heart, I did too much aspire \ - x 
The hour of trial came, and-fci;ind me wanting. ' 
Talk not of me, but let met>e forgotten, — 
And p I my friend I somertiing napbraidsme bpre, 

(Laying his hand ofi bis hreast.) 
f*0r that I now remember how oft times, ^-^ 
I have usurp'd it o'er thy better worth, , . * T 
Most vifinly teaching where I shoul4 tjavp legjRnt ; 
But thou wilt pardon me,— - 
. Jj^s. (taking B^isiVs iaxd, ^nd pressing i^ .i9ijtis 
Breasl.J Rend not my bear^ in ^wain ! Q 
talk ribi tins ! * ^ ^ : ; .^^r 
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1^ BAsir : A 'rtiAC^M6ti 

I knew tliciti w*rt sttperiour t<^ myselfi ^ 
And 40 all men beside : thou wert my pridd^; 
I paid thee deTrence with a wHling beart, 

Bas. It wa^^delusion, all ddu^ipn^ Rdfiioberg^K 
I feel my weakness now, I bwniny pride. .. 
Give me thy hand, my time is near the close : 
Do this for me : thou know'st my lor6, Victorja^rr 
'Ros. O curse that woman ! §he it is alone— r 
She has undone us all ! 

Bas. It doubles unto me the stroke of death . 
To hear thee name her thus. O curse her not! 
The fault is mine ; ^e*s gentlc> good and blame- 
kiss.'^— 
Tho]u wilt not then my dying wish fulfil ? 

Ros. I will ! I will ! what wouldst thou have 

me do ? 
Bas. See her when I am gone ; be gentle with 
her; 
And tell her that I bless'd her in my death ; 
E'eA in my agonies I loved and bless'd her. 
Wilt thou do this ?— 

Bos. ril do what thou desir'st. » 

Bas, I thank thee, Rosinberg ; my time draws 

near. 
(Raising his head a Utile and perceiving Officers.) 
Is there not some one here ? are we alone ? 

Ros. (making a sign for the OfKcers /o f^iire)'T\s 

but a sentry, to prevent intrusion. 
' Bas. Thon know'st this desp'rate detd frdm 
sacred rites 

-r m V. 

Hath shut me out : I am iinbless'd of nnfen, - ^ ' 



And what I ^Titi^j^^sig^tpl tb'jswA^^ ; :?fr>: I 

I dare iHlttbinfe; when I am gon^^ jQtty/rign4: ..^ 

, O ! let a good m^n*s prayers to h^^'a jag^^^ ,^^, i 

JFcff! Wi,«iFe6djr)g. spirit ?— Pray for n^. , ;; 

What think^st ihoq ? although an outcast here, . 

May 0otv«>ra^ heavenly mercy stiJl be found ? . , i 

Sos. Thou wilt find mercy — my beloved^ 

JBasil— 

It cannot be that thou shouldst be rejected. 

I will with beqded knee — ^^I will implore — 

It choaks mine utterance— I will pray for thee— ^ - 

Bas. This comforts me— thou art a loving friend. 

I (ji noise without J 

Ros. (to Off. without.) What noise is that ? 

- * . - ■ ^ 

Enter Valtomlr. 

Vah. (to Ros J My lord, the soldiers all insist to 
enter. 
What shall I do? they will not be denied: .^ 

They say that they will see their noble genVah 7. 
Bas. Ah my brave fellows ! do they call me so? 
Ros. Then let them come. 

(Enter soldiers^ who gather round Basil, and 
. hok mournfully, upon him \ he holds out- his 
hand to them with a faint smile.) ^ , ^ 

Bas^ My genVous soldiers, this is kindly. mea^t.' 
Vm low i'tbe dust ; God bless you all, brave hearts! 
1^&>/., And Grod blpss you, my noble, noble 
genVal! 
We'll never follow such a leader more. 
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"idSpf. Ah I bad you staid wttiiiiBi Wfy'flobfe 
gen'ral, - - - * 

ItVe wt^uki have died for you. '^ * 

(3d Soldier endeavo^rs next tt) speaiy "hut cctn^ 
not ; and kneeling down 1^ BaStl^ t^^efs hh 
face with Ms cloak. Ro^inb6rg fuhii his 
face to the wall and weeps.) "' ' ' 

Bas. {in a very faint broken voice.) Where art 
thou ? do not leave me, Rosinberg-r- 
Come near to me-^these fellows make me weep : 
I haye no power to weep— give me thy bandar--: 
Llovc to feel thy grasp — my heart beats strangely—^ 
It beats as tho' its breathings would be few — 
Remember — 

Ros. Is there ought thou wouidst desire? 

Bas. Nought but a little earth to cover me. 
And lay tfee smooth sod evtn with the ground-^ 
Let no stone mark the spot — give no pffeace. ' 
I fain would sjiy — what can I s^y to thee ? 

{A deep pause:; after a feeble struggle^ B^^l 
expires.) 

1st Sol. That motion was his last. 

Id SoL His spirit's fled. 

Iff S&l. God grant it peace i it was a noble 

spirit! \ 

4ti S&l. The trumpet's sound did never rouse a 

braver. 

1^/ Sol.' Ala«>! no trumpet e'er sbaH nwise him 
more, 
Until the dreadful blast.that wakes the dead. 



^ Ssi. ' And whda thai sounds i t will not v^ke 

a braver. 
3d Sol. How pleasjgitttly he shared our hardest 
- - ' iciil; 
Oar<5oarsefet food the daintiest fare be made. 
AihSoh Ayj miiny a time i*the cold damp plaint 
has be 
With cheerful coum'nancc cried, '* good rest, my 

hearts!" 
Then wrapp'd him in his cloak, and laid him down 
E'en like the meanest soldier in the field. 

('Rosinberg all this fime continues hanging ovet 
the body, and gazing upon it. Valtomer 
now endeavours to draw him away.) 
Fait. This is too sad, my lord. 
Ros. There, seest. thou how he lies ? so fix'd, 
so pale ? 
Alx ! what an end is this ! thus lost ! thus falFn ! 
To be thus taken in his middle course. 
Where he so nobly strove; till cursed passion 
Came like a sun-stroke on his mid-day toil, 
And cut the strong man down. O Basil \ Basil t 
Fait. Forbear, my friend^ we must not sorrow 

here. 
Rps. He was the younger brother of my soul. 
Fait. Indeed, my lord, it is too sad a sight. 
Time calls us, let the body be removed. 
! Ros. He was— -O ! he was !ik« no other man ! 
Fait, (stiil ^ndeavpuring to draw him away.) 
Kay, now forfbear. 

J^os. I loved him from his birth I 

• 3 • 



l^^9 BAsi^: A TRAG^p;sr, 

/:W/. Tia\Q presses, let the ,bp4y b^^rfern^^ed. 
jRos. What sayst thou ? ... 

Fal/. Shall we not remoy^ l?iT| hence ? 

Bos. He has forbid it, and has charge4 me Avell 
To leave his grave unknown ; for th^t the church 
All sacred rites to the self-slain denies, t 

He would not give offence. 

1 J/ SoJ. What ! shall our genVal like a . veigp 
wretch. 
Be laid unhonour'd in the comnipn ground ? 
No last salute to bid his soul farewell ? 
No warlike honours paid ? it shall not be. 

fldSoL Laid thus? no by the blessed light of 
heav'n ! 
In the most holy spot in Mantua's walls. 
He shall be laid; in face of day be laid : 
And tho' black priests should curse us in the teeth. 
We will fire oer him whilst our hands have po^eF 
To grasp a musket. I , f 

Several Soldiers^ Let those who dare forbid i\! 
Ros. My brave companions, be it as you will., 
(Spreading oui his arms as if he would em^ 
, brace the Sgldiers.- — They prepare to refmive 
the body.) 
VaU. Nay, stop a while, we will not rnq^cf!; it 
now. 
For see a mournful visitor appears, , . , - 

And must not bQdwied. . 

Ei^ter ViCTORu ^W I^ABBI^i^a. 

Vtct. I thought to find him here, where has he 
fled? . > 



BASIL : A TRAGEDY. fi^ 

(Rosltiberg^oiw/^ to thehody itiithout speaking ; 
Victoria shrieks out and falls Into the arms . 
^ of Isabella.) 
/fc^. Ayj my sweet gentle' mi^ress, thiis Ivill 

kill thee. 
Vi^t. (recovering.) Unloose thy liold, and let ih^ 
look upon him. ^ 

O ! horrid, horrid sight ! my ruin'd Basil ! 
Is this (he sad reward of all thy love ? 
O! I have murderM thee ! *' 

(Kneels down hy the body, and hmdi over it.y 
Thfese wasted streams of life !^ this bloody wound ! 

(Laying her hand upon his heart.) 
Is there n6 breathing here ? all still! alt cold! 
Open thine ieyes, speak, be thyself agaiti, 
And 1 will ibv^ thee, serve thee, folloiv thee, > 
In spite of ail teproach. Alas ! ala^ ! 
A' H^fesd ieorse are thou for ever la'td, 
And dost not hear my call. — 

Ros\ No, madam ; now your pity cortics too late* 
Victi Dost thoii upbraid me ? O ! I have de- 
served it ? 
Ros. No, 'madaTjj, no, I will riot now upbraid 3 
But wonfian's grief is like a summer stofm, 
Shdrt a^ it violent is ; in gayer 'Scenes, 
Where soon thou shalt in giddy circles blaze, 
And play the airy gbddess of ^theday, f 

Thine eye, perchance, amidst ihe observing Cfov^'d^, 
Shall mark th 'indignant facd of B&sit*)5 friend, 
Aiid then it will upbraid. : ; 

Vict. No, never, never ! thus it shall not be. 



iQi BASIL : A T1A6E1»T«. 

With gentle censare usiag but bis &idts 
As modest means to introduce bis praise ; 
For pity like a dewy twilight comes 
To close th* oppressive splendour of bis day^ 
And they who but admired him in his height^ 
His altered state lament^ and love him fairn. 
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PER50;^S OF THE DRAMA. 



MEN. 



Mr. Withrington. ^ 

Mp. Harwood. 

G)LQN£L Hardy. 

Sir XoFTus Prettyman. 

Mr, Opal. 

Mr. Roystoi^. 

Humphry. 

Jonathan. 

Thomas. 

SSRVANTS^ &c. 



WOMEN., 



> Nieces to Withrington. 



Agnes, 

Mariane, 

Miss Eston. 

Mrs. Betty, il/tf/J /o Agnes. 

*^* Scene in Batb, and in Mr. WiTHRiNGTCte's 
house in the environs of Bath. 



THE TRYAL. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I.— -Mr. Withkingtoj^'s house: Enter 
WiTHRiNGTON and his two Nieces hanging upon, 
his arms, coaxing him in a playful manner as they 
advance towards the front of the Stage. 

Wifh. Poo, poo, get along, youag gipsies, amj 
doc^'t tease me any more. 

jfg^ So we will, my good Sir, when you have 
granted our suit. 

Mar. Do, dear uncle, it will be so pleasant ! 

fVith. Get along, get along. Don't think to 
wheedle mc into it. It would be very pleasant, 
truly, to see an old fellow, with a wig upon hi^ 
bald pate, making one in a holy-day mummery; 
with a couple of mad caps. 

j^/Nay, don't lay the fault upon the wig, good 
Sir, for it is as youthful, and as sly, and as saucy, 
looking as the best bead of hair in the county. 
As for your old wig, indeed, there was so much 
curmudgeon-like austerity about it, that young 
people fled from before it, as, I dare say, the birds 
do at present, for I am sure that it is stuck up in 
some cherry orchard, by this time, to frighteo >he 
sparrows, 

o a 



Ig^ THE TRY al; A coiffi0y. 

jjf^if^. You are mistaken, young nmife^tMAB 
^^ stairs in my wig-box. -] » 

i jigr Well, I am glad it is any whera but upon 
your pjyte, uncle. (Ttirnii^JfiAf'^^^ towards MPt 
riane.) Ipok^ at him, pray! is he notten^y^w 
younger siqce he wore it? Is, there one bit ©f aa 
old grunjbler to be seen about him now? 

Alar. He is no more like the man be.waa»4^ii:| 
am\lik^ my gpdrmotben (Clapping his sh^uldt^r.) 
You ipustevendoas we have bid you, Sir, for 4hi? 
excuse will never bring you off. v 

IFtth. Poo, poo, it is a foolish girl's wbiffisy : Til 
bate nothing to do with it. r 

jig. It is a reasonable woman's desire, ^irtte 
guardian, and you must consent to it. For if I 
am to marry at all, I am resolved to have a respect^ 
able man, and a man who is attached to me, and 
to find out such a one, in my present »tuat ion, is 
impossible. I am provoked beyond all patience 
with your old greedy lords, and match-making 
aiMits, introduciag their poor tioodle heirs^-appa** 
,rept to me. Your ambitious esquires, and-prouil 
Obsequious baronets are intolerable, and yourfra*^ 
kish younger brothers are nauseous : sueh cre^ 
ture^ only surround me, whilst men of s^i^g ke^ 
dl a distance, and thirfk me as foolish as ^ ^com« 
pany I keep. One would swear I t^'as . v^vdh\ of 
^mber, to attract all the dust and chaff <>r the 
cpnrimumty. , * r- ^ 

With,, There is some truth in this 'faith. r , 

Jg. You see bow it is with me : so my dear, 






THETftYALt A COMJBDVi i^ 

4ov!iif , good^ ixncie, (Coaxing hint.) do l6t IVfai^'^ne 
take my place for a little while. We are'^'fe^ 
tome to Bath ; nobody knows us : we have Ibtcn 
but at one ball, and as Mnmne looks so much 
t(6Her thian me, she has already been mfetakefi fbf 
nhe lieire88) and I for her portionless cou^n:'I 
have told you bow we shall manage it ; do I^nd 
btf^ytiur^sistanee 1 

. I^fh. So in the disguise of a portionless spin- 
ster, yoti are to captivate some man of sense, I 
suppose ? 

jig. I would fain have it so. 
fFi^k. Go, go, thou art a fooF, Agnes! who .will 
^1 ifti love with a little ordinary girl like thee ^ 
lirhy th^re is not one feature in thy face that a man 
wduld give a farthing for. 
''Mar^ You are very saucy, uncle. 

' jig. I should despair of my beauty to be sure, 
Sitice I am reckoned so much fike you, my doar 
Sfr; yet old norse told me that a rich lady, a 
gt&& lady, and the prettiest lady that ever wore 
^Ik', f^l in love, once on a time, with Mr. Anthony, 
and would have followed him to the world^s end 
t^, if it bad not been for an old hunks of a father, 
^hod^Miefved to be drubbed for his pains. Don't 
you thii?ik he did, Sir ? 

' n^ih. (endeak)ounng to look angry.) Old nursb 
t^t fooli and yOu are an impudent hussy. Til 
hear no more of this nonsense. (Breaks from ihcm 
and goes towards the door : they run afier him, and 
draw him back again.) 
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^08 THS. TUYAU: A COVEDT* 

:»-4f • Nay, good Sky we have not quitedon^i^itl) 
you yet : graflt our request, aad then scpropoccff 
asypu pfeaae. 

Mar. ril hold both your arms till you grant jt* 

fFifi. (to Mar.) And what makes you,«o o»gcr 
about it, young lady ? you expect, I suppose, tfJ 
get a husband by the trick. O fy, fy ! the popr^^t 
girl in England would blush at>sucb.8 th(H^bt, 
who calls herself an honest one. 

jig. And Mariane would reject the. richest inan 
in England who could harbour such a suspii^on. 
But give 3'ourself no uneasiness about this. Sir; she 
need not.goa husband- bunting, for she is already 
engaged* — (Mariane looks frighSenedy and makes 
signs to Agnes over her uncles shoulder ^ which sh$ 
answers with a smile of encouragement.) 

With. Engaged ! she is very good, truly, to 
manage all this matter herself, being afraid to gjvQ 
me any trouble, I suppose. And pray what fool 
has she picked out from the herd, to enter into thi$ 
precious engagement with ? 

Ag. A foolish enough fellow to be sure, your 
/avpurite nephew, cousin Edward. 

With. Hang, the silly booby ! how could he bOf 
such an idiot ! but it can't be, it shan't be I — -it is^ 
folly to put myself into a passion about it. /3T» 
Mariane, who futs her hand on his shoulder, to soothe 
him.) Hold off your hands. Ma'am 1. This is news 
indeed to amuse me with of a morning. 

jig. Yes, uncle, and I c^n tell you more news; 



for'il% arfe TMM: btaly cngagedy but as fipbu afe^he 
returrtil fh)m abroad they are to be fftartiedi - :, . 

JViih. Welli well, let them marry miht ^Ws 
riame, atid^ go a begging if they pleasev *^ 

■ i^. Noj genlte guardian^ they neefd not ^ a 
begging ; they will have a good fortune lo i^»j)p6rt 
them. 

WfMt; Yes, yes, they will get a prize in the lot- 
tery, or find out the philosopher's stohe, and eoirt 
their old shoes into gumeas. 

^. No, Sir, it is not that way the fortune is io 
come. 

With. No; he has been foHowlngsomc knighti 
errant, then, I suppose, and will have an island iit , 
the South Sea for his pains. 

^g. No, you have not guessed it yet. (Stroking 
hi Jmr^ gently.) Did you never hear 6f a good^ 
Itind, ridh uncle of theirs^ the generous Mr. With- 
fington ? he is to settle a handsome provisioil 
updn them ^s soon as they are married, and leavQ 
them his fortune at last. 

With, (lifiingnp hhs hands.) Well, I must say 
thou art the saueiest little jade in the kingdom I 
But did you never bear that this worthy uncle of 
theii^, having got a new wig, which makfes him ten 
yeisi^ younger than hfe was, is resolved to embrace 
the opportunity, and seek out a wife for himself? 

jig.O\ that is nothing td the purpose; for 
what I have said about the fortune must happen, 
tbongh he should s^ek out a score of wives for 
himself 

A 



With. Must happeii ! but I ^ it sbidl ttot^ap-* 
p^a« W^jtber sboold you or I know be^ ? A ^ 

-rfjfe'. Why iFie^ to be Biire^ i;')i/ 

/f?/A. Ha, ba, ba ! bow so, baggage;? ^^'^ 

^. (r$stingher^rm on his sheuldtfyhakhgiurcii^ 
iy in Jmface.) Xou dan*t know, perhaps, that when 
I went to Scotland laat summer, I travelled biti 
axid far, as the tal^ says, and iartber tban I can tel^ 
till I came to the isle of Sky, where eveiy body 
has the second sight, and has nothtng.to do but 
tear a little hole in a tartan-plaidy, and peering 
through it, in this manner, sees every thing past, 
preseipt, and to come. Now, you must know, I 
gave an old won)an half a crown and a roll of tOf 
bacco for a peep or two through her plaid, and 
what do you think I saw, uncle? 

With. The devil dancing a hornpipe, I suppose, 

Ag. There was somebody dancing to be sure, 
bujt it was qot the devil though. Whodoiyoti 
ttbink it was now ? f 

With. Poo^ poo! ' 

jig. It was uncle himself, at Mariane's weddii^g, 
Jeading down the fir^t dance, with the bride. I 
s^w a sheet of parchmpdt in a corner too^ sigi^d 
with bis own blessed hand, and a very handsome 
settlement it was. So be led down tlie (first daHcc 
himself, and we all followed lafter him, as meh^y as 
so many hay-m^kisrs, > ^ 

.Wnh* Thou ba$t had' a sharp sight, faith! 
t ;^. Ajn4 J took ai second peep through thfi^ 
plaidy, and what do you think I saw then, Sir? . 






TunwBTXh: AmmKm^ (lot 

- . WifA. Niiy, prate'on as timi wilK ^ ^^ 

j4g^ 4r^emtsd. tiumly houses^ \»h€9t Ed^rd and 
Mariane dwelt, and setcaiiilHtUfc brats itrrinift^ up 
and down in it. Same i^f' thcin §o tall, and so 
tidly.aQd<QfnGofth€»T) n^ ratter tbdn thfe. And 
AfelJDc came good uncle am^^gst themj and tftejrsifi 
^i^kcd about him so merrily ; every body was s6 
l^d to see bim, die v^y seuHiora from the feitchen 
^cr6 g^bd; and inctboiight he looked as well 
pleased himself as any of them. Don't you think 
be did, Sir? 
; Wtih. Have done with tby prating. 

jig. I bav€ not done yet, good Sir ; for I tc6k 
atiotbcr peep still, and then I saw a tM^t dismal 
changed family indeed. There was a melancholy 
sick bed set out, in the best chamber ; every face 
was sad, and all the children were weeping. There 
was one dark-eyed rogueamongst them, called little 
Anthony, and he threw away his bread and butter, 
and roared like a young bull^ for woe's me ! old 
uncle was dying. (Observing Withrington 6tjfecfed.) 
,Bii* old uncle recovered though, and looked as 
i4tout"^6 a veteran again. So I gave the old wo- 
inan her plaidy, and would not look through any 
mof^. 

dTffeJt. Thou art the wildest little witch in the 
world, and H^ilf nieVer be at rest till thou hast got 
every thing thine own way, I bblitve. 

^.^I4hank you, I thank you, dear uncle ! 
(^l^iaphg t bund his nefkj \t%\{2\\h^ and I 

shall ^bAve my own little boon into the bargain. 



-rjf^pk. Ididjiotmyiso. • ' ^ ^ 

^^. But I know it wHl be so^ and mftny thdnks 
t&y6\jiy my dear gdbd (^nde ! (Mariane veftfures 
So 4nfk(tfr^m bi^irid^^^WUhrington Jpoks gently iif 
her y^ she holds out herhemd^ he htsitAteSy and Aght^ 
JMii- fhtir hands together, giving them a heari^ 
shake.) 

With. Come^ come, let me get away from you 
now: yoil are a eouplc of" insindatiog gipsies. 

[ExiT> haHily: 

Mat. ' (emhracing Agnes.) Well, heaven bless 
thee, my swe^t Agnes ! thofu bast done marvels 
fov me» You gave me a fright though ; I thought 
we>were ruined. 

id^.-0 ! I knew I should get the better of him 
sowio'way or other. What a good worthy heart 
he has; you don't know how dearly I love this old 
uncle of ours. * 

Mar. I wonder how it is. I used to think hto 
severe^ and Unreasonable, with his fiddle fbddie 
fancies about delicacy and decorum; but since yoii 
came amongst us, Agnes, you biave so coaxed him, 
and laughs at him, and played with him, that he 
has become almost as frolicksome as ourselves. 

-^. L€^ us set about our project immediately. 
Nobody knows us here but lady Fade atid Miss Esn 
ton c We must Ipt them both into the secret : Lady 
Pade:i8 confined with bad health, and though M?8S 
Eaidt^n^I beliiave^ would rather tell a secret' thiah 
hold her tongue, yet as long" as there are strecki^ 
aed aoriages, and balls and ribbons, and fcatb>drs 



and fashions to talk of, thj^r^ p»i; be Bc^gre^ ikn* 
gcrfrombcn . * 1 s 

Mar. O ! we shall do very well. How I tong 
^Q frolick it away^'in^ftll therich trappings of faiciri* 
ship, amongst those soeakjog wfe*cbe^ the forie 
tune-hunters! They have j^glect^d JOfie ^s a pow 
^rl, but I will play the deuce amongst them .W. Hi 
rich one. ^ ' ,i. 

u4g. You will acquit yourself very Jj^^dsomely^ . 
I d^re say, and find no lack of admirers. 

Mar. I have tw6 or three in my eye just daw, 
but of ali men living I have set my heart upon 
humbling Sir Loftus. He insiilted a frieodi #£* 
mine last winter, to ingratiate himself witb..aa,' 
envious wonian of quality, but I will be reven^d 
upon him ; O ! how I will scorn him, and toss >i^f> 
roy nose at him ! : . . . 

j4g. That is not the way to be revenged : upaDiii 
him, silly girl ! He is haughty and. reserved invhis 
maimers; and though not altogether without. nn^ 
derstanding, has never suffered a higher ideal to 
get footing in bis noddle than that of oppear*- 
ing a n>an of consequence ^nd fashion ; and though 
he has no happiness but ii'. being admircdas a fine 
gentlemaii, and no existence but at an assfen>bly, 
he appears there with all the haughty gnwity, and" 
careless indifference of a person superioof toisuoh : 
paltfy amusements. Such a raian us thlsnwust >bc f 
laiigbed at, not sqorned; CQQiotnptr.mUAt 2)6 fassl 

portion. '• ■■ --. ;,/ -n'twio? via h'(»?1 

.Mar. He shall have ittheii.: i.And'as'ibr bts^ 



admti^ aftc^imtlafc^, Jack Opa^^ho ha^ fc^ iKesd 
ife» yeafs^^p*t^ so siiecessfaily performed fevct^ 
kind of fine gentlemanshifi, that €vety new' fool 
brddgHt^into fa^bioiD, ady kind of bad treatment, 
I supf^BC, that happens to come into my head will 
b6 good cDougti for him. 

^ i^fi Quite. go6d enough. You have set ^m 

down for one of your admirers too ? r ' " • ' 

' Mat. Yt^, truly, and a great matty mi^ b65 

sidosi . '^ 

^g. JSid yt>u observe in the ball*r(k>m lafe^ 
i%hlVa genteel youn^^man, wkh datfk grfey eye^jf 
a^ a seiistble countenance, but with so little of tlid 
foppery of the fashion about him, that one lbol9 
WrtI at'd' dlsiance for a much older man ? 
^ Mfcr. Wore be not a plain brownish cojft ? and 
6tdod he not very near us great ptirt of the evening ? 

i^. Yes, the very same. Pray endeav'oufr KS^ 
att^Ot him, Mariane. 

Mar. If you are yery desirous to see him in fliy\ 
tfiai(>, I will. ^ 

u4g. No, not desirous^ neither. ^ 

Mar. Then wherefore should I trv ? ' -'^ 

^g. Because I would fiave you try every ai* to 
win bim^ and I would not have him to b0 won.'^^ ' 

Afrfr. 1 I comprehend it now! ThSa is tb^^ 
sensible nwin we are in quest of. i^ 

jfg. I shall not be sorry if it proves so. I haVe* 
inquired who he is, as I ^hall tell you ^by and bj^, 
and what I have learned of him I like* Is oot hid 
appearance prepossessing ? ' '■ '. 



Tim. I^KfJih : ' A CCfiEM'v i0f^ 

r JMe^^ 4ddi>*t « knovrp be is laogr^ve afr)4iJlgfiU 
lied for siicfa a girl a^ ibou art; I k$r ws sh^M 
Waate our I^bcMir upon him* ^ • / /J 

jM^jr. But he does Q0>( ioolc always so. Kejuepl 
very near mn, if it 4ld ncit look vain J shoiikl aay 
followed me all the evening, and many a varied 
exprei^ioti his countenance assumed* Bat when I 
went away arm in arm with my unde, in oiir usual 
good-humoured wayi I shall never ibrget ^the. look 
of pleasant approbation with which he followed ipe# 
I hAd learnt b^t a little while befere tbe^ miftake 
which the company made in regard to us^ and as 
that moment the idea of this pnqjectcaoie 9crqMl 
]f^ mind lil^e a flash of lightning. 

Mar* Veiy -well, gentle couain, the tad^ jioil 
asaign me is pleasing to my bumoiir, afid tlni'^a 
of promoting your happiness at the same time will 
make it delightful. Let me see, hqw many loirera 
shall I have— one, two, threcr (CMn$k$gokvhr 
fmgers.) . ' - t; 

jig. I can tell you of one lover more than you 
wot of. ' 

Mar. Vhy who i? he ? 

'^. Our distant cousin the great 'squire, and 
man o( business, from ■ shire : ho writes^ 2o my » 
uncJertbat he will be in Bath te-day, Upon 'bu^hfess 
of the greatest importance^ which be eapl^ns tO' 
himiini three pages of close written paper; hut 
whethier h^ isto court me for himself, or for his 
sQOt^^or to solicit a great man, who is here, iiri a 
place, no mortal on earth can discovcr.^ 
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Mc^. Weil^ let him co^e^ I sball manage ibem 
all* ' Ol if mj Edward were here ju^t aow, boW 
he would laugh at us ! 



< V 



• Enter SmtyjLSTf. ^ \ 

; Ser. MissE&ton* 

Mar. L0t us mn out of her way, and say /,wa 
9re not at home. Sbip.will ait and talk the30 ^q 
hours. 

jig. B«it you forgot we have! something to ^ay 
iQi her*. (To the setvunL) Shew her up stairs to 
m^dipeasbgroom. \ > 

\SiUt $ervant4 

Mar. Fmy let us run up stairs beforo ber> or sbei 

wifl arrest us l?ere. with her chat. ,,, 

Miss Eston (withouL) And it is a very bad thing: 
fcdtt.aUthat; I never could abide it«^ J wonder? 
your master don't stop (Enters walking straights 
across the stage, still speaking) up those na^ty 
chinks ; there is such a wind in the hall^ 'tis enough 
to give one a hoarseness. By the bye Mrs. 
Mumbleifeake 19 sadly to-day; has your lady $ent 
to inquire, for her, William? I wonder if her 
(Exit, still talking without) oldcoachihan has Jgft 
her ? I s^w a new face on the, &c. &c. 



■ !■'■ -', . '■ • ■; < ^/ ,x'M 

SCENE II." 

' ■ ' ... 4 

Ti5^ ^eUs before Mr. Withrin6ton's, Ae?^^^. 
Enetr Agnes, Mariane, and Miss Eston, who 
seem still busy talking , from the house^ and passing 
over the Stage y arm in tfr»/, Exeunt., Enter 
by the same side by ' which they went out, Sir 
LoPTUS Prettyman, and Harwood, who stands 
looking behind him^ as if he followed something 
with his eyes very eagerly. 

Sir Loft. (Advancing to the front of the stage , 
and speaking to himself.) How cursedly unlucky 
this is now ! if she had cpme out but- a few mo- 
ments sooner, I should nave passed her walking 
arm in arm with a British jpeer. How provokingly 
tliese things always happen with me! (observing 
tiaJrWood.) What! is he staring after her too? 
(aloud) What are yoii looking at, Harwood ? does 
she walk well? ' 

'Har. I can't tell how she walks, but I could 
stand and gaze after her till the sun went down 
upon me. 

Sir Loft. She is a fine woman, I grant you. 

Har, (vastly pleased.) I knew she would please,. 
It is impossible she should not! There is some-^ 
thing so delightful in the play of her countenance,, 
it would even make a plain woman beautiful. 

Sir Loft. She is a fine woman, and that is no 



d^ia^e pmise from oi^e who is accustomed to 
the'^elegance of fasbiouable beduty. 

Mar. I would not coitipare her to any thing so 
trifling and insipid. 

Sir Lo/l She has one advantage which fiishion* 
able beauty seldom possesses. 

Har. What do you mean ? 

5/r Z<jf/. A lafge fortune. 

Hur. (loohng disappointed.) It is not the hd3:esB 
I mean. 

Sir Loft. Is it t'-other girl you are raving 
about ? She is showy at a distance, I admit, but i» 
awl;ward as a dairy maid, when near you ; and her 
tongue goes as fast as if she were repeating a pater 
ntwter. 

Har. What, do you think I am silly enough to 
be caught with that magpie ? 

Sir Loft. Who is-it then^ Harwood? I see n«o 
body with Miss Withrington bnt Mi^s Eston, and 
the poor little creature her cousin. 

Har. Good god ! what a contemptible perver- 
sion of taste do interest and fashion create ! Bi;t it 
is all afiectation. (Looking contemptuously at him.) 

Sir Loft. C smiling contemptuously in return.) Ha, 
ha, ha ! I see how it is with you, Harwood, and 1 
beg pardon too. The lady is very charming, I 
dare say ; upon honour I never once looked in 
her face. She is a dependant relation of Miss 
Withrington % I believe : now I never take ninicc 
of such girls, for if you do it once they expect yo© 
lodo^it again. ' I am sparing of my attention^ 



that^eoa whom IreaUy bestow them mfiy^>b«v0 
the more reason to boast; 

:. jEfcr; You are rights Prettymao, she who ihoasts 
o£ your attentions should receive them all heraelf^ 
that nobody else may know their real worth: 

Sir Loft. You arfe severe this morning, Mr; 
Harwood^ bilt you do not altogether pomprebend 
xne^ I believe. I know perhaps more of tb^ world 
than a studious Templar can be supposed to 
do^ and I assure you, men of fashion, upon this 
^nciple^ are sparing of their words too, that they 
may be listened to more attentively when they do 
»peak. 

; iEfor; You are very right still. Sir Loftus ; for if 
they spoke much, I'll be hang'd if they would get 
any body to listen to them at all. 

Sir Loft, (haughtiy.) There is another reason 
trhy men of fiisbton are not profuse of their words> 
inieriour people are apt to forget themselves and 
despise what is too &miliar. 
^ Har. Don't take $o much pains to make me 
tomprehend that the more fools speak the nioro 
people will despise them ; I never had a clearer 
conviction of it in my life; 

&r Loft, (haughtily i)< Good tt^omm^ Sir; I 
6ee Lord Saunter in the other walk, and I must 
towrt I prefer the company of one who knows, at 
lesist, the common rules of politeness; [Exit. 

. Har. (alcme.) What a contemptible creature it 
k! He would prefer the most affected idiqt,. who 
boasts a little fashjq^ or consequence, as ho«calU 

you I. F 
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?t, to th€ mo^t beautiful native character iaitbe 
world. Here comes another fool, who ha^been 
g^£ing too, but I will hot once meoiion ber before 

Enter Opal. 

Op. Good morning, Harwood, I have bd€n 
fortunate just now ! I have mel some Bfie gh'ls, 
Yaith! 

Har. I am glad you have met with any thing 
so agreeable ; they ariB all equally charming to 
yoa, I suppose. 

Op. Nay, Harwood, I know how to dififtinguish. 
There is a little animated creature amongst them, 
all life and spirit, on my soul I could almost be in 
love with her. 

Har. Ha ! thou hast more discernment than I 
reckoned upon. If that goose, Sir Loftus, did not 
ispbil thee. Jack, thou would*st be a very good 
fellow, after all. Why I must tell you, my good 
Opal, that lady whom you admire, is the sweetest 
tittle gipsey in England. ^ 

Op. Is she indeed ? I wish I had taken a iiett^r 
look of her face then ; but she wears such a cursed 
plume of blue feathers nodding over her nose, 
there is scarcely one half of it to be seenw 

Har. (staring at him with astonishment.) As I 
breathe ! he has fallen in love with the magpie li 

Op. And what is so surprising in this, pray ?' 
J3oes not all the world albw Miss Withrington 
the heiress to be a fine woman I . 

3 
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Bar. Tbat is not the heiress. Jack, (pmtipg ijff 
the stage) the tall lady in the middle is hen But 
if your Dulcinea could coin her words into far- 
things, she would be one of the best matches in 
the kingdom. 

Op^ Pest take it ! she was pointed oiit to me as 
Miss Withrington* Pest take my stupidity ! the 
Ifirl is weU enough, but she is hot altogethei*^*— 

(MumhUng to himself.) 

Har. So you bestowed all your attention on this 
blue feathered lady, and let the other two pass by 
unnoticed. 

Op. No, not unnoticed ^ neither : Miss With- 
rington is too fine a figure to be overlooked any 
where, and for the other poor little creature, whp, 
hung upon her arm so familiarly, I could not help 
observing her too, because I wondered Miss With- 
rington allowed such a dowdy looking thing to 
walk with her in publick. Faith! I sent a vulgar 
looking devil out of the way on a fool's errand the 
other morning, who insisted upon going with Pret- 
tyman and I, to the pump-room : nien of fashion, 
you know, are always plagued with paltry fellows 
dangling after them. 

Har. Hang your men of fashion 1 mere paltry 
fellows are too good company for them. 

Har. Damn it, Harwood ! speak more respect- 
fully of that class of men to whom I have the ho- 
nour to belong. 

Har. You mistake me. Opal, it was only the 
men of fashion I abused ; I am too well bred to 

p 2 
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spetik'tainciviiHy, in your presence^of the odserc^il. 
y^tt mentioned. ' t. 

0/>. I scorn your insinuation. Sir ; but w^tevfnt 
cl^ss of ftien I belong to, I praise h^iven I hav^ no^ 
thing of the sour plodding book^wbrm aboot inj^«i i 

Mir. You do well to praise heaven for theenfi 
dowments it has bestowed upon you, Gpal ; if *H; 
men were as. thankful as you for this blessed >gife 
of ignorance, we could not be said to live in an 
ungrateful generation. 

Oj>. Talk away, laugh at your own wit as much 
as you please, I don't mind it. I don't trouble 
my head to find out bons mots of a morning. ' 

Bar. You are very right. Jack, (or it wouW be 
to no purpose if you did. 

Op. I speak whatever comes readiest to rae.j I 
don't study speeches for company, Harwood. 

jfifar. I hope so. Opal; you would have a la- 
borious life of it indeed, if you couM not speak 
nonsense extempore. 

Op. (drawing himself up, and walking haughtily 
to the ather side of the stage.) I bad no busirifcsst 
to be so familiar with him. Sir Lofttis ts right aca 
reserved manner keeps impertinent people ;it:ai 
distance, (aside — Turns ahout, makes a vsry gtijj[ 
hw to Harwood, and Exit.) ' < A\ 

Har. (alone.) I am glad he is^ gone. Wliit^dotl 
icp? f^A^r^ ' Mariane, Agnes,^«^ Miss Estoiacirftfft 
o*ixer thehottmi of the- stagey attended ^^Sir iLoftus 
^/?rfOpal, ^;r^ Exeunt hy the opposite sidi. .Har. 
after them.) Alas, n6w ! that suc^ Impudent 




fdHt^s^^ibouMbe sojsuceessfal^wfailat I stand^ga^ini^c 
at a distance ! how lightly she trips ! doe^ she nojtdop^ 
al]r&tit to me ? by heaven Fll run to her ! (Rum 4o 
ik^i&ttm of the stage^ and stops sAbrf.J Qh no! 
I cuanot do it! but see, her uncle comes this way, 
H^ look'd so kindly at her, I could not help loving 
mm ; he must be a good man ; Fll make up to himi 
and he perhaps iK^ill join the ladies'aftcrwards. 

[Exit. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I-— r.^ Lodging house. Enter Royston' 
and HvMi?BRY, followed hy Jonathan, carrying 

s 

a portmanteau* 

Roy. What a world of business I have got upon 
my handa ! I must set about it immediately, CSome. 
bi^-e^ Jonathan ; I shall send you out in the first 
place. 

Jon. Well, Sir, 

Roy. Take the black trunk, that is left in the 
bisll, upon your shoulder, Jonathan, and be sure 
you don't run against any body with it, for that 
might bring us into trouble. And perhaps as you 
{p along, you may chance to meet with some of the 
Duke of Begall's servants, or with some body who 
6ati tell you where his Grace lodges in this town, 
and you may enquh-e of them, without saying I 
ifesired you ; you understand me, Jonathan ? 

3fbn. O yes, your honour ! 
T ? fioy^ But&st of all^i however,'" if you see any de- 



\ 
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cent hair-drcsser^s shop in your way, desire therfl^ to 
^end somebody here for rny wig ; and like enoiigfi 
they may tell you, at the same time, where there is 
aq honest Town crier to be had ; I'll hivePhc6bfe^5 
black whelp cried directly : and hark ye, J6na<han, 
you may say as though the dog were your oWn, 
you understand, they will expect such a devil 6f a 
reward else; and pri'thee, man ! step into the corn 
market, if thou can'st find out the way, and en- 
quire the price of oats. 

Jon. Yes, please your honour, but am I to go 
trudging about to all these places .with that great 
heavy trunk upon my shoulder ? 

Roy. No I numskull ! did I not bid you carry it 
to the Inn where the London stage puts up ? by 
the bye, you had better take it to the waggori; — 
but first ask the coachman, what he charges for 
the carriage : you can take it to the waggoa after^ 
wards. I will suffer no man to impose upon me. 
You wijl remember all this distinctly now, as I 
have told it you, Jonathan ? 

Jon. (counting to himself upon his fingers.) O yes, 
your honour ! Fll manage it all I warrant ! [Ex^t. 

Roy. What a world of business I have upon my 
hands, Humphry! lam as busy as a minister* of 
6tate. 

Re-enter Jonathan, scratching hishmi. 

Jon. La your honour ! I have forgot all about 
his Grace, and the black whelp. 

i?oy. Damn youf muddle pate 1 did not Ibid 
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ypvi pqqviire where his Grace lives, and if you hap- 
pen tp 3ee — 

Jon* Od$ bodickins! I remember it every word 
now! and the whelp is to be called by the Tpwa 
<^ier, ju$t as one would call any thing that is lost. 

BfOy. Yes, ye^, go about it speedily. (B^it. Jon.) 
Now in the first place, my good Humphry, I mu$J 
Sj?e after the heiress I told you of; and it is a busi- 
ness which requires a great deal gf management 
too; for—- 

Re-enier Jonathan, scratching his head. 

Damn that dunder-headed fool ! here be is again. 

Jo;>. Your honour won't be angry now, but hang 
me, if I can tell whethei* I am to take that there 
trunk to the coach, or the waggon^ 

Roy. Take it to the coach — no, no, to the wag- 
jgon — ^yes, yes, I should have said-r-pest takelt 1 
carry it where thou wilt, fool, and plague me n0 
more about it. (Exit. Jon.) One might as well 
give directions to a horse-block, Now, as I was 
saying, Humphry, this requires a great deal of 
management ; for if the lady don't like me^ she 
ipay happen to like my son : so I must feel my 
way a little, before I speak directly to the purpose. 

Hump. Ay, your honour is always feeling your 
way, 

Jiojl. And as for the Duke^ I will ply hin^ as 
close as I can with solicitations in the mean time, 
without altog(jther stating my re<jucst ; for if J get 



ii^^^^% Geprgo rfiall have the offipc, \^:jfok» 
gpifi tb^ lady^ I ^bail have the office, : So Wffrfiha^ 
fcavg two chances in our &?our both vf^y^y v^^ 

good Humphry. ,, r 

r HufJ^. Belike, Sir, if we were to tekebiutone 
business in hand at a time, we might coa)er4)ettcr 
pfFat the long run. 

Roy. O ! thou hast no head for business, Hum- 
phry: thou hast no genius for business, roy good 
|-Iamphry. (smiling conceitedly.) 
{ HuMph^ Why, for certain your honour has ;^ 
9iarvAUpus.deal of wit, but I don't know hpw it isj 
nothing that we take inhand ever comes to any 
jgood ; ^nd what provokes me more than all the. 
rest, is, th^t the more pains we take about it, th^ 
worse it always succeeds. 

is^y. Humph! we can^t guard against every 

lerpss accident. . 

\ flumph. To be sure, Sir, cross accidents will 

li^ppen to every body^ but pertes ! we have more 

l^han our own share of them. ^ 

' .^B^. Well,, don't trouble yourself about it: I 

have head enough to manage my own affairs, ari4 

i|[>o^e than my»pwn too. , Why, my lord Slumber 

c?ia*t even grant a new lease, nor imprison a, vaga-. 

bond for poaching, without my advice anid direc-:^ 

tfipn : did I not manage all Mr* Harebrain^s elejcr* 

tion for him ? and, but for one of these cur$j^ ^Cr 

pidents or two, h^d brougbt him in fpr his Bopwi^hj 

asvoeatly as my glove. Nay^ if bis Grace ^nd I^et 

ifl*A gPOfl A^i^derstanding ^pgethcr^ U^f r? J§ ^ 



ii^oWihg^ but I may have af&trs of the uiation q 
ifiy hands.' Ha, ha, hii! poor Humphry, thcAi 
^0' comprehension of all this t thou think^st me si 
very wonderful man, dost thou not ? 
^ )BumpA.'I must own I do sometimes marvel at 
your hdnourt 

^nter Mr. Withrington, 

••'.(■- « ' ■ 

Roy. Ha ! how do you do, my dear cousin ? ! 
hope I have the happiness of seeing you in good 
heakh : I am heartily rejoiced to see you, my very 
good Sir. (Shaking hirfi heartily ly tie hand) 

With. I thank you. Sir, yoa are welcome t0 
Bath ; I did not expect the pleasure of seeing you 
here. 

Roy. Why, my dear worthy Sir, I am a m^u of 
so much business, so tossM about, so harassM witb 
a multiplicity of affairs, that, I protest, Ican't tell 
liiyself oiie day what part of the world I shaif ibe 
in the next. ^ 

Pf^tth. You give yourself a great deal of trot^c^ 
Mr. Royston. 

'Roy. O ! hang it ! I never spare myself: I must 
wbrl: t^i make others work, cousin Withrington.'' 
I ha?^ ^ot' a world of new alterations going on at 
Rbjrston-hill; if you would take a trip down to^ 
gei^^t'h^rii— -;" ' ' 

' WWh. 1 am lio great traveller j Sir. ^ 

^'^MbyJ'-l have plbugh'd up the bowKing-^greeii> 
cut <J6Wn the elm-trees ; I have built liew 
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^tables, Ji«k1 fiird up the borse^pond; I ham dug 
up the orchard, and pall'ddown the old .ftuit^wall, 
where Uiat odd little temple used to stand. . . 

fVitA. And is the little temple ptdled down too? 
pray, what has become of your Vicar's sister, Mrs. 
Mary ? we drunk tea with her there,.! remember; 
is she married yet ? she was a very modest looking 
gentlewoman. 

Roy* So you remember her too ? well , I have 
jpulPd down every foot of it, and-bqilt a new cart- 
Jbouse with tbe bricks. — Good commodious stalls 
for thirty horses, cousin Withrington ; they beat 
Sir John Houndly's all to notbing: it i^ as clever, 
a well-constructed building as any in the country, 

With. Has Sir John built a uew houses in the 
country ? 

Mqy. J No, no, the stables I say. 
! With. O you are talking of the stables again. 
^ Hoy. But when -I get the new addition to the 
jsiatusion-house finished, that will be the grand 
improvement: the best carpenters' work in the 
c^umtry^ my difear Sir, all weU-sea$Qn'd timber irom 
Norway. 

Htbiph. It is part of a disputed wreck, Sio 9fid if 
ihe. law-suit about the right to it turnstowt in my 
inafltef*s favour, as it should do, it: will be the 
cheapen built house in the county. Qi let. bis 
honour alone for making a bargain. 

PTtth. So you have got a law-suit on your bands, 
Mr. Roy stbn ? I hope you are not much ^dieted 
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to this kind of amusemeni; you will find it a vety 
expensive one, 

Roy. Bless you, my good Sir, I am the most 
pe^eable creature in the world, bu< I will suffer 
no man to impose upon me* 

With. fs?mlmg.J But you suffer the women 
sometimes to do so, do you not? . 

Humph. 'No^ nor the women neither. Sir; for it 
was but th' other day that he prosecuted widow 
Gibson, for letting her chickens feed amongst bis 
corn> and it was given in his honour's favour, as in 
right it should have been. 

Pf^tk. (archly J And who was adjtidgcd to pay 
the expences, of court, Mr. Humphry ? 

Huniph. Ay, to be sure, his honour was obliged 
to pay that. - . . -- .. 

With, (archly.) But the widow paid swingingly 
for it, I suppofee ? ,' ^ ^ 

Humph. Nay 'faith,- after ill, they but fified her 
In a sixpence; yet that always shewed, you knew, 
that she was in the wrong. • 

With. To b6 sure, Mr. Humphry, atid the six- 
pence would indemnify your master for the costs 
of suit. 

Humph. Nay, as a body may say, he might as 
well havci let her alone, for any great matter he 
made of it that ivay ; but it was very wrong in her, 
you know. Sir, to let her hens go nmorigst his ho- 
nour's corn, when she knew very well she was too 
poor to make up the loss to his honour. 

With. Say no more about it, my ^ood Hum- 
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Hj^ry ; you h?vc viodi^^^^ your m^st^r vpxft ably, 
aiid I hiavc do doubts at all in regard tp the pro- 
priety of his conduct. 

^ Hwnph. ( very well pleased.) Ay, thank God, I 
do sometimes make shift, in my poor way, to ed^ 
in a word for his honour. 

Hoy ^\( not so well pleased.) Thou art strangefy 
given to prating this morning, ^/a Humph.) By the 
bye, cousin Withrington, I must consult you about 
Tny application to his Grace. 

Hum^h. (aside to Royston, pulling him hy the 
sleeve.) You forget to ask for the lady. Sir. 

JVifh. (turning round.) What did yt)u say of hh 
(jrrace ? 

; Moj. No, no, I should^— I meant— did I not say 
the gracious young lady your niece ? I hope she is 
well. 

With, (smiling.) She is very ^ell ; you shall go 
bofne ^ith me, iftnd tisit hen 

JSoj. I .am infinitely obliged to you, my worthy, 
good Sir, 1 shall attend- you with the greatest plea-r 
sure. Some ladies have no dislike to ^ good look- 
ing gentleman-like man, although he may be past 
the bloom of his youth, cousin ; however, young 
men do oftener carry the day : I believe, my son 
George is a good likely fellow; I escpect him in 
Bath every hour. I shall have the honour of fot^ 
Jo^ii^ you, ipy dear Sir. Remember my^ordfers. 
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£///^r Harwooi) hastily^ hohing round as i/^W 
sought some one, and were disaf pointed. ' '^ 
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? Har. (ahm.) He is gone^ I have miss*d the^fipdi 
uaqle of Agnes — what is the matter with me npwj 
that the sound of an old man's voice should agitate 
me thus? did I not feel it was the sound c^ some* 
thing which belonged to her ? In faith 1 I believe 
if her kitten was to mew, I should hasten to hold 
some intercourse with it. I can stay in this cur-- 
sed house no longer, and when Ido^o out, there 
is but one way these legs of mine will carry me— 
the alley which leads to her dwelling — ^Wellj^ well, 
I have been but six times there to-day already ; I 
may have a chance of seeing her at last — FU run 
after the old gentleman now — what a delightful 
witch it is ! [Exit hasttl^, 

SCENE ir." , \ 

WiTHRiNGT0N*s house. AoNES and Mariaxe, 
discovered ; Mariane reading a letter, and Agnes 
looking earnestly and gladly in her face. 

JLg. My friend Edward is well, I see ; pnay 
what does the traveller say for himself? , . 

M^r. (put ting up the Utter.) You shall read k alfc 
by^nd by, every thing that is pleasant and kii?^*: 

;^^. Heaven prosper you both ! you are happ^i^^ 
than I am with all my fortune, Mariane, you h^yj^ 
a sjincere^ lover. 

Mar. And so have you, Agnes : Harwood will 
1 
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bear the trial : 1 have watched him closely, and 1 
will venture my word upon him. 

^. (taking her in her arms.) Now if thou art 
not deceived, thou art the dearest sweet cousin on 
earth! (Fausing and looking seriously,) Ah no! it 
cannot be ! I am but an ordinary looking girl, as 
my uncle says* (fftth vivacity.) I would it were so ! 

Enter Servant. 

• Ser. Sir Loftus Prettyman and Mr. Opal. 

Mar. I am at home. f^jE^^/V Servant.) I can't 
attend to these fools till I have put up my letter : 
do you receive them ; I will soon return. [Exit. 

Enter Sir Loptus and Opal, dressed pretty much 
alike. Sir Loptus 77iakes a haughty distant how 
to KG'^uSy<ind 0?k'L makes another very like it. 

Ag. Have the goodness to be seated. Sir, (to Sir 
Loftus) Pray, Sir, (to Opal^ making a courteous mo- 
tion as if she wish' d them to sit down,) Miss With- 
rington will be here immediately. (Sir Ijoftus makes 
a slight bow without speakings Opal does the same, 
and both saunter about zvith their hats in their hands.) 

Ag. i hope you had a pleasant walk after we 
left you, Sir Loftus ? 

Sir Loft, (looking affectedly, as if he did not un* 
dersiand her,) I beg pardon- — O ! you were along 
with Miss Withrington. (Mumbling something which 
Is ?tot heard.) 
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Ag. (io Op*) You are fond of that walk, Mr. 
Opal, I think I have seen you there frequently. 

. 0/». Ma'am you are very — (mwnblirig something 

wiicb is not heardy in the samemanner with Sir Lof- 

tus, but still more absurd.) I do sometimes vvalk-rr- 

(mumhling again.) 

Ag. (to Sir Loft.) The country is delightful 

round Bath. 

Sir Loft. Ma'am ! 

Ag. Don't you think so^ Mr. Opal? 

Op. 'Pon honour I never attended to it. (A 
long pause; Sir Lpftus and Opal strut about 
conceitedly. Enter Mariane, and both of ther^t 
run up to her at once, with great pleasure and 
alacrity.) 

Sir Loft. I hope I see Miss Withrington entirely 
recovered from the fatigues of the morning? 

Mar. Pretty well, after, the fatigue of dressin'g 
too, which is a great deal worse, Sir Loftus. 
(carelessly.) 

Op. For the ball, I presume ? 

Sir Loft. I am delighted — 

Mar. (addressing herself to Agnes, wiihout at^ 
tending io him,) Do you know what a provoking 
mistake my milliner has made ? 

Ag. I don't know. 

Sir Loft. I hope, Madam — 

Mar. (to Ag.) She has made up my whole dre$s 
with the colour of all others I dislike. 

Op. This is very provoking indeed, I would— 

Mar. (siilLspeaking to Ag. without attending i^ 
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Hfetn.) And she bw sent hotni my pttih 
{iatcb*d over with scraps of foili Uke a Miifdl^ 
Aiesi for a chimneys-sweeper; 

Sir, Mft. (thti^nng in his fdce necH- y^mwrn^ 
Wtd endeavouring td be attended to.) A Ter^r^-gopcl 
comparbon, ba^ ba I 

Opi (tkmsiing in Us face at the other side of her^J 
Very good indeed, ha, ha, ba I 

Mar. (still sfeaking to AgneS, who winks signi^ 
Jicantly without attending to thenu) Til say noticing 
about it, but never employ her again. 

S^ Loft. (Gmng rotmd to her othdr ear^ jind 
ittdkitig another attemp.) I ain delighted, Mt$s 
Withrififgton-^ 

Mar. {carelessly i) Ai« you. Sir Loftus ? (T\f 
Agnds,) I have broken my fab,- pray put it by WijtJi 
your own, tny dear Agnes ! (Exit hgues int/) the 
adjoining rbonty arid Sir Loftus gives, OpeA a signifi^ 
cant look, upon which he retires to the Ibttom jof the 
stage, and, after sauntering/a Utile there, Exkf.) . 

Sir Loft, (seeming a little fiqued.) KyoM Wiiiild 
have done me the honour to hear iite, Ma'anti, 1 
should have said, I am delightdd to see you dress'd, 
as I hope I may presume from it, you int^d gQirtg 
to the ball to-nigbt. : 

Mar. Indeed lam too capricious t6 knbw vvher 
:ther I do or not ; do you think it will be pleasant? 

5;r Zo//i Very pleasant, if the devotions Hbf a 
thousand admirersxan make it so. 

Mar. O I the devotions of a tbousaoid Bdn&mtBf 



g<K>d mQ of every body ; t)ne sbsady 
tri^shfp i^ worth it all. 

SirLofi. Frorti which may I bfer, 4bat o(^ 
6itbful adorer^ in your eyes, outvalues all the 
thoud&nd ? (affecting to he tender.) Ah ! S0 would 
I have Miss Withrington to believe ! and if that 
can be atiy inducement, she will find Si}ch a one 
there^ most happy to attend her. 

Mar. Will she ? I wonder who this n>ay be: 
what kind of man is he, pray ? 

Sir Loft^ (with a conceited simper^ at the same 
time in a fompous manner.) Perhaps it will not be 
boasting too much to say, he is a man of feshion, 
and not altogether insignificant in the world. 
'Mar. Handsome and accomplished too. Sir 
Loftus ? 

Sir Loft. I must not presume, Ma*am, to boast 
ti my accomplishments. 

Mar. (affecting a look of disappointment.) O ! 
lud! no it is yourself after all ! I have not so much 
penetration as I thought. (Yawining twice very 
wide.) Bless me ! what makes me yawn so ? I 
forgot to visit my old. woman, who sells the cakes^ 
this morning, that mast be it. (Yawning again.) 
Do you love gingerbread. Sir Loftus ? (Sir Loftus 
Hies his lipSy and struts proudly away id the other side 
of the stage, whilst AgtvtB peeps from the cbset, arid 
'makes signs of encouragement to Mariane.) 

Mar. Well, after all, I believe it will be pleasa^it 
enough to go to the ball, with such an accomplished 
attendant. 

VOL. u a 



^ [ , %. Li^. , C^^Mng mfouragjmt^ m^ . snUit}(H;ing 
jhfsfri^e^j Ate you sp obliging^ Mj^s Withrif^tjgD) 
will you permit me to have the happiness of ajtf 

Mar. If you'll promise to make it very a^eoabU 
to m^ : you ;are fond of danciiig, I suppO30 ? 

Sir Lo/l I'll do any thing you de'sirp me ; .^ImJ 
why throw away time so precious in the rough 
familiar exercise of dancing } is there not somer 
thing more distinguished, more refined, in eqjoy- 
^ihe conversation of those \yc love ? 

Mar. In the middle of k crowd. Sir Loftus ? 
. iSir io//. What is that crowd to us? we have 
nothing to do but to despise it: whilst they s^ar^ 
upofl us with, vulgar admiration, we shall talk to- 
gether, smile together, attend only to each Qtl^^pri. 
like beings of a different order. 

Mar. Ol that will be delightful ! but don't yoii 
think, we may just pe^p slyly over pur sho»kleil 
now and then, to see theni admiring us ? i(§lr 
Ij^hns bUes his lips agamy and struts to thehittom 
'of th^ stage^ whilst Agne$ peeps out from the ch^tj^ 
and tnakes signs to Mariane.), 

Mar^ (carelessly fulling a small case from her 
pocket.) Arc not these handsome brilliatits/ Sir 
Loftus ? 

Sir Left, (very tfiugh struck with thi^ sparkling of 
the diamonds y hut pretending not to look at th^m^X 
Upo^ n;iy >vord, Mg'am^ lam qa judge of triabets, 
.Mar. They are clumsily set> I shall giMthejn to- 
ttiy .cousin. 4 



Sir l^. (forgstfing himself.) Why, Ma^afti, do 
3^ott seriously mean — ^Tbey are of a rnost ihcibrii^ 
l^arable water i ' 

Mar. (archly.) I thought you had not attchded 
to tbetn* 

Sirljoft, (tenderly.) It is impossible, in the 
presence of Miss Wit bring ton, to think of any 
tbing but the cruelty with which she imposes 
silence on ^ heart that adores her» 

.Mar. Nay, you entirely mistake me, Sir Loftus ; 
I am ready to h6ar you with the greatest good 
nature imaginable. 

Sir Lop. It is a theme, perhaps, on which my 
tongue would too long dwell* \ 

Mar. Ol not at all j I have leisure and a great 
deal of patience too, at present $ 1 beg you would 
by no means hurry yourself. ; ^^ 

Sir Lopw (after a pause ^ looking foolish arid 'ent^ 
karrasseds) Few words^ perhaps, will better suit 
the energy of passion. 

Mar. Just as you please. Sir Loftus, if you chusc 
to say it in a few word3.I am very well satisfied, 
(Another pause. Sir Loftus very much cmharrassed.) 

Snter WiTHRiif^qTO^ and Uajhwood : Sir 
Loftus seems much relieved. 

Sir Loft, (aside.) Heaven be praised, they are 
come! " 

M##^. //t> With.) I thought ^'ou were to have 
brought Mr. Royston with you. 

With. He left us at a shop by the way, to en- 

a 2^ ■ 




jtuire the price of turnip seed; bat he will Iwsf^liere 
Dy-arid-^by, if a hundred other things do not present 
him. (Bows t6 Sir Loftiis; then turns P^^wtvtoiA^ 
and speaks as if he resumed a eoltvirsniion ^i>ikkitid 
just been hhften off^ whilst Sir Loft us and MaHanc 
iretiri to the bottom of the sfageJIpttkct]yBge^ 
with you, Mr. Harwobd, that the sttidy and pTepa^ 
ration requisite for your profession is not altogether' 
a dry treasuring up of fects in the tnemory, as 
trjaiiy of your 3roung students conceive : be wh9 
pleads the cause of man before ifellow-men, mast 
know what is in the heart of man as well as in the 
hook of records ; and what study is there in nature 
*o noble, so interesting as this ? 

/for. But the most pleasing part of our tasfc^ 
fhf good Sir, is not the least difficult. Where 
application only is waning I shall not be left be^ 
hin^ i for 1 am not without ambition, though th& 
^oiihgfcr son of a family by no means afihient ; 
and I have a widowed mother, whose hopes of ae^* 
i^ngf me f e^ecti^le must not be disappointed. I 
assprd you there is nothing-t* (Listsmng^ 

■ W^tk Go on, Mr. Harwood, I have great jdcaj^ 
sure in hearing you. i t 

Jffar. I thought I heard a door move. ■ t 

With. It is Agnes in the next room/f dam^saj^; 
she is always making a noise. > * ^ o 

Har. In the next room I '^ 

Wtth. But you were going to assure me-r-Havc 
the goodness to proceed. ' ■ ^i A \;\ 

Har. I was going M6 say^^ tia^dr -ti^nk i said 
— I am sur&— {Listening again.) 
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^ i^ih. Pop !. there i& nobody tbere^ 
' ^jKw?. Well,. I said*---J thipk rtpld you-4|i 
6ith nayTgopfd Sfiv J ^I'l tell yp^ honestljr^ I have 
^1^ i«(b»l I in^nt to sa^. . 

iH^. No master, yoif will rcpncoib^r it l^giaio. 
H&y 1^, but It ppts lEne in mind of a jittl^e s^ccident 
^^hicb happened tp myself wben { wa$ in Idncoln s 
|nn* Two or three: of i!i3 met one evening, to be 
cheerful together,. andrtr(Jf^bilsf^ Withringtoq h^ 
pm 'Ms story ^ Agnes entfrs softly from th^M^jofnmg 
':tiu$^ tmferc^ivt^f .^2^/ Harwood (^^^p^^ h^ runs 
pig€rlyup to hi^y /^<?W7?/ Witbrington (^tomshe^^ 
in the vifddhjf his dismoursf.J , 

Bar. (to Ag.) If a 1 After SO «)9py f^lse. alarms^ 
^ir steal upon us at last like a liti^le^ tbij^f^ ,^ , 

j(igi And I steal sopnething very good froip you 
tjob, if you lose my imcle!a si^y ^b^ tbi$ int^rri^p* 
4ion 5 for I know by biS:^Cie ha was tq^ljipg oqe. 

; Wii^. Raillery 13 flpj #lway* wpU-time^ Mi* 
:A^cs Witbpngton. ^ , r. ^ r : ;' 

I Jig. Nay, do not be prpss wi|J!^ ps^ J^in Mr. 
|{arwcx)d knew it ws^ top good ;tp. |[?e ^ent jppon 
cue paif pf eard^ sp;he eftib in sfiptheir |p part^, 

IVifh. Get along, baggage. , 

jig. So I wiji pnple } for | kqpw \ t hat ^nly 
ineans with ypM| that I &boi|ld place myself clpse to 
your elbow. , , 

tVith. Well^ two or three of us^youqg fellows 

^^e^e ipettTTdid l.npt say'TT 

jig. At Lincoln-8 Inn. i^\ihmg\mhs\tajt$s.j. 
b ifi^r,^^ §be has.fianxed i^ Sir* 
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fVai. I know wdl enough it was there. And if 
1 remember wdl, George Buckner was one of us, 
(Agnes gives a gentle hem ffy suppress a cough. ) 

Har. (eagerly.) You was going to speal^ MJss 
Witbrington ? 

jig. No, indeed, I was not. 

With. Well^ George Buckner and two or thfee 
ihore of us — We were in a very pleasant humour 
that tiight-^—( Agnes making a slight motion of her 
hand to fasten some pin in her dress.) 

Har. (eagerly.) Do you not want something ? 
(To Agnes.) 

Jig. No, I thank you, I want nothing, 
'' With, (half amused y half feevish.) Nay, say 
what you please to one another, for my story 15 
ended. 

Har. My dear Sir, we are perfectly attentive, 

jig. Now, pray, uncle ! 

With^ (to Ag.) Now pray hold thy tongue. ^ I 
forgot, I must consult the Court Calendar on 
Royston*s account, (Goes to a table and lakes up 
a red hook which he turns over.) 

jig. (to Har.) How could you do so to my uncle ? 
I would not have interrupted him for the world. 

Har. Ay, chide me well ; I dearly love to be 
chidden. 

Jg. Do not invite me to it. ^ I am sai|! to have 
a very good gift that way> and yoa will soon have 
too much of it, I believe. 

: Har. O no ! I would conae every hour to b^ 
ehidden ! 
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^•\ ^^g. And^take^'itineefcly too h - ^v\\ 

.jKir^Nay,- I wouW bavemy revenge trlishould 
call ydu scolding Agnes, and little Agnes^ and rty 
Ml6 Agnes, 

jig. You forget my dignity, Mr. Harwood, ' ^ 
Har. Oh ! you put all dignity out of cottnte- 
jnaqce! The great Mogul hin^self would f&rget 
bia own in your presence. 

- ^. But they are going to the garden: lam 
resolved to be one of the party. (As she goes to join 
Sir Loftus ^//^ Mariane, who open a glass door 
leading to the garden^ Harwood goes before^ walk^ 
ing backwards, aud his face turned to her.) You 
will break your pate presently, if you walk with 
that retrograde step, like a dancing-master giving 
me a lesson. Do you think I shall follow you as 
if you had th6 fiddle in your band ? 

Har. Ah, Miss Withrington! it is you who 
•have got the fiddle, and I who must follow. 

\EiXJL\i^T into the garj^h. 

. • . ■ . . ' ■ . ' ^ — . i 

Re-enter Sir Loptus from the Garden, hoiiNg< 

about for his hat. > - 

Sir Loft. O! here it is. 

Enfer Opal. - 

Op. What, here alone ? 

Sir Loft. She is in the garden, I shall joitj bd: 
immediately. 

0/. All goes oii well, Isiippose ? 



^ 



Sir Loft Why, I don't faiow hdw it «M-npi«^ 
b04y hears us ? (Looking round,) I doo't kii^ 
how it 13, but ^e does not seem to confiprebeu^ 
-perfectly in what light I am regarded by the 
world : that is to say, by that part of it which de^ 
serves to be called so. 

C^. Noi that is strange enough. 

Sir Loft. Upon my honour, she treats me with 
as much careless familiarity as if I were some plain 
neighbour's son in the country. 

0/>, Ton honour this is very strange. 

Sir Loft. I am not without hope3 of succeeding; 
but I will confess to you^ I wish she would change 
her manner of behaving to me. On the word of 
a gentleman, it is shocking ! Suppose you were to 
give her a hint, that she may just have an idea of 
the respect which is paid by ev«ry well-bred per- 
son-^You understand me. Opal ? 

Of. O ! perfectly. I shall give her to kmow 
that i^en like us, my dear friend— 

Sir LofU (not quite satisfied.) I don't know- 
Suppose you were to leave out all mention of 
yourself-^— Your own merit could not isM to be 
inferred. 

Of. Well, I shall do so. 

Sir Loft, X»et us go to the garden. [Exeunt. 

\ 

y ■ ' • .... : : . : . • • ; - ' .•■■.•: 

Enter Miss Eston, speaking as she enters. . 

I have been all over the town^i and here lam at^ 
Jastcjuite tired; to dftathi. How &q ytia^Lahi- 
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h^^mnd.) O la! there is nobody herer- Mr. 
©pal is gone too. I'll wait till tl?ey t^larn. {Tai^ 
ppra bdoky then looks at hersdf in ike glass ^' iheh 
Uiies up the hook again. lEawmng.) 'Tis all about 
the imagination and the understanding, and I doh^t 
know what — I dare say it is good enough to read 
of a Sunday, ( Yawns y and lays it down,) O lal 
I wish they would 'Come! 

Enter Royston, and takes Miss Ej^ton /or Miss 

WiTHRINGTON. 

. Roys. Madam^ I have the honour to be yrtur 
Xtry humble servant. — I hoped to have been here 
sooner, but I have been so overwhelmed with a 
multiplicity of affairs ; and you know. Madam, 
when that is the case — 

Est, (taking the word out cf his mouth.) One 
is never master of one's time for a moment. Fm 
sure I have been all over the town this morning, 
looking after a hundred things, till my head has 
been put into such a confusion! "La, Ma*am!". 
said my milliner, *' do take some lavcncfer drops, 
you look so pale.** "Why,**^ says I, "I don't 
much like to take them, Mrs. Trollop, they an't 
always good." ' 

i&yj. No more they are. Ma'am, you are very 
right; and if a silly fellow, I know, had taken my 
advice last year, and bought up the crops of la- 
vender, he Would have made — 

Esll (taking the "Uwrd frof^hi^ sgain.) Avery- 
good fortune, I dare say. But people never will 
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taJce^dvice, which is very foolish in them, to be 
sure* Now I always take-*- 

Royi. Be so good as to hear me, Ma'am. 

Est. Certainly, Sir^ for I always 8ay> if they 
give me advice it is for my good,, and why should 
not I take it? 

Roys (edging in his word as fast as he can.) 
And the damn'd foolish fellow too ! I once saved 
him from being cheated in a horse ; and — 

Est. La ! there ai*e such cheats ! a friend of 
mine bought a little lap-dog the other day — 

Roys. But the horse, Ma'am, was — 

Est. Not worth a guinea^ I dare «ay. Why 
they had the impudence to palm it on my friend-^ 

Both speahng. together. 

Est. As a pretty little dog which had been bred 
Roys. It was a good mettled horse, ahd might 
E. up for a lady of quality, and when she had 
R. have passed as a good purchase at the money, 
E. just made a cushion for it at the foot of her 
R. but on looking his fore feet — (Stops shorty 

and lets her go on.) : ^ 

E. own bed, she found it was all over mangy. 

I'm sure I would rather have a plain wholesome 

cat than the prettiest mangy dog in the kingdom. 
Roys. Certainly, Ma'am. And I assure you the 

horse — ^for says I to the groom-*^ 

Both speaking together. 
Est; O! I dare say h was— and who woul4 
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Roys. Wliat is the matter with this pastci-D, 

£. have suspected that a dog bred up on pur- 

72, Thomas ? it looks as if it were' rubbed — • 

(Stops short again, and looks at her with astonish^ 

nient as she goes on talking.) 

E, pose for a lady of quality, should be all over- 
80 ! Nasty creature 1 It had spots upon its back as 
large as my watch, (Taking up her watch.) O la ! 
I am half an hour after my time. My mantua- 
maker is waiting for me. Good morning, Sir ! 

[Exit, hastily. 
Roys, (looking after her.) Clack, clack, clack, 
dack ! What a devil of a tongue she has got ! 
Taith! George shall have her, and I'll e*en ask the 
place for myself. (Looking out.) But there is 
company in the garden : Til go and join them. 

[Exit to the garden. 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. — Mr. Withrington's House. A loud 
laughing without. Enter Royston^ in a great 
rage. 

Roys. Ay, ay, laugh away, laugh away, Madam ! 
you'll weep by-and-by, mayhap. (Pauses and 
listens; laughing still heard.) What an infernal noise 
the jade makes ! I wish she had a peck of chaff in 
ker mouth ! lam sure it ia wide enough to hold it. 
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Enter HvMVHKr. 

Humph. I have been seeking your boaour ^very 
whcre--^Lord, Sir! I have something to tell you.,, 

Roys. Confound your talcs ! don't trouble n>p 
with a parcel of nonsense, 

Humph^ (staring ai him and hearing the laughing 
mthout.) For certain, your honour, there's soiu^e- 
body in this house merrier than you or I. . 

Roys. Damn you. Sir ! how do you know I am 
Ijot merry ? Go home, and do what I ordered you 
directly. If that fellow Jonathan is not in the 
yff^fj rU horse- whip him within an inch of his 
life. Begone, I say ; why cjo you stand staring ^t 
me like a madman ? [Exj^unt. 

V Enter Mariane tf;?// Agnes, hy opposite sid^^ 

Mar. (holding her sides.) I shan't be able t0 
laugh again for a inonth, -"^ 

! jig. Yoxx have got rid of one lover, who Will 
scarcely attempt you a second time. I have niet 
him hurrying through the hall, and iti uttering 'jtS 
Bimself like a madman. It'iS not your i^fcT^l ot 

his son that "has so roused him. * - ^1 

- . ■ • - - > ''"■■. 

Mar. No, no; he began his courtshijaTih % 
doubtful way, as if ho' would recommend'^ 'g^y 
young husband to my cholcie ; but i sly t^^^ 
Bfient to agreeable men of a' middle ^'^e['$feu^ 
brm soon to speak plairtly for himself, ' ' ' p"^ 

Jg. But how did you provoke him 30 i^^'' [ '^"^^ 



Mar. I will tell you another time. It is later 
than I thought. {^Looldng at her watch,) 
' Ag:^Tkfn\ go ydt. How stands it with you 
and a ter tain gentleman I ^recommended to yow 
hbtiee ? 

Mar. O ! he does not know whether I am tall 
W short, brown or fair, foolish or sensible, after all 
thi pains 1 have taken with him ; he has eyes, ears, 
and understanding, for nobody but you, Agne^ 
and I will attempt him no more. He spc^e to 
inii once with animation in his Countenance, and 
I turned round to listen to him eagerly, but it was 
bnly to repeat to me something you had just said^ 
which, to deal plainly with you, had not much wit 
in it neither, I don't know how it is, he seemed to 
me at first a pleasanter man than he proves to be. 

^.' Say not So, Mariane ! be proves to be 
most admirable ! 

Mar. Well, be it so, he cannot prove better 
than I wish him to do, and I can make up my list 
without him. I have a love letter from an Irish 
baronet in my pocket, and Opal will declare him- 
self presently. — I thought once he meant only to 
plead for his friend ; but I would not let him off so, 
fbr I, know he is a mercenary creature. I have 
pattered him a little at the expence of Sif Loftus, 
^nd I hope, ere long, to see him set up for a^reat 
man upon his own bottom. 

Ag. So it was^ only to repeat to you something 
that I had been saying ? 
* Mar. Ha ! you are thinking of this siiU. I be- 



V 
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l^eWt idd^, .be- sete down every ti|m of'youtJ^ejif. 
ii) his memory, and acts it all oyer in Becretk v ^ i » 

]jg4g. Do yo\x think sp! give me year handfioxjf^ 
dear Mariano, you are a vciry good cou«in tii um^m, 
Mark» every tarn of mine eye ! 1 am not qiiite 
aiicbian ordinary girl as my uncle sa^ s*^^My c<mii^: 
pkxion t3 as good as 3^oiir own^ Mari^ne, if it were 
BOta little ^un*burnt. (Mariane smleskj .YeSr 
mkHc frt my vanity as yoa please ; for wbal: make^ 
me vain ^> makes me so good humoured too^ that 
I will forgive you. But here comes uncla. (Skip^ 
ping as she goes to meet him.) I am light as an air*?' 
bali 1 :( Enter Mr. Withrington.) My, dear Sk, bow 
long you have been away from us this morning 1 X 
^mdeligbted to see you so pleased and so faaf^. 
V With.^ (with a very sour face.) You are^inis* 
^e«^ ypnng lady, I am not so pleased. a& yo4 
think. .J 

. Ag. O no^&ir ! you are very good humoured. 
Is-ntJue, Mariane ? , ; ^ , r ; ^^^ 

With. But I say I am in; a very bad bumouf^ 
Get along with your foolery \ i 

Ag* Is it itally so ? Let me look in . ypur.fece,^ 
li^le ? To be sure your brows are a 144 de kditj^ 
and your eyes a- little gloomy, but that i& ra^hliigi^ 
to be cuUed bad humour ; if I could not contrivf?/ 
to look crabbcdcr than all this comes to. I would 
never pretend to be ill humoured in iihy^. lifers: 
(Mariane and kgnes taiehim iy the' handSy^nd^ 
hegintoflayivithhim.) > ;^ l^ ;\ 

Nt>^ noi young ladies, I aimjirbt in' »' 
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mood to be play'd witfe, I can't af^rove of ere^y 
farce yoe please to play off in my femily ; not* to 
kaire my reJattpiis afirodted, atid driven from my 
ho(?se for your entert^^tnoient* 

'^far. Indeed^ Sir, I treated Royston betta* ibah 
be deserv^i for bo would not let me have tmie40 
ffvm a civil denial, but ran on planning settle*^ 
ments and jointures^ and a hundred tb||g8 besideet 
I jcduld jxtst get in my word to stop bis career ivitb 
a ii3at refusal^ as be was about to provide for our 
desceridan ts of the third generation* O ! if you 
bad seen bis £ice then^ uncte ! ^ 

ffith. I know very well bow you have treated 
him. 

\^v Eton' t be angry, Sin What does a man 
lUce Rpyston care for a refusal ? he is only angry 
that be can't take the taw of her lor laughing at 
him. 

Wkh. Let this be as It may, I ^n't chuse to 
have my house in a perpetual bustle frotn mdrn-^ 
ing;tili.n^ght, with your plots and your pastin^es* 
There is no more order nor distinction kept up in 
my bouse, than if it were a cabin in Kamschatka, 
and common to a whole tribe. In every corner of 
it;^J find some visitor, or showman, or milliner's 
apprentice, loitering about: my best books are 
ciistttpori footstools and windowseats, and my Ijw 
brary is littered over with work-bags : dogs^>* cats, 
and. kittens, take poi»e8sion of every ci)<iir, and 
refuse to be disturbed : and the very beggar chij^v 
drenigo bopjrijig belbaife mj dogr jfvith their half- 
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eaten scraps in their hands, as if it were the entry 
to a work-house. 

Ag. (clapping his shoulder gently.) N6w don't 
te impatient, my dear Sir, and every thing shall 
be put into such excellent order as shall delight 
yoii to behold. And as for the beggar children, if 
any of them dare but to set their noses near the 
house ni-WWhat shall I do with them. Sir! 
(Pauses and looks in his face, which begins to r£^ 
lent,) I believe we must not be very, severe with 
them after all. (Both take his hamis and coax 
him.) 

With. Come, come, off hands and let me sit 
down. I am tired of this. 

Ag. Yes, uncle, and here is one geat, you sec, 
with no cat upon it. (Withrington sits down, am 
Agries takes a little stool and sits down at his feet^ 
curling her nose as she looks up t^ him, and making 
a good humoured face.) 

With. Well, it may be pleasant enough, girls; 
but allow me to say, all this playing, and laughing, 
and hoidening about, is not gentlewomanlike; nay, 
I might say, is not maidenly. A high bred ele- 
gant woman, is a creature which man approaches 
with awe and respect ; but nobody would think of 
accosting you with such impressions, any more 
than if you were a couple of young female 
linkers. 

Ag. Don't distress yourself about this. Sir, we 
•hall get the men to bow to us, and tremble be- 
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fore us too, as well as e'er a hoop petticoat or long 
ruffles of them alK 

With* Tremble before you ! ha, ha, ha 1 (to 
Agnes.) Who would tremble before thee, dost 
thou think ? 

jig. No despicable man, perhaps t What think 
you of your favourite, Harwood ?; 

fVith. Poo, poo, poo ! he is pleased with thee as 
an amusing and good-natured creature, and thou 
thinkest he is in love with thee, forsooth. 

j4g. A good-natured creature ! he shall think 
me a vixen and be pleased with me. 

With. No, iio^ npt quite so far gone, I believe. 

jig. ril bet you two hundred pounds that it is 
so. If I win you shall pay it to Mariane for wed- 
ding trinkets ; and if you win you may build a 
couple of alms-houses. 

/^/A.. Well, be- it so. We shall see, WQ shall 
see. 

Mar. Indeed we shall see you lose your bet^ 
uncle. , 

With, (to Mar.) Yes, baggage, I shall have 

your prayers against me, I know. 

' ■■ ■ • 

Enter Servant, and anfiounces Mr. Opal. Enter 

Opal. 

Op. (to Mar.) I hope I have the pleasure of see- 
ing Miss Withrington well this morning. (Bows 
distantly to Withrington, and still more so to Agnes, 
after the manner of Sir Loftus.) 

VOL. I. R 
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^ ff^h. Your servant, Sir. 

Mar. (to Op.) How did you like the ball Mbfit' 
night ? There was a gay, genteel looking} cqkli- 
pany. ' % -> 

Op. (with affected superiority.) Excepttx^ Lord 
Sfauilterj and Lord Poorly, and Sir Loftus, and one 
or two more of us, I did not know a soul \u. t^e 
room. 

tfith* There were some pretty girls there, Mr. 
Opal 

Op. I am very glad to hear it, 'pon honour. I 
did not — (Mumbling.) 

With, (aside.) Affected puppy ! I can't bear to 
look at him. [Exit. 

Mar. (assuming a gayer air as Withrington 
goes out.) You will soon have a new beau to^en*, 
rich your circle, Mr. Opal, the handsome and, ae- 
cbmplished Colonel Beaumont. He is just re- 
turned from abroad, and is now quite the fashion* 
(To Agnes.) Don't you think Mr. Opal resembles 
him ? 

Ag. O ! very much indeed. 

Op. {howing very graciously.) Does he not re- 
semble Sir Loftus too ? I mean in his air and his 
manner. 

Mar. O ! not at all ! That haughty coldness qf 
his is quite old &shioned tiow ; so unlike the ali- 
ble frankness s^ much admired in the Colonel : 
you have seen him I presume ? 

Op. I have never had that honour. 



MaK Then yoii will not b^ 4ii^l?^scd # ^6 
likeness we have traced when you da. 

<^. {relaxing from kis digmiyy and highly phas^ 
td.) The greatest pleasure of my life, Ma*am, wiU 
beto resemble what pleases you*) (Mariane gives 
Agti^ ihe wink^ and she retires /o /fe hupm of the 
stage.) 

Mar. You flatter me infinitely. 

Op^ Ab I call it ^Qt flattqry, charming Miss 
Withrington I for now I will have the boldness to 
own to you frankly, I have been, since the first 
moment I beheld you, your most sincere, your 
most passionate admirer. Upon hou'^^feorrecfing 
hinmlf) 'faith I have 1 

Mar. Nothing but my own want of merit can 
make me doubt of any thing Mr. Opal asser^ upon 
hia honour or his faith. (Turning and walking /«• 
wards the httom of the stage^ whilst Opal follows 
her talJung in dumb sh^ ; then Agnt% joins them^ 
atid th^ all C0me forward ixi the front ^ 

\Ag. {to Mar.) How much that turn of his head 
puts me in mind of the Colonel ! 

Mar. So it does, my Agnes* (7<? Opal.) Pray 
have the goodness to hold it so for a moment I 
There now, it is just the very thing. (Opaf^Wf^ 
his k^adin a smsPrained ridiculous posture, and then 
mak0s a conceited bow.) His very manner of bow*^ 
ing too ! one would swear it W4S him ! 

jig. Yes, only the Colonel is mor^ f^^niliar^ 
more easy in his carriage. 

Op. O ! Ma'am ! I assure you \ have formerly 
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— It is my natural manper to be remarkably easy— 
But I — (pauses.) 

Mar. Have never condescended to assumfe-any 
other than your natural manner, I hope. 

Op. O ! not at all, I detest affectation ; there is 
nothing I detest so much — But upon my soul ! I 
can't tell how it is, I. have been graver of late, I 
am, indeed, sometimes thoughtful. 

Mar. O fy upon it ! don't be so any more. It 
is quite old fashioned and ridiculous now. (To 
Agnes winking significantly.) Did you see my 
gloves any where about the room, cousin ? 

Oj>. I'll find them. (Goes to look for them with 
great briskness — Servant announces Miss Eston.) 

Op. Pest take her ! I stared at her once in a 
mistakq^ and she has ogled and followed me ever 
since. 

/ 

Bnler Miss Eston, running up to Mariana and 
Agnes, and pretending not to see Opal, though 
sTie cannot help looking askance at him while she 
speaks. ^ 

Est. O my dear creatures ! you can't think how 
I have longed to see you. Mrs. Thomson kept 
me so long this morning, and you know she is an 
intolerable talker. (Pretending to discover Opal) 
O! how do you do, Mr. Opal ? I declare I did 
not observe you ! 

Op. (with a distant haughty hw.) I am obliged 
to you^ Ma'am. 
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EsL I did s6e your figure, iftdeed, but I mistook 
it for Sir Loftus. 

Ojf. {^correcting himself, and assuming a cheerful 
frank manner^ O Ma'am! you are very obliging 
to observe me at all, I believe Prettyman and I 
may be nearly of tbe same height. {Looking at his 
ivatch.) I am beyond my appointment, I see. Ex- 
cuse me ; I ftiust hurry away. [Exit, hastily. 

Est. {looking after him with marks of di^ap^oint- 
ment.) I am very glad he is gone. He does so 
haunt me, and stare at me, I am quite tired of it. 
The first time I ever saw him, you remember hovir 
he looked me out of countenance. I was resolved 
before I came not to take notice of him. 

Mar. So you knew you should find hini here, 
then. 

Est. O la! one don't know of a morning who 
one may meet ; as likely him as any body else, 
3rou know. I really wonder now what crotchet 
he' has t^ken into his head about me. Do you 
knowj last night, before twilight, I peeped . over 
the blind, and saw him walking with $low pensive 
steps, under my window. 

Mar. Well, what happened then ? 

Est. I drew in my head, you may be sure ; but 
a little while after, I peeped out again, and,, do 
you know, I saw him come out of the perfu pier's 
shop, just opposite to my dressing-room, where he 
had been all the while. 
" Mar. Very well, and what happened next ? 

^st. La! nothing more. But was it not verv 



i 
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odd ? What should he be dmng all that tmi^ in 
th^t little paltry shop ? The great shop i>6ar tlie 
Circus is the place where every body buys per- 
fumery, - 

Ag. No, there is nothing very odd in Mt. 
Opal's buying perfumes at a very paltry shop, 
where be n)ight see and be seen by a very pretty 
lady. 

Est. (wuk her face hrighiening up,) Do you 
think so ? O no ! you don't ? 

Ag,. To be sure I do. But I know what is very 
$trange. 

Est* O laj dear creature ! What is it ? 

jig. He bought his perfumes there before yoU 
came, when there was no such inducement. Is not 
th^t very odd ? (Eston pauses ^ am} hoki silly.) 

I 

EnUr Mr. Withrington, ha upon perceiving 
Eston, hows and retreats againr ; > 

Est. (recovering herself.) Ha ! how do yod dO;, 
Mr, Withrington ? I have just seen your friend, 
I^ady F^de. Poor dear soul ! she saysrr-- 

Ifith. I am sorry, Ma'am, it is not in my power 
at present— I am in a hurry, I have an appoint- 
ment. Your servant. Ma'am. [Exit, 

Est. Well, now, this is very odd ! Wherever J 
go, I fin4 all the men just going out to some ap- 
pointment, O, I forgot to tell you, Mrs. Thom- 
son has put anew border to her drawing-tobm, 
just like the one up stairs* Has it not a 4ark blue^ 
ground ? {To Mariane.) 

3 
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Abr. Tib sore I caonot t€^, let us go iip Stairs 
Slid see. [Exbumt. 

SCENE IL 

Before Mr. Withrington's House, Enter 

Harwood. 

Well, here I am again, yet devil take ipe if I 
can muster up resolution enough to touch the 
knocker ! What a fool was I to call twice this 
morning ! for with what face can I now visit 
her again ? The old gentleman will look strangely 
at me ; the fine heiress her cousin will stare 
at me i nay, the very servants begin already to 
smilf with impertinent significance, as I inquire 
with conscious foolishness, if the ladies are at 
home. Then Agnes herself will look so drc^y at 
me— ;4h 1 but she will look so pleasantly too 1-— 
'Faith ! I'll e'en go, (Goes to the do(^^ puts . his 
hand up to the knoekety stops short, and turns from it 
again. Pauses.) What a fool am I, to stand think- 
ing about it here. If I were but fairly in the rooiti 
with her, and the first salutation over, I should not 
care if the devil himself made faces at me. Oh no ! 
every body is good humoured, every thing is happy 
that is near her ! the kitten who plays by her side 
takes hold of her gown unchidden. How plea- 
sant it is to love what is so blessed ! I should hate 
the fairest woman on earth if she were not of a 
^wcet temper. G)me, come*; every thing favours 
me here^ but my own foolish fancies. Y-^^ ^ 
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gQe^ to the door again^ it.opms, and enters fr(^t^^^ 
itmse, Betty, crying, with a bundh in her hatfd*) , ( 

Bet. O dear me! O dear me! 

Har. What is the matter with you, my gwd 

» Bet. Ym sure it was not my fault, and she hjis 
abused me worser than a heathen. 

Har. That is hard indeed. 

Bet. Indeed it is, Sir; and all for a little nasty 
essence bottle, which was little better than agea-^. 
teel kind of a stink at the best; and I am sure I 
did but take out^ the stopper to shiell to it, when it; 
came to pieces in my hand like an egg shelL If 
bottles will break, how can I help it ? bat la 1, Sir, 
there is no speaking reason to my mistress ; ^^ is 
as jftirious and as ill tempered as a dragon. 

H^r. Don't distress yourself, Miss Agnes Witbt, 
ringtpri will rtiake amends to you for the severity 
of your ipfiistress. 

Bet. She truly 1 it is she herself who is my 
mistress, and she has abused me— O dear m^ 1— 
If it had been Miss Withrington,. she would not 
have said a word to me ; but Miss Agnes is so 
cross, and so ill natured, there is no living iii the 
bouse with her. 

Har. Girl, you are beside yourself ! 

Bet. No, Sir, God be praised! 1}ut she is beside 
herself, I belie\^e. Does she think I am going to 
live in her service to be call'd names so, and com- 
pared to a blackamoor too ? If I bad been waiting 
xnaid to the queen, she would not have compared 
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me to a blackamoor, and will I take isuch usage 
from her ? — what do I care for her east gowns ? 

Har. Well, but she is liberal to you ? 

JSfe/. She liberal ! sheMl keep every thing that is 
worth keeping to herself, I warrant ; and Lord pity 
those who are bound to live with her ! I'll seek 
out a new place for myself^ and let the devil, if he 
will, wait upon her next, in the shape ofa blacka- 
moor : they will be fit company for one another; 
and if he gets the better of her at scolding, he is a 
better devil than I take him for, And'I ani sure^ 
Sir, if you were to see her — ^ 

'Har. Get along! get along ! you are too pas- 
sionate yourself, to be credited. 

Bet. I know what I know ; I do'n^t care what no- 
body says, no more I do ;. I know who to com- 
plain to. [KjiiT J grumbling. 

Har. (alone.) What a malicious toad it is ! I 
dire say now, she has done something very pro* 
voking. I cannot bear these pert cbaiihber-maids, 

the very sight of them is offensive to me. 

• «■ 

• •■••.■ . ' ' 1 ■ 

Enter Jonathan. . 

Jon. Good evening to your honour; can you tell 
me if Mr. Withrington be at home? for as how, 
my master has sent me with a message to him. 

Har. (impatiently,) Go to the housfe and inquire, I 
know nothing about it. (Jonathan goes to the house.) 

Har. (ahney after musing some time.) That girl 
has put me out of all heart though, with hear. 
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'^ Hdr. (half aside.) Cursea Coxcomb ! If he . sets 
his snout within the door, I'll pistol him. '^ 

Ag. (overhearing him,) Ha ! well said V you 
will make the best company in the world. Come 
along, come along! (He follows her half'uri^ 
willingly.) why don't you offer your arm here? 
don't you see how rough it is ? (He offers his arm,) 
Poo, not that arm! (Offers her the other.) Voo, 
not so neither, on toother side of me. 

Har. What a hnmoursome creature you are ! I 
have offer'd you two arms, and neither of them 
will doi do you think I have a third to offer 
you ! / 

ui/g". You are a simpleton, or you would have 
half a dozen at my service. 

[Exeunt into the house. 



ACT IV, 



SCENE I.-»-Harwood's Lodgings. He is dis- 

: cover ed walking about with an irregular disturbed 

step, his hair and dress all neglected and in dis* 

order; he comes forward to the front of the stages 

Har. I have neither had peace nor sleep since I 
beheld her; O I that I had never known her ! or 
known her only such as my first fond fancy con- 
ceived her !^— I would my friend were come; I will 
open my heart to him : he perhaps will speak com- 
fort to me ; for surely that temper must be violent 
indeed, which generous affection cannot subdue ; 
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and she must be extravagant beyond a]I bounds of 
nature, who would ruin the fond husband who 
toils for her. No« no. nature makejs not such, but 
when she sets her scowling mark upon their fore- 
head to warn us from our ruin. (Pauses^ walks up 
0nd down^ then comes forward again.) Insipid con- 
stitutional good nature is a tiresome thing : passion 
subdued by reason is worth a score of it — ^and pas- 
sion subdued by love ?— O ! that were better still! 
-r— yesterday, as I erjter'd her door, I heard her name 
me to her cousin, with so much gentle softness in 
her. voice, I blest her as she spoke. — Ah! if this 
were so, all might still be well. Who would not 
struggle with the world for such a creature as 
this? — Ay, and I must struggle! — O! tha^ this 
head of mine would give over thinking but for 
one half hour ! (Rings the beJl.) 

Enter Thomas. 

What brings you here, Thomas ? 

Thorn. Your bell rung, Sir. 

H(fr. Well, well, I did want something, but I 
have forgot it. Bring me a glass of water. (Exit' 
Thomas, Harwood sits down by a small writing- 
table ^ and rests his head upon his hand. Re-enter 
Thomas with the water.) You have made good 
baste, Thomas. 

Thorn. I did make good haste. Sir, lest you 
should be impatient with me. 

Har. I am sometimes impatient with you, then? 
I fear indeed I have been too often so of late ; 
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but you must not miml it^ Thoma9> I tneafi yon 
, iK> ankindtiess. 

Tkonu Lofd love you, Sir I I know ibat vciy 
wdl 1 a young gentleman who takes an old mati 
into his service, because other gentlemen d6 not 
think him quick enough, nor smart enougd for 
them, as your honour has taken inc, can never 
mean to show him any unkindness \ I ' know it 
well enough ; I am only uneasy because I fear ydu 
are not so well of late. 

Har. I thank you, Thomas, I am not very well — 
lam not ill neither; I shall be better* (P^ t^f^i.) I 
think I have heard you say, you were a soldier in. 
your youth ? 

Thorn. Yes, Sir- 

Har. And you had a wife too, a woman of fimy 
mettle, to bear about your knapsack ? 

Thorn, Yes, Sir, my little stout spirity Jane ; shfe 
had a devil of a temper, to be sure, 

Har. Yet you loved her notwithstanding?* 

Thonty Yes, to be sure I did, as it were, b6ar 
her some kindness. \ 

Har. ril be sworn you did!— and yott would 
have been very ^orry to have parted with her. 

Thorn. Why death parts the best of friencfe. 
Sir; we lived but four years together. i 

Har. And so your little spirity Jane was taken 

so soon away firom yoi^? Give me thy hand, my 

good Thomas. {Tak'es his hand avd presses it,) 

' Thorn, {fer chiving tears in his eyes.) Lord^ Sirl- 

don't be so distress'd about it : she did die, tabe- 



sqie; flnftlmtrEly^ between you and J, althougfhl 
did make a kind of whimpering at the first, 1 was 
not ill {leased a£terward8 to be rid of her; for, 
truly, Sir, a. man who has .got an ill tempered 
wj|b» ixas bm a dog'$ life of it at the best.— Will 
y^a^ Imve your glass of water. Sir ? 

Hot. {holmg at hint mi A dissaiisfuctTon.) No, 
nf^ take it away ; I have told you a hundred times 
not to bring me that chalky water from the court*- 
yard, (Turns away from him.) 

Enter Colonel Hardy. — Harwqqd makes signs to , 

Thomas, and he. goes out. 

Har. My dear Colonel, this is kind : I am very 
glad to see you. 

CoL'li is so seldom that a young fellow has any 
inclination for the company of an old man, that 
I should feel myself vain of the summons you have 
sent me, were I not afraid, from this dishabille, my 
dear Harwood, that you are indisposed. 

Har. You are very good; I am not indisposed. 
I have indeed been anxious — I rcste^ indifferently 
last night— I hope I see you well. 

Col. Very well, as you may guess from the 
speed I have made in coming to you. These legs 
do not always carry me so fast. But you have 
something particular to say to me. 

Har» I am very sensible of yoi:^ frienddaip.-— 

Pray, Colonel^ be seated. — {They sit dtfivf^r^-n long 

* jptfia^.—Colonel Hardy, /li/fc? one ejppecting io hear 

something; Harwood^ lik$ one_whoknpwsmtfiaw 
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f^ hegin.)'^TheTc are tnomeiils in a TnanVlifi^ 
Colonel Hardy, when the advice of a frieiMi iscif 
the greatest value ; particularly one^ who bis' also 
been his father's friend. 

Col. My heart very warmly claims both those 
relations to you, Harwood ; and I shall be happy 
to advise you as well as I am able. 

Har. {after another pause.) I am about to 
commence a laborious profession. — ^The mind is' 
naturally anxious. — (Pauses.) 

Col. But you are too capable of exercising well 
that profession, to suffer much uneasiness. 

Har. Many a man with talents superiour to 
mine has sunk beneath the burden. 

Col. And many a man, with talents vastly in^ 
feriour to yours, has borne it up with credit. 

Har. Ah ! what avails the head with an es- 
tranged heart ? 

Col. You are disgusted th6n with your pro- 
fession, and have, perhaps, conceived more fa- 
vourably of mine ?» I am sorry for it : I hoped to 
see you make a figure at the bar ; and your mother 
has long set her heart upon it. 

Har. (wiih energy.) O, no! she must not—- « 
she shall not be disappointed! — Pardon me, my 
expressions have gone somewhat wide of my 
meaning. — I meant to have consulted you in r0-i 
gard to other difficulties-— ' 

Col. And. pardon me likewise for interrupting 
you; but it appeans to me, that an unlearned 



§Mi%i^ ii' mt a pmm id be cwTsaltdd in ihe&t 

' M^. It Wjtehbt, ftibgttthef of tfefefie mdtterl 
i meant to speak-^Butj perhaps^ we had better fndt 
fet)BFfdr ttiepres^nti • 

BAr, Ferh^p^ ^li ba^ b^tSf tirdk Oiit a littlt 
#^y : W(^ ma5r tstlk \vitb le^ i^ti^int fad we go: 

Gd. Nd> lio^ thetti ate a thmiSahd impfei-tinent 
peo|iid kbbuh Sit dbwn ag^in^ and let mci beie 
every thing you wish to say* 

-fife*-. Cpaustfitgi heHtUfmgy Hfldmueh etnharassOi.J 
Thttt dte eertaih attdcbments in which a thiit^'i 
ti^iti may bfe so deeply ifttefe«tfed^-^I xSrould say so 
Vfeijr^^-Hoi- rjither I dh6uld toy so strarig% inga^; 
thHi*--(kesiMes and pauses i) 

Coi. O^ here it is! I tinderstttnd it no^. But 
pt^ay tlon't te so foolish febout it> HaimWAl i Ycw» 
«re iti love ? 

liar, (appearing risUeved.) I fhatik ydur ^tikk^ 
i^ess^ my dear Gok)hel> I fear it 'v^ ^dm^hat so 
Wiih mci 

Ci>l. And whence your f(Sar ? Not frbm ihi \2Afi 
crtrfty ? 

Har. No, there h another b«r te thf wij^i 
wiiteh dd^i pfei'h^li^ too touish dd^Ves&rtny bo|>es 
«f faa'ppiikf^s. 

Cbh You have ilot beefi prudent enough ii^i fillt 
ift love with an heiress ? 

-Sir. No, my dear Sir, I have not. 

C^l That vi a gre&t mistake^ to be sufe^ I&!r^ 

Vol. I. s 



known ]&dite of this lively disposition, very ftasty 
an^ lingtmrded to6 iri their demands^upbn a man's 
podket as well aS his patienfce ; but she rhay be of 
a prudent and econdmidal turn, h it do^ Bar- 
wood? / - = 
f£ar. {throwing himself into a r^hdir very muck 

distressed.) I do riot say it is, Colonel. 
' <?o^ {putting his hand kindly upim-iis shoulder.) 

I am sorry to distress yoii ho much, my dear friend, 
yet it must be so. I see how it is with you : par* 
don the /freedom of friendship; but indeed an ex* 
pensive and violent tempered woman is not taba 
thought of: he who marries such a one forfeits 
all .peace and bappinei^; Pluck up some noble 
courage, and renounce this unfortunate con- 
nexion; 

Har. {starting up.) Renounce it, Colonel 
Hardy : Is it from you I receive so bird, so un«» 
feeling a request, who have suffered so much 
yoursisilf frorii the remembrance of an early attach- 
ment ? I thought to have been pitied by you. 

Coh I was early chagrined with the want of 
promotion, and^i disappointed in my schemes of 
anibition, whicfr gave my countenance something 
df a melancholy cast, I believe, and the. ladies 
have been kind enough to attributeit to the effects 
of hopeless love ; but how could you be such a 
ninny, my dear Harwood ? 

\ Hdr. I am sorry, Siri we have understood one 
^flother so imperfectly. 

Cat. Nay, naj% my young friend, do not carry. 

sa 



^ iJSah :^0\ xIotKit give dreri-^Iiet tAc idoflditae- 
think for }^l^*J^Ijbt me nbread your nttc^ ftrf 
;^oii>^ can tbobad one most nobly. ' 

• ti^. There t&en% (Gives him a needle and silk.) 
f Hafi fptetending to s/^ratck her hand with it.) Sa 
ought yon to be punished. (Threads it awkwardly.) 

jig. Ay, nobly done, indeed i but I shall work 
no more to day. 
' Har. You must work up my needleful. 

Ag* I am to work a fool's cap in the corner by«^ 
and- by, I shall keep your needleful for that. I ani 
going to walk in the garden. 

Har. And so am L 
. jdg. Yon are ? 

Har. Yes, I am. Go where you will, Agnes/to 
the garden or the field, the city or the desert, by 
sfea or by land, I must e'en go too. I will never 
be where you are not, but when to be where yott 
are is impossible* 

jig. There will be no getting rid of you at 
this rate, unless some witch will have pity upon 
n^e, and carry me up in the air npon her broom^ 
stick. 

^ Har. There, I will not pretend to follow you; 
but as long as you remain upon the earth, Agtiea, 
hang me ! if I can find in my heart to budge an 
inch from ybur side. 

jig. You are a madman ! 
^ fiar. You are a sorceiiess I > \ 

Ag. You are an idler ! . ' i ' - 

\&i|r. You ^re a Uttle mouse i r 





stage for Jiis hat.) B)ess Qjic ! Ij hj^vq (9rgot tQ,fc© 
iU-humQiir'd 4\ fil^is titpe, . [^^i'^ JmpJyf 

I suppose.. Jfo>v 4eHgbtful she i? ! how pli?;^5^j)* 
i^vefy change, of Jier cpuntw^nce I Hpw b^py 
mtist his life be^ spent eyen in parea suid toili 
^hose leisure hopfs afp phficr 'd . Af^itb such ^ pnea-. 
ture as thig ! ; < 

me so ; I know very well how. it is, and yow §] 
• smart for it too, you lazy, caifele§s^ iqppu4ept feW 
Jbw ! And, besides all thjs, hpw 44fe yo^i^ u^ my 
l^itten sa? 

Har. (who, iistmed with a rmfuj fif^fr} Well| 
;jjow, but this is humanity ; she will not have a^ 
(Creature ill used. — I wish she^wopld apeak morg 
gently though. 

jig. (entermg ) Troublesome^ provoking, care-? 
less fellow ! 

Har. It is very provokipg in bim to use thft 
.poor kitten ill. 

jig. Sqiti^} bwt itj is niof p . ppypkini^ s|i^ tQ 
p^islay m^: clog3, as he dqes. 

. Bnter Sjprvant, with clogs. 

Ser. Here they are, M^^^flOA . 

-^/.'firing them heirq I s^y •, (huk^t fim)} 
These are Miss. Withringtpj:^;^. Qljpg^; yoxk bJoQk- 
head ! (Throws themjQ. tht 0}m udfof.ih sf^^geJm, 



ikpammfl mAst go withputi ^m/IfiQd. fTo 
l^wood. ) What are you. oiiisiog ^bo^l ? £f yd« 
don't cljuse to go with me, good morning, . \ 
Jifor, {'^ghjngdiepljt.J Ah yrAgflChi you- know 
too well that I cannot stay behind you. ^Ejceuhi^ 

SCENE IIL V 

M^ss WiTHBiifGTON's Dressing^T^m. Enter M'A-* 
piANE, who turns hack again towards the door, 
iijffdwlh ^^ AoN9& without* 
Jlffyr^ Agnes, cousin Agnes ! where are yon 

jig. f without J i am returning to Miss E^ton^ 
Hhom 1 h^ve left in the parloMr^ talking to th^ d<^« 

Mar. Well, let her talk to the dog a little 
longer, ^ndle|: me tall^ to you. 

J^t&r Agnpehw 

J' have set Betty to watch at the h^her windows 

to give notice of Sir Loftus's approach, that w© 

may put ourselves in order to receive him ;• for I 

am resolved to have one bout more with him, and 

idKsGhafge him for good: I am quite tired of him. 
pow. 

jig^ Do you expeqt him h 

Mkr. lam pretty^ sure he will cptne about thia 
time, and I must be prepared for him. I have a» 
good mind to tell hipn at once, I despise him, 
l^d that wiU be a plain easy way o£ finishing the 
Jjusiness. / . 

jig* No, no, mysweet Mariauel we must send 
\Am off with cclut* Ypa have pbyed youi: part:: 



wy well likb^ta; l|Mp it^p but for AcrJwttiiR^ 

Md kt Miss Eaton and I go into the tloierzand 

ciyoy it. 

. iUi7n Well tbe^ do so ; I shall please Jro^^for 

tiiisocicer 

• J^er Betty, in iasU. 
Bet. {to Mar.) Sir Loftus is just coming up thisi 
side path, Madam^ and he'll be at the dooi' im- 
mediately. 

jig. ril run and bring Eston directly. [Exit, 
i Mar. {hoMng at the door of th$ closet^ YcSj it is 
irery thin : they will hear well^^ and see through the 
keyhole. 

'U^nfir Aqn^s wth Miss Eston, in d great 

hurry. 
Est. La ! I have torn my gown in my haste. 
jfg. Come along, come along ! 
, Est. It is not so bad a tear though as Mrs; 
Thomson got the»— i 

jig. Come, come, we must not stay here, 
^Pushes Bston into the closet, and follows^ vMariane 
^ind Betty ^hce a tahle withJuQQk^ and a fhair, near 
-^he front of the stage.) 

Est. {looking from the closet) La ! Mariane, bow 
X long to hear you and him begin, I shall be sc^ 
iJelightcd! 

Mar. For heaven, sake shut the door T be will 
be here immediately. (Shuts the door upon, her ^ 
and continues to set the room in order ^ 

■ Est. {looking ouS again.) La! Mariane, do you 
Jaiow bpw many yards, of point t Lady S^uat ha^ 
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iand m Eston's mouih^ and 4risws her into ^ 
^/9i^A— r-Mariane uts herself by the table^fritmdmg 
to read. Exit Betty, and enter Sir LoFTtis^ m 
servant anotmcing him.) 

Sir Loft. You are very studious this morning. 
Miss Withriogton* 

Mar. {carelessly.) Ha ! how do you do ? 

Sir Loft. You have been well amus'd, I hope? 

Mar. S05 so. I must put in a mark here, and 
not lose my place* {Looking mi the table.) There 
is no paper-r-rO, there is some on the other tables 
pray do fetch it me ! {Pointing to a table at iliB 
hottom of the stage) I am very lazy. {Sitsdo/mn again 
indolently.) 

Sir Loft, {fetching the paper, and presenting it 
with a condescending yet self-important air.) I have 
th^ honour to obey you, Ma'anu 

Mar. I thank you ; you are a very serviceable 
creature, I am sure. 

Sir Loft, {drawing himself up proudly , hut im^ 
mediately correcting himself.) I am always happy to 
perve Miss Withrington. 

Mar* O ! I know very well the obliging turn of 
jour disposition. {Tosses her arm upon the tabk 
and throws down a book.) I am very stupid tliis 
iriorning. (Sir Loftus picks up the book, and gives; 
it to her rather sulkily s and she in receiving it drops^ 
an ivory ball under the table.) Bless me! what i$ 
the matter with all these things? pray lift > it for 
i^P9 good Sir Loftus ! I belieye you miist Qxei^f 



Hoder tbe table' fcjis^ it ihot^. - {Jfh^^ 
lia lahh witk a v^y had graceyand sh^ slyfy ^t^ 
it a ttmch with' her jho$y which makes it iHdn^tn ihe 
clher side of the stage.) Nay, youf must go ferther 
off for it now. I am very troubtesome^ 

Sir Left, (goes after it mther tmdfiUirtgPjf, and 
presenting it to her with still a worse grace.) Ma* 
dam, this is more honour than I-^mumhlingJ) 

Mar. O, no ! Sir Loft us, it is ooly you that are 
tDO;gQO(k {Lolling cardessly in her chair. y It is 
so copfoftable to have such a good creatuire by^ 
one ! your fine fashionable men are admired to be: 
aiire>but I don't know how, I feel: always restrain- 
ed in their company. With a good obliging crea* 
tUre like you now, I can be quite at my ease; I. 
C«n just desire you to do any thing* 

Sir Loft. Upon my honour, Madam, you flatter 
me very much indeed. Upon my honour, I must 
ai^y, lam rather at a loss to conceive how I have- 
merited these commendations. . 

Mar. O! Sir Loft us, you are too humble, too 
diffident of yourself. I know very well the dblig-* 
ing turn of your disposition to every body. 

::.SirLof^4 {aside.) Damn it! is sfce: an . itfiot ? 
faloKd']) Your good opinion. Madam, does me ar 
great ckal of honour, but I assure you. Ma'am, it 
i^ more than I deserve. I have great pleasure in 
aarving Miss Wkhringtorr ; — to . be at the service 
a£ eveiy body is- an extent of^^Dcnevolence I by no 
meaps pretend to. / 

rifof .: Nawi^hy are ]j?du feoidiffidcnt,* Sif Loftus? 



diti 'not old Mrs. Miunoibkcake (seUi tne tbe c^lieir 
d3y> hovr ydu ^ xan nine limes to the apotbecar;^ 
to feix^b |[rcen sake to rub ktr monkey's 4aii h 
Sir Loft. She told you a damned iie tb«lJ 

{Biting his Mpr^^'^^J^^S up^^d down with ^sPf 
strides.) . Dama it! tbis is jbeyond ail bearing! I 
run nine times to the apothecary's to fetch grec« 
ialve for her monkey's tail ! If tbeeursed h^g saya 
ao^galn ril bury ber aijive t ^ 

MaK Nay, don't b^ aijigry aboot it* Fmsuie 
I thought at very good> in you^ and I said s6 to 
every body. . . 

Sir Loft. You have been obligitig enoogb to 
tell ft to^l the worW too ? 
: JWiar.l And why should I not bave the pleasure <tf 
praiangyou ? 

::SirLafL HcU and Ibe devil 1 {Turning m his 
heely and striding up and dozvn^ and muttering as hi 
goes^, whilst she sits carelessly with her arm or^sedi) 

Mar. My good Sir Loftus, you will tire yout^ 
ielf. Had yba not bettei: be ^ated I V 
, Sir L(ft» {endeavouring ltd compose -himself) The 
influence you have over me, Ma'am, gets the bet- 
ter of every thing. I wou|d not have you mistake 
iny character, however ^ if love engages mjj in 
your service you ought so to receive it. Ihave 
beeq less profuse of these attentions to wpmeifof 
the very first rank and fashion ; I might theref$f# 
faave hoped that you would lend a more favourable 
eai^ to my passion. 

Mftr, Ii^eed you wrong me* Tou d<m^t haaw 
2 



h^w feitourably my ear may be disposed: rft dtcWWl' 
here md teH rtc all about it. (Sir LofttiSrei^M 
again ai her familiarity^ but stifles Ms pride atdsH^ 
d&wn by her.} , 

Sir Loft* Permit me to say^ Madam^ tbat it i* 
time we should come to aa explanation of eachr 
otber's sentiments; 

Mari Whenever yod pleasfe, SKr. 

Sir Lgfi. (bowing.) I hope then, I rhfify be d^ 
lowed to presume^ that my particular attentions to 
you> pardon me> Ma*am^ have not been a}togethdt 
disagreeable to you. 

Mar I O \ not ^t all. Sir Loftus* 

Sir Loft* (bowing again*) I will presume ihtn 
sti}] farther, Ma^anfi, and declare to you, that from 
the very day which gave birth to my passion, I 
bave not ceased to think df you with the miost ar- 
dent tenderness. ' 

Mar^ La ! Sir Loftus> was it not iolf a WedneS-^' 
day? 

Sir Loft, (fretted.) tfpon rhy WordI arh iiotso 
very accurate 2 it might be Wednesday, ot Friday, 
or any day* 

Mar. Of a Friday, do you think ? it runs strangely 
in my head tbat we saw one another first of a 
\Vedrtesday. - ^ 

Sir Loft, (very much freUedi) I sayi Ma 'atli^ the 
j0y which gave birth to my love-^ 

Mar. O ! very true ! yoii might see fne first al- 
^Wednesday, and yet not fall in love with nle ^l 
tb^ Friday. (Sjr Loftus starts up in a j^assum^ an4 



4:anks^fy.y I woiwfer where WiUiao^ has put ti^ 
ny^^ l^oBgh^t for Miss ©5ton> gquirr^K . I, tkmK 
I hear a mouse in the wainscot. {Go$s io the h^s^, 
tom^f iht rowii and of em a small cajbmet^ wMI^Sii, 

' Sir Loft, (aside.) Damn her freaks I I wish UiCb 
devil had the wooing of her! {Pauses.) Im^^t 
not lose Jiex fpr a trifle though; but whep she is 
qncc secured^ Y\\ be revenge^ ! Til vex her ! Fill 
d^ve the spirit put of her I {Aloud ^ she come$i 
forward.) My passion for you, Miss Withringtoq^ 
is too generous and disinterested to merit thi$ In* 
diffcurene^.^ 

Mar. Tm glad they have pot eat the nuts^ 
t^o^^h. . 

SirJ^ft. {aside. y Curse her ^nd her nuts ! FUi 
tame her ! {aloud.) My setiments for you^ Ma'am* 
arff of sp delicate an^ tender a nature, they dq ia- 
deed deserve your indulgence. Tell me then,^ 
c^o the most disinterested, the most fervent lQv;e, 
m^e a.hy iippressipn on your h^art ? I can no 
longer exist in this state of anxiety! at your feet; 
lett me implore yoU'^{Seems about to hneel^ hut 
T^h/ff nimmlUxigly, as if he wished to be frevented^) ^ 

Mar. Pray, Sir Loftus, don't kneel there 1 my., 
m^jd has ^ilt oil on the floor* ^ v 

Sir Loft. Since you will not permit ipei jo baye;^ 
the pleasure of kneeliog at-^ 
vM^r. Nay, I will not deprive ypi^ of thi^ |)jt»- : 
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t^tt-^Tibert is do idit sptk here* {F^li^ 4§ ^ 
/^tirsP *f thejfoot 'oety near the dU^t dooK). 

Sir Lofu I se6jl WDulcH>c disagreeaWe tdf jrw* 

jlfcw. I 6ee very .well you are not iUbliiMid tto^ 
tondedcend so for. 

&V 2/0// . {kneeUng direcffyi) B^kVt mti, M^iiiitbi 
ilh6 pridfe, the ple^sut^e of my life^ ik td bd db>?t3ited 
«o the most addrabl&^Matisitie j^itl^i /i A^jicMiit 
^u^h, and Agtifes ^^ Esto» bkr^ front ihi doMi 
fke door opening vn th^ otiitside, comts d^dinki 8W 
Loft us as he knethy and Idys htm ifrdtoUng trk 
ihe floor.) 

' jtigi. Est. tmd Mar. {speaihg hgithi^.) O Sif 
LoTtus ! poor Sir Loftus ! (All conrnig at6ttt mni^ 
fretinding to assist Urn to get upi) ' 

&r io//. Damn their bawling ! they will bHS^ 
tbe wfeble family here ! 

I • . . ■ ^ ^ V . . , 

« 

Enter Mr. WitAftiKGtoiT^w^ Opal r S5t- XdftuS; 

■ mad with ragi, tfiakes a deipirdi'i iffoW, a^gifs 

vpM hk legs. pp&\ stands- iatighiftg' at f{iift'A)ith' 

' 6ut any cn^ent&fty, whilst he Wes ks Ups,and 

'df-am himself up haughtity: 

, 'Mar. {t(imijoh.)VmtMtAymm^ hurt 

yburseff? - ' . ■ . : - , - ■ ^ ' - 

Sir Loft, (^shortly) Ni^, ^'iitl. ' " ' " 

'Jg. -ttat'irt yod robbed i)at iWtt dF^ydttf'sWte, 
Sir Loftus? 
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jEi/. Nor off your feet, Sir Loftus. 

SirLofi. No,Ma*am. 

Ag. I am sure be has hurt his nose, but be is 
'ashamed to own it. 

Sir Loft. Neither feet nor nose ! Devil take it! 

Wuh. Get along, girls, and don't torment this 
poor man any longer. I am afraid. Sir Loftus, the 
young gipsies have been making a fool of you. 

Sir Loft. Sir, it is neither in your power nor 
their's to make a fool of me. 

Op. Ha, ha, ha, ha 1 'Faith Prettyman you must 
forgive me ! ha, ha, ha, ha ! I never thought in 
my life to have caught you at such low prostrations. 
But don't be so angry, though you do make 
a confounded silly figure, it must be confessed* 
Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Sir Loft, (to Op.) Sir, your impertinence and 
yourself are equally contemptible: and I desire 
you would no longer take the trouble of intruding 
yourself into my company, nor of affronting me, 
as you have hitherto done, with your awkward 
imitation of riiy figure and address. 

Op. What the devil do you mean ? I imitate 
your figure and address ! I scorn to — I will not 
deny that I may have insensibly acquired a little 
of them both, for — for — (Hesitating.) 

jig. For he has observed people laughing at him 
of late. 

Sir Loft, (turning on his heel.) He is beneath my 
resentment. 

Mar. Be not so angry, good Sir Loftus ! let us 

VOL. I. T 
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end this business for the present ; and when 1 am 
at leisure to hear the remainder of yoiir declara- 
tions, which have been so unforttinatfely ihtert-upt- 
ed, ni send and let you know* 

Sir Loft. No, 'faith, Madam ! you have h^rd 
the last words I shall ever say to you upon the sub- 
ject. A large fortune may make Amends for ati 
ordinary person. Madam, but not for vulgarity and 
impertinence. Good morning ! (Breaks from 
them, and Exit, leaving them laughing provokingly 
hehind him.) 

With, (shaking his head.) This lis tbo bad, this 
is too bad, young ladies ! I am ashamed to have all 
this rioting and absurdity going 6n in my house. 

jig. Come away, uncle, and see him go down the 
back walk, from the parlour windows. Fll warrant 
you he*ll stride it away most nobly. (Withring- 
ton follows^ shrugging up his shoulders.) 

[Exeunt, 



sssx 



ACT V. 



SCENE I. — Mr. Withrington's Library. Mr. 
WiTHKiNGTON discovered seated by a table. 

With. Who waits there ? {Enter Servant.) 
Tell Miss Agnes Withrington I wish to see her» 
[ElciT servantl\ What an absurd fellow this Har- 
wood is, to be so completely bewitched with such 
a girl as. Agnes! If she were like the women I 
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reiiienibcr, there would indeed be some— (Agnes 
entering softly behind iitn^ gifves him a tap on the 
thotddtr.) 

jig. -Well;, uncle, what are you grumbKiig 
about ? Have you lost your wager ? Harwood has 
just left yoa, I hear. 

ff^h. I believe you may buy those trinkum 
trankum ornaments for Mariane whenever you 
please. 

jig. Pray look not so ungraciously upon the 
matter ! But you can't forgive him, I suppose, for 
being such a ninny as to fall in love with a little 
ordinary girl, eh ? 

With. And so he is a ninny, and a fool, and a 
very silly fellow. ' 

jig. Tio tell me what he has been saying to 
you, 

ffith. Why, he confesses thou art ill-tempered, 
that thou art freakish, that thd?u art extravagant ; 
and that of all the friends he has spoken with upoil 
the subject, there is not one who will allow thee 
beauty enough to make a good-looking dairy- 
maid« 

jig. Did he say so ? 

With. Why, something nearly equivalent to it, 
Agnes. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there i$ 
something about thee, so unaccountably delight* 
ful to him, that, poor as thou art, he will give up 
the fair hopes of opulence, and the pleasures of 
freedom, to watoh for thee, bear with theic, 
drudge for thee, if thou wilt have the condescen* 

T 3 
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siod^ in return, to plague and torment faim for 
Kfe. 

Ag. Foolish enough ipdeed ! yet heaven bless 
faimfbritj What a fortunate woman ami! I 
sought a disinterested lover, and \ have found a 
most wonderful one. 

With. I dare say you think yourself very fortu- 
nate. 

Ag. And don't you, likewise, my good Sir?' but 
you seem displeased at it. 

With. You guess rightly enough : I must spQak 
without disguise, Agnes ; I am not pleased. 

Ag. Ah ! his want of fortune — 

With. Poo ! you know very well I despise all 
mercenary balancing of property. It is not that 
which disturbs me. To be the disinterested choice 
of a worthy man is what every woman, who means 
to marry at all, would be ambitious of; and a point 
in regard to her marriage, which a woman of for- 
tune would be unwilling to leave doubtful. But 
there are men whose passions are of such a violent 
over-bearing nature, that love in them, may be 
considered as a disease of the mind ; and the ob- 
ject of it claims no more perfection or pre-eminence 
amongst women, than chalk, lime, or oatmeal 
may do amongst dainties, because some diseased 
stomachs do .prefer them to all things. Such men 
as these^we sometimes see attach themselves even 
to. ugliness and infamy, in defiance of honour and 
decency. With such men as these, women of 
sense and refinement can never be happy; nay, to 
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be willingly the object of tbeir love is disrespect- 
able. (Pauses.) But yoa don't care for all this^ 
I suppose ? ' It does well enough for an old uncle 
to perplex himself with these niceties ; it is you 
yourself the dear man happens to love, and none 
of those naughty women I have been talking ofi 
so ! all is very right. ^ ^( Pauses y and she seems 
thoughtful.) 

Ag. (assuming a grave and more dignified air.^ 
No, Sir, you injure me: prove that his love for 
me is stronger than his love of virtue and I will — 

ffiik. What will you do, Agnes ? 

jig. I will give him up for ever. 

fFith. Ay, there spoke a brave girl ! you deserve 
the best husband in Chriistendom for this. 

Ag. Nay, if Harwood endures not the test, I 
will indeed renounce him, but no other man shall 
ever fill his place. 

; fFiih. Well, well, we shall see, we shall see. 
(Walks up and down. She is thoughtful.) You 
are very thoughtful > Agnes ! I fear I have distress- 
ed you. 

Jg. You have distressed me, yet I thank you 
for it. I have been to presumptuous, I have 
ventured farther than I ought. Since it is so, I 
will iiot shrink from the trial. (Pauses.) Doji't 
you .think he will go through it honourably ? 

With, (shaking his head.) Indeed I kiiow not — 
I hope be will. ' ' : 

;, Ag. You hope ? I thank you for. that word,, my 
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bound himself so securely, he is quite at hc&tt's 
^ase, an(J thinks every thing snug and well 
settled. : 

Enter Royston, a Servant announcing him. 

PPith. Your servant, Mr. Royston, I am very 

glad to see yoUp Pon't start at seeing the ladies 

with me ; I know my niece, Mariane, and you 

have had a little misunderstanding, but when I 

have explained the matter to you, you will be 

friends with her again, and laugh at it yourself. 

Roy. (coldly.) I have the honour to wish the 
ladtes good morning. 

With. Nay, cousin, you don't understand how 
it is : these girls have been playing tricks upon 
every man they have met with since they came 
bere; and. when that wild crtBXxiTt (pointing to 
Mariane,) was'only laughing at the cheat she had 
passed upon them all, which I shall explain to you 
presently, you thought she was laughing at you. 
Shake hands, and be friends' with her, cousin; 
ipobody xnxuM what a foolish girl does. 

Roy. {his face brightening up) O ! for that 
matter^ I mind these things as little as any body, 
. cousin Withrington. I have too rijanv affairs of 
importance in my hands, to attend to such little 
matters ^s these. I am glad the young lady had 
a hearty .laugh with all my soul;' and I shall be 
happy to see her as merry again whenever she has 
a rnind tp it. I mind it ! no, no, no ! 

Mar. I thank you^ Sir; atid I hppe wp shall bb 
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Bierry again, when you shall have your owir share 
bfthe jake. 

Roy. Yes, yes, we shall be very nnerry. By 
the bye, Withrington, 1 came here to tell you, 
that I have got my business ^ith the duke put into 
so good a train, that it can hardly misgive* 

fFitk. I am happy to hear it. * 

JRoy. You must know I have set very artfully 
dbout it, cousin ; but I dare say you would guess 
as much, he, he, he ! You knew me of old, eh ! 
I have got Mr. Cullyfool to ask it for me on his 
own ^account; I have bribed an old house-keeper, 
who is to interest a great lady in my favour ; I 
have called eleven times on his grace's half cou- 
sin, tili she has fairly promised to write to thfe 
dutchess upon the business ; I have written to the 
steward, and promised his son all my interest at 
next election, if he has any miiid to stand for our 
borough j you know; and I have applied by ^ 
friend — no, no, he has applied through the me^ 
dium of another friend, or rather, I believe, by 
that friend's wife, ot aunt, or some way of o*hei^^ 
I don* t exactly i;emember, but it is a very good 
channel, I know. ^ o v 

mth. O ! i: make no doubt ofit. ^ 

Roy. Nay, my landlady has engaged her apo- 
thecary*B wife to sp6ak to his grace's physician 
aboiit'it J and a medical man, you know, some- 
times asks a favour with ^reat advantage, when a 
patient believes that his life is in his hands. The 
i^ttke has got a most furious fit of the gout, and it 
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has been in his stomach top^ h^, h^^ ba^ ha !«-^ 
If we can't succeed without it, I have a frjend wbp 
will offer a round some for mp, at last, but I hope 
this will not be neoessary, P^ay, do you know 
of 9ny other good channel tp solicit by 1 

With, Taitb, Royston! ypu have found out 
too tnany roads ta one place already ; I fear yo\x\\ 
^e your way amongst them all. 

Roy. Nay, nay, cousin, I won't be put off sOt 

Ihayebeen tokl this morning you are acquaiQte4 
wHh Sucksop, the duke's greatest friend and ad-^ 
yisipr. Come, come ! you oi^st t|se ypur ipterc^ 
for me^ 

ffith. Well, then, come itpt^ the other jro^n^ 
0nd we shall speak abo^t it. | have a faiiirpur to 
nek of you too. 

Roy. My dfsar Sir, any favour in my |)ower yoij 
may absolutely com^mand at ;aU itimes. I'll fq^o^iy 
you, cousin. (Goes to the 4oor with Withripgl^^ 
with great alacrity, But, recollecting tJfat he h^^fotr 
gottjm to fay Ifis compliments to the ladies^ hfirrief 
Jfadk agairiy and, after npaUng several very profound 
hm^s to thpUi follows Wiitkringtou injta iijtiothef 
room.) 

Mar. (imtajtpig Urn.) Ha^, ba^ ha,, ha ) 

4g. ISpftly, Mariane; let »s leave this icopm,; 
if yjou must laugh, for be iwilJ overbear ypn. 
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SCENE II. 

|loysTON*s Lodgings: enter Royston, conducting 
in Agnes, Mariane. and Withrington. 

Roy. Rbvv, pray corppqse »yQur§elyes^ young 
ladies, and sit dgwn a little. I'll pjanage every 
thing: don*t give yourselves any troabk;; I'll set 
the whole plot a going. 

With. We depend entirely upon you, Royston. 

Roy. I know you do, many a one depends upon 
pfie^ cousin Withrington. Til shew ypu how I'll 
^a^age it. Jonatbao, conae here, Jonathan ! {En- 
Ur Jonajthan) Bring mp that screen from the other 
xmm. (Exit Jonathan.) We'll place it herf, 
if yoii please, cousin^ and then you and the la- 
dies can st^nd ^s snugly i>ebiind it, ^s king$ ^d 
queens in a puppet-shqw, till yoiir tinae «coinp$ to 
app^c^n. {Enter Jonatb^ with scr^m.) Conjeiii- 
^her with it, Jonathan; place it here. {Pomting.) 
3Ni5>> ^j i^itier-head, i;iearer the wall with iL. 
{Going behind jf^ and coming out again.) Jtwijl 
^ Ja^t^er ? Ij^ttle ino;rc to this ^i(Je, fpr tfipn it :^\\l 
be i^rr^hiei: ifr^in the window, 

-^^- 9 1 M wM^ WJ y(^^> ^> y^ ^^ '^^ 

much trp^ihW. 

4^^. X^'PttWe;, my 4^t Ma'aro ! If it were a 
b^^ndre4 U^s more t^^poble, I should b^ b^ppy 
^o ^nve ^u. S 4QnH inind t^oublie, if 1 cap get 
^he thin^ done cleverly and completely. Tha.t> 
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my way of doing things. No, it don't stand to 
please me yet ; it is too near the door now, and 
the Jadies may catch cold, perhaps. 

-4f . (very uneasy.) Indeed, it stands very well \ 
Harwood will be here before we are ready% 

Roy, f^/(!? Jon.) Blockhead, that thou art ! can'st 
thou not set it up even ? Now, that will do. 
(Getting heTiind it,) This will do. {^Coming out 
again,) Yes, this will do to a nicety. 

Mar. (aside.) Heaven be praised, this grand 
matter is settled at last ! 

Roy. Now, he'll think it odd, perhaps, that I 
have a screen in mv room ; but I have a trick for 
that, ladies; I'll tell him I mean to purchase lands 
in Canada, and have been looking over the map 
of America. (Agnes looks to Withringtbn • i;^r^ 
uneasy:) 

With. Don't do that, Royston, for then he will . 
exatnine the screen. 

Roy. Or, I may say, there is a phink in the Wall, 
and I placed it to keep out the aiir. 
• j4g. No, no, that won't do. For heaven's 
sake. Sir } 

Rdy. Then I shall just say, I like to have a 
screen in mv room, for I am used to it at home. 

Mar. Bless me, Mrl Ebyston I 'can't you just 
leave it alone, and he'll take no notice of it. 

Roy. O! if he takes rio notice of it> that is a 
different thing, .Miss "tVithrington : but don't be 
uneasy, I'll tnanagb it all ; I'll conduct the whole 
business. • • . 
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^ Ag. (aside to W\ihx\ngioi\.) O! my good Sir! 
this fool will ruin every thing. 
^ fViih. Be quiet, Agnes, we are in for it now. 

Roy. Let me remember my lesson too. Here 
is the letter for him, with the seal as naturally 
broken, as if the lady had done it herself. Har- 
wood will wonder, now, how I came to know 
about all ithis. 'Faith ! I believe, he thinks mfe 
a strange diving, penetrating, kind of a genius, al- 
ready, and. he is not far wrong, perhaps. You 
know me, cousin Withrington : ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
You know me. 

jig. O ! I wish it were over, and we were out 
of this house again ! 

Roy. Don't be uneasy, Ma'am, I'll manage 
every thing. — Jonathan ! {Enter Jonathan,) don't 
you go and tell Mr. Harwood that I have got 
company here. 

Jon. No, no, your honour, I knows better than 
that ; for the ladies are to be behind the screen. 
Sir, and he must know nothing of the matter, to 
be sure. Fficken ! it will be rare sport ! 

Ag. (starting.) I hear a knock at the door. 

Roy. It is him, I dare say; run, Jonathan. 

[ExiT Jonathan. 

Ag. Come, come, let us hide ourselves. (All 
get behind the screen hut Royston.) 

Roy. Ay, Ay, it will do very well. (Looking at 
she screen.) 

Ag. (behind.) Mariane, don't breathe so loud. 

Mar. (behind.) I don't breathe loud. 
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Ag. (behindi) Do uncle draw in the edge df 
your coat. 

JVuh. (hehindi) Poo> silly girl I they cau^l see 
a bit of it* 

JEftfer Colonel Hakdy ^«i/tlARwdoi>. 

Eoy. Ha 1 your servant, my dear ColoneK 
How goes it, Harwood ? I bade my man tell you I 
was alone, and very much disposed for ypur good 
company; but I am doubly fortunate. (Bowing 
fa M^ Colonel.) 

CoL Indeed, Roy^ton, I have been pretty much 
with him these two days past, and I don*t believe 
he gives me great thanks for my company, I am 
like an old horse running after a colt, the young 
devil never fails to turn now and then, and give 
him a kick for his pains. 

Har. Nay, my good friend, I must be an ass's 
colt, then. I am sure, I mean it not; but I am 
not happy, and fear I have been peevish with 
you. 

Roy. (attempting to look archly.) Peevish, and 
all that ; perhaps the young man is in love. 
Colonel. 

Col. No more, if you please, Royston : we are 
to speak of this no more. 

Enter Jonathan. 

Jon. Did your honour call ? 
Roy. No, sirrah. (Jonathan j^o^^, as if he were 
3 
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looking for some f king, and takes a sly peep behind 
the screen, to see if they are all there.) What arc 
you peeping there for ? get along, you hound ! 
Docs he want to make people believe I keep rary 
shows behind the wainscot ? (Exit Jonathan.) 
But as I Was a saying. Colonel, perhaps the ydunj; 
man Is in lovfe. He, he, he ! 

CoL No, no, Ifet lis have no more of it. 

Roy. But 'faith, I know that be is so! and I 

know the lady too. She is a cousin of my own, 

and I am a^ weir acquainted with her as I am 

,with tny own dog.-— But you doh't ask me what 

kind of a girl she is. (To the Colonel.) 

Coh Give ov^t now, Royston ; she ^ is a very 
good girl, I dare say. 

Roy. Wdl, you ttiay think so, hMi''-'(Makm^ 
significant faces.) But — I should not say all € 
know of my own cousin, to be sure, but — 

Har. What are air those cursed grimaces for? 
Her faults are plain and open as her perfections: 
these she disdains to conceal, and the others it is 
impossible. 

Roy. Softly, Harvvood ; don't be in a passioil, 
unless you would imitate ypur mistress; for she 
has not the gentlest temper in the world. 

Har. Well, well, I love her the better for it. 
I can't bear your insipid passionless women : I 
would as soon live upon sweet curd all tny life, 
as attach myself to one of them. 

Roy. She is very extravagant. 
' Har. Heaven bless the good folks ! would they 



iiave a man to. give up the woman of his beart^ 
bectmse she likes a bit of. lace upon her petticoai ? 

JRoy. ' Well, but she is ■ 

Ca/* Devil take you, Royston ! can't you hM 
yoor toogue about her ? you sec he can't beai: it. 

Boy. (making signs /o /A^ ColoneU) Let me 
alone ; I know when to speak, and when to hold 
my tongue, as well as another. Indeed^ Har-« 
wood, I am your friend ; and . though the lady is 
my relation, I must say, I wish you had made a 
better choice*. I have discovered something in 
D^gard to her this morning, which shews her to 
be a very improper one. I cannot say, however, 
tha^ I have discovered any thing which surprised 
me, I know her too well. 

Ear. (vehemently.) You are imposed upon by 
some damn'd falsehood. 

Roy. But J have proof of what I say; the lady 
who is injured by her gave^me this letter to shew 
to Mr. Witbrijogton. (Taking out the letter.) 

Hdr. It is some fiend who wants to undermine 
her, and has forged that scrawl to serve hei 
spiteful purpose. 

Roy.. I should be glad it were so, my dear 
friend; but Lady Fade is a woman, whose veracity 
has nevef been suspected. 

Har. Is it from Lady Fade ? Give it me ? 
(Snatching the lett0\) 

Roy. It is Agnes's hand, is it not ? 

Har. It is, at least, a good imi|tation of it. 

Roy. Read the contents, pray ! 



Mar. " Madarti, Mrhat i bave UiA to rtie fftiefd-^ 
dice of yotir ladyship's chutacler to your, relation^ 
Mr. Worthy, I am heartily isorrj^ for ; and I am 
ready to beg pardon on r«y knees if jnoti desire it ; 
to acknowledge before Mr. Worthy himself, that 
It lis d falsehddd, or make any other reparation, in 
ft private vvay^ that you, may desire. Lfet me, then^ 
coiijure your ladyship not to expose me^ and I 
shall ever remain your most penitent and grateful 

A. Withrington." • ^ 

Roy. The lady ^ould not be .so easily pacified^ 
though ; for she blackened her character, in bkdw 
to make het best friend upon earth quafrel with 
her ; so she gave me the letter to shew to her undev 
Is it forged, think you ? '■'■'■ ^ 

" Har, It is possible— I -will Ven tare fo say — ^Nay, 
i am sure it is! ^ 

Roy. If it is, there IS one circumstance which 
tnay help to discover the author ; it is directed by 
a different hand on the back. Look at it; 
■ liar. (In great perturbafidn,') Is it ? (Tu^ns 
hastiiy the folds of the letter^ hut his hattd trpnbUs 
s^ much, he cant findihe back:) - 

Co/. My dear Harwood ! this is the back of 
the letter, and methinks the writing is somewhat 
like your own. (Harwood looks at it ; then stag^ 
^'ing back J throws himself into a chair, which 
/uifipens to be behind him; and covers his upper fuct 
with his hand.) 

Col. My dear Harwood ! 

Roy. See how his lips quiver, and his bosom 
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into a fit. < Agoea (^om^ from b$i^ ih ^cr^msm 

6W. (^wi/A gr00t feriderness.) My cJ^k Hw>f 

Zfor. (with a broken voice.) Til gp t^jsm^ OWit 
^M«i>lW>; i^ets^zhaailjfrom^is^k^ky and^en 
fdlh bapk again in n .fiUnt^y r. // 

- B^. Help, belp> here ! (Mwmi^ ah^h) Who 
^ |?A harti«^oi:ii, or Jw^ndisf, or y»(ter J > b^Jl* 

r/fl^ /(? H^«!WQQdt a^i spriffhhsim ov^mki ^ 
vmkty mhbmg his tmfle^i 6?/?- -zi^iJ/fr/rQeJpiifll; 

Hardy stares at them all in /xm^^em^hl . r r 

>^^Ai*s:! we bavfi <:;arried tbi^ top far ? J3«r^ 

wood ! my dear Harwood i .. 1 

W. (tct^y.) What 19 all ♦bis? , l 

Hoys. I thought we sbould aipaze you. I-kflftp 

r should manage it# < , 

^jQfL You have inaoaged finply. iadectd, tp girt 

Garwood 'mux suph a state wUh your muiDiiie^j^ ; 
ij^. Will he not cQj»e to bij^lf agfijo j g(^; 

aonifi„ water, Mariane-^--See bow pal^ he, is J (^ 

recfyuersJ^Qlh^ j:epoyers ? Harwopd 5 4q )^u kftftWri 
Mig,-Harwoqdh. • ^ .^^ 

Mar.. (loQ^^ Agn^, aod^siri^^k^ h^^ 
frmherj Ha J wbat has jbraugbt ypii bei^e ? ,tea^^^ 
lUe ! leave me ! I am wretched enoi^gh alr^dy^ni ^ 
jig. I come to bring ypu relief^ my d^ar ,I:|ii|7s^^ 
wood>. 



; Mfn lAb, iRadaiii> it U miaei^ yoit {1^1%; Wei 
must part for eter. 

ID^ pBl-t-fof efcr. 

^/li; {mbing hoidlf Agtl^s.) Don't bel iti edeft 
aiiiony about it; 

Safti.frisik^iipi) How Cdtffd j^tfUt h** ?^^ (/6 
Wiihijiigton^) and tJiese kdi^f 

.Bdy/.O! it was a|l iny COTtrivalHSei 

fl^rA. Jtey flow^^ &oy8tdtt3 be qnlet i Uttte^*-^ 
J!ir«^ Hairv^dd/ I: will sfM^k to yoii^SdHou^ly. 1 
ide ydtt ate atlitcbi^il 10 tny niec^^ add I Goafedt 
she hB$ tflttny fkuks i tmt you are a tn&ti of s^tl^ 
9Rd\ Ii4(h you she i^M make a itiofefeilpectablii 
%iire^ in the wdtM> tban with any etber: lath 
iKmitmf^iCT her Welfare, and if you will tRfttry ber^ 
I will gt¥e her such a fortune aS WiH make it tid 
longer an imprudi^dt step to follow your inclina- 
tions. - 

Mstf^. Noy Slf, you shall keep your fbttune imd 
yoiir too bewitching niece together* Fbr het sake 
I would ' have renounced all ambition ; I wduM 
hi^ shared with her poverty and neglect ; 1 wotild 
hli^ef borne with all her faults and weaknesses 6( 
nature ; I Would have toiled^ I wotifd have bled fof 
her; but I can never yoke myself with unWorthiness. 

i^. :^^mg her eyes, andghmg two skips upbtt 
i^ floor.) 01 admitable! admirable! sp6ak td 
Mm/ uhcle ! tell him all, my dear uncle! for I can*lf 

V 2 
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t Cok (aside to Rayston.) Is'nt she a little wrQn|;^ 
in the bead, Royston ? -r 

:, Wit^* Give me yoisn.hand, Harwood : yoii are 
a noble fellow^ and you shall marry this little gjlrt 
pi (nirte. ftfter all. Thia rt(tfy of tbei Jetter and 
Lady Fade, was only a concerted one amongst us^ 
^ pfQ^ tvbitt mcttte you are tnacie pf. Agnes^ to 
try your love, affected to be shrewish and extrava- 
gant ; and afi^wardfi> at tily suggestion, to try 
yo^ir prii)qif^l«5, eon trived this little plot, which 
has. just nQw been unravelled : but I do assuir^ 
ye^^ qn tjtie word of an boi^st man, there is not 
3 better ogirl in.tbe kingdom.: vl must o^n, how* 
^yer, she is a jf^inCfiful litjtle.itoad.; (Harwood ^ims 
fpAgn^^ ikfUhef her in his ahnSy and rtms tpio or 
three tims rou^4 iJ^^ith hen then takes her hofid and 
kisses it^ and then puts hfs kt^ee to the, ^ro^^d.). ; , • 
. JHbr. My charming, my delightful Agn^ ! Oh ! 
what a fool have I been ! how could I suppos/e it ?* 
::r^&* We topk some pains .with, ypu^ antji it 
would bavp been hard ifv we could not have de- 
ceive4 you amongst us^aJL . i 

j^ Har. And so thou art a good girl, a very gpq^ 
girl. J know thou art. - I'll be hang'd if tjhpu 
bast one fault in the world. 
^JFith No, no, Harwood, not quite sp p^feCjU 
t can. prove her still to be an arra^it cheat : fpr.she 
pretended to be 'careless of you when sh^ t.KpugfciJf, 
gf you all the day long ; and she pretended |9^^be: 
j^ioor with an hundred thousand pounds^j indepea- 
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^tttof any one, itr her possession. ' Sfte is'Miss 
Withrington the heiress ; and this lady, (pointing to 
Mariane,) has only been her representative, for a 
time, for reasons which I shall explain to you by- 
and-by. (Harwood lets go Agnes's handy and steps 
hack some paces with a certain gravity and distance ' 
i« his air.) 

fFith. What is the matter now, Harwood ? does 
this cast a damp upon you ? 

Roy. It is a weighty distress truly • Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Col. By heaven this is good. 

jig. {going up to Harwood, and holding out her 
hand.) Do not look so distantly upon me, Har- 
wood. You was willing to marry me as a poor 
woman ; if there is any thing in my fortune which 
offends you, I scatter it to the winds. 

Har. My admirable girl ! it is astonishment, it 
is something I cannot express, which overcomes, 
I had almost said distresses, me at present. {Pre-^ 
senting^er to the Colonel.) Colonel Hardy, this is 
the woman I have raved about ! this is the woman 
I have boasted of! this is my Agnes! And this. 
Miss Witlhrington, is Colonel Hardy, my own, and 
my father's f^end. 

j4g. (holding out her hand to the Colonel.) He 
shall be mine too. Every friend of your's shall be 
my friend, Harwood ; but the friend of your father 
itty most respected one. 

Hdr. Do you hear that. Colonel ? ' 

Coii I, hear it; m^ heart hears it, and blesSesj 
you both, ; 



tayon f6r all tfiii goodness ? 

^. TeU bim be i^ the di^afll9i^ gocid i^^ 
jcarth, ancj w^ will fevc fjtm aH our 1|t« fee iii^ 
y«^ inde^c^, we ywf^, uncle, f takings hh imi.Jrit«i^ 
veryd^rly! 

' Roy. Now, good folks, have not I nAMgt^ it 
pfcverly? • A 

Mar. Pray let me conm frcmihfthttck grouiid 
a little : and since I must quit all fhe sfdisftd^iitof 
beiresship, I desire, at leasti, t^t I ipay twite Isriine 
ri^pect pdUd' ifie for lHivtAg^fil|bd (be sittiaticifi sq 
VEcU, as- the old IVfayor receiyea the lhan|ts <>f tb# 
pe>rporation> when the new Ma3K>rn-Bl^a Idtie i here 
pomes Opai \ I baw not quite donp wifk it yet* 

ff^tk. Yoursenrant, Mr. Opial. 
' J^&Ti (/b^ Op.) Arc ybu not surprised to ihidus 
all here? 

Op. Hanwdod I know is avcryltitci^^rfiQW, hut 
I knew yoti Were hafe. It is iinposiibk, y^i» aeei 
to^ escape mc. But (kn^ aside to Maaiane^) | 
wanted to tdl you 0d€nid fieausnont is come to 
Bbtb. ^QW'I should like to be imroducdd td \Am 
on his arrival. He will be very nluie^^ the fashioQ:' 
I ds^e say, and I should like to have a fi4i^i^hi|rlbf 
him. You understand me ? You can prdeimi tiiia 
^me, IknoW'. 

PFUA. Come, Mr. Ppal, you must joinriiriwrft 
good humour here> for we have jUsti bceii nidBkig 
pp a mate*. My^ nfec^ Agnesj, witti i| hnigt 
fortune^ bestows hersejf on a worthy man;^ ^^w 
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^ttM hate Hrtamed^b^t wi^ ^^d^ J^- 

riane, who for certain reasQoa hasa^^un^d bet. 
dtia¥i$;^^r ^ heitess ^nce Wa c«Be to Beth^ lea^esr 
aU ber binrrowed sK:ate> in hopes tl^t tb6 man wbc», 
would havp marri^ her with a fortune^ will ncH^- 
now forsake her, ^ -; 

' JKqy. {half aside t9 Opal.) You seem disciarB^r 
Mr- ^at ^ } ott haVe not bee» paying ycmtxid^ 
dresses to b^™*, I hope, 

^ Op. (^i3^^ #(» Roysron.) No^ ibt {>aj4n^ my aid^ 
dresses ; that is to say, not abs6l»te^« I hsiy6 
^id her sonrie aj^entioti to be sare^ 

Roj. (nddSm^ ^nifi^^ntly.) It is well Ibf ^m it 
is DO wcH-se, . 

Mar. (tttriuHg 49 0^\i v^ko ioois very mu^k 
frightened.) What is k you Say ? Dcin't you t^ittik 
I overheard it! Not paid your addresses U>tti^% 
O ! ybu false man ! oan yba deny the declarations 
yo6 have itiade ? the o£ttbs you ba^e swOrn ? O t' 
you fals^ man J 

O/v Upon honour, liladafn, v^e^ men of the 
^rUt ddn*t expect to be called tb an account (op. 
av€i?y fbcrffsh thing we say* 
- Mar* What you have written then shall witnkst 
#^ndt you. Will you deiiy this promise of mar-^ 
riage in your own hand-writing? {Taking m$ a 
fioper,) 

: JEhy^ (aside /o,Op.) Whit^ a prbtni^ of mkr- 
j^e, Mt Opal I Th6 de^l hiiiiifell cotild not 
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have put it mio ^ouribcad to do a worse thing 
tban this. 

Op. ('^ry^f right emdy but making a great exertion,) 
Don't thinks Ma'am, to bully me into the tnak:h. 
I can provie that piK)mise to be given to ^ct undep 
the false character of an heiress^ therefore yoik 
deceit loosens the obligation. 
, Witk, Take care what you say, Sir; (to Op.) I 
will not see my niece wronged. The law ^11 dd' 
her justice, whatever expence it mi^y cost me. 

iliar. JBeiDg an heiress, or not, has nothing to do 
in the matter, Mr. Opal ; for you expressly say in 
this promise, that my beauty and perfections alone 
l^^vc induced you to engage yourself ; and I will 
take all the men in court to witness, whether i 
am not as handsome to-day as I was yesterday. 

Op. I protest there is not such a word in the 
paper. 

MoTi, (holding wt the paper*) O base man ! will 
you deny your own uritmg? (Op. smtfhes tic 
paper from her, tears it to pieces.) 

Mar. (g^hering up the s^att^red pieces ^^ 
I can put them together again. (Op. snai^hing up 
one of the pieces, crams it into hi^ mouth and ch^ws 

it J 
. Eoy^ Chew fa^t. Opal ! she will snateh it out 

cj^i yqur mopth eke. There is another bit |br yoxx^ 

(Offering him another piece.) 

Mar. (kursting tinto (t loud lat^gky iu whi^ikall 

fhe Compaq JQinO Js il very niccj^ Mr. Opal ? Xoij 



iDuncb it up as expeditidualy as :^ bit of plumbo 
cake^ 

Oj>. What the deuce does all this mean ? 

if7^» This naagbty girl, Mr. Opal, has oaiy 
been' a^mising heraelf with your prbtmse, which 
she never meaqt to make any other use of; she is 
already. engaged to a veiy worthy young man, who 
^iill receive with her a fortune by no means con^ 
HUjmptJble, 

Op. Well, well, much good may it do him t 
what do I care about'-— fniumbling to himsslf.) 

fti^. Ha, hay ha ! how some people do ^tt 
ithemselves into scrapes ! They have no more ncr 
jtion of managing their affairs than so many sheep. 
Ha,, h^^ ha 1 

Enier Humphry. 

Humph, (to Roy.) I woul^ speak a word with 
ywr honour. (Whispers to Royston.) 

Roy. (in a rage.) What ! given away the place ! 
It is impossible! It is some wicked machination! 
\t is some dami/d trick ! ; 

With. Be moderate, Royston; what has good 
Mr. Humphry been telling you ? 

Roy. Ol the devil of a bite ! his grace has 
given away the place to a poor simpleton, who 
had never a soul to speak for him ! 

With. Who told you this, Mr, Humphry ? 

Humph. Truly, Sir, I called upon his Grace's 
gentleman, just to make up a kind of acquaintance 
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Har. No, Sir, an idle gentleman I will never 
be : my Agnes shall never be the wife of any thing 
BO contemptible, 

Ag. I thank you, Harwood ; I do, indeed, look 
for .honourable distinction in being your wife 
You shall still exert your powers in the profession 
you have chosen : you shall be the weak one^s^^ 
ji^ay, the poor man's advocate ; you shall gain fair 
6me in recompense, and that will be our nobility« 

With. Well said, my children I you have mcare 
tense than I thought you had amongst all these i 
whimsies. Now, let us take our leave of plots 
3nd story-telling, if you please, and all go to my 
house to supper. Royston shall drown his disap* 
pointment in a can of warm negus, and Mr. Opal 
l^all have something more palatable than his last 
^parie piorsel. [Exeuiitv 
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ACT I. 



.SCENE I.— jERoirfE's House. A large M- 

fashioned Chamber. 

Jerf(sffi0Mng mahout. ) This way, good masfcw^.. 

Enter Jerome, hearing d Tight ^ and followed fy 
Manuel, and servants carrying luggage^ 

E^t your burthens liere* 
This spacious room will please the Marquis best. 
He takes me unawares; but ill prepared : . 
If he bad sent, e'en tho* a hasty notice^ ^ 

I had been glad. 

Man. Be not disturbed, good Jerome jf 

Thy house isln most admirable order ; 
And tbey who travel o*cold winter nights 
Think hom(diest quarters good. 

Jer. He is not far behind ? 

M0n. A little way. 

(To th^ Servants.) Go you and wait below dll he 
arrives. 

Jer. (shaking Manuel by the hand.) Indeed, my 
friend^ Fm glad to s^e you here. 



Yet marvel wherefore* 

Man. I marvel wherefore too, my honest Jeromefi 
But here we are ; ~prl*thce be kind td m* 

Jer. Most heartily I will. I love your master : 
He is a quiet and a lib'ral man : 
A better inmate never crossed my door. 

Man. Ah I but he is not now the man he was. 
LibVal he'll be. God gtant he may be quiet. 

Jer. What has befallen him ? 

>?bfc». I cannot tell thee ; 

But faitB, there is no living, with him now, , 

Jer. And yet methinks, if I remember well^ 
You were about to quit liis service, Manuel^ 
When last he left this house. You grumbled 
then. 

Man. Fve been upon the eve of leaving him 
These ten long years ; for many times is he 
•So diiEcult, capricious, and distrustful. 
He galls my nature-— yet, I know not how, 
A secret kindness binds me to him still. 

Jer. Some, who offend from a suspicious nature. 
Will afterward such fair confession make 
As turns e'en the offence into a favour. 

Man. Yes, some indeed do so : so will not he : 
He'd rather die than such confession make. 

Jer. Ay, thou art right ; for now I call to mind 
That once he wrong'd me with unjust susjMCton, 
Whei) first be came to lodge beneath my roof ;^ 
^ And when it so fell out that I was proved 
Most guiltless of the fault, I truly thought 
Pic would have made profession of regrets 
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But silent, haughty, and ungraciously 
He bore himself as one ofTended stilh 
Yet shortly after> when unwittingly 
t did hitn some slight service^ o'the sudden 
He overpowered me with his grateful thanks ; 
And would not be restrained from pressing on mib 
A noble recompense. I understood < 

His o'ersttaiu'd gratitude ajnd bounty well^ 
And took it as he meant. 

Man. 'Tis often thus^ 

1 would have left him many years ago. 
But that with all his faults there sometimes com^ 
Such bursts of natural goodness from his heart. 
As might engage a harder churl than me 
To serve him still. — ^And then his sister too ; 
A noble dame^ who should have been a queen : 
The m<5anest of her hinds, at her command. 
Had fought like lions for her, and the poor. 
E'en o'er their bread of poverty, had bless'd her-— * 
She wptild have grieved if I had left my Lord. 

Jer, C!omes.she along with him ? 

Man. No, he departed all unknowfl to her, 
Meaning to keep concealed his secret route ; 
But Weill knew it would afflict hermuch^ 
And therefore left a little nameless billet. 
Which after our departure, as I guess. 
Would fall into her hands, and tell her ail. 
What could I do ? O *tis a noble lady ! 

Jer. All this is strange— ^soroethipg disttixiis bis. 
mind-^ 
Belike he is in love^ 

VOL. u % 
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Man. No, Jeffbme, no. 

Once on a time I served a noble masttr, 
Whose youth was blasted with untowird Ipvcy 
And be with hope and fear and jealousy 
For ever toss'd, led an unquiet h^fe : 
Yet, whtn unruffled by the passing fit. 
His pale wan face silch gebtle sadness wore 
As mov'd a kindly heart to |nty him. 
But Monfort, eveq in his calmest hour. 
Still bears that gloomy sternness in his eye 
Which suddenly repels all Sytnpatfhy. 

no ! good Jerome, no ; it is tiot love. 

Jcr. Hear I not horses trampling hi the ^te ? 

(Listenikg.) 
He is arrived — stay thou — ^I had for^— 
A plague titpon't ! my head fa so confused^— 

1 will return i'the instant to receivfe hhn. 

(Exit A^//iy.) 
(A great hustle without. Exit Manuel nvith 
lights, and returns again, lighting in Db 
MoNPORT, as if just alighted from his 
journey.) 
^ Man. Your ancient host, my lord, receives you 
gladly. 
And your apartment will be soon prepared. 
De Man. Tis well. 

Man. Where shall I place the chest yaa'^ih 
in charge? 
So please you, say my lord. 
De Mon. (throwing himself into a chair.) Where- 
, e'er thou wilt* 
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Man. \ WOttli noft move ttiftt luggage till you 
came. {Pointing fo certain things,) 

DeMon. Move what thou wilt, and trouble me 
no more. 
(Maftuel, with tfie assistance ofviher servaniSy 
tets about putting the things in order ^ and 
De Monfort remains sitting in a thoughtful 
posture,) 

Enter Jerome, hearing wine^ &c. on a salver, jis 
he approaches^ De Monfort, Manuel pulls him hy 
the sheve. 

Man. (aside to Jerome.) No, do not now ; he 

will not be disturbed. 
Jer. What not to bid him welcome to my 
house, 
And offer some refreshment ? 

Man. No, good Jerome. 

Softly a little while : I pri'thee do. 

(Jerome walks softly on tiptoes, till he gbts ie^ 
hind De Monfort, then peeping on one side to 
see his face.) 
Jer. (aside io Manuel.) -Ah, Manuel, what an 
altered man is here ! 
His eyes are holtow, and his cheeks are pale- 
He left this bouse a comely gentleman. 
' De Mon. Who whispers there ? 
Man. 'Tis your old landlord^ Sir; 

J^. I joy to see you here — I crave your pardon— 
. I fear I do jntrude,-^ 
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De Mori, No, my kind host, I am obliged to 
thee. 

Jer. How fapes it with your honour ? 

De Mon. Well enoughs 

Jer. Here is a little of the fav'rite wine 
That you were wont to praise. Pray honour me. 

(Fills a glass.) 

De Mon. (after drinking.) I thank you, Jeroriie, 
'tis delicious. 

Jer. Ay, my dear wife did ever make it so. 

De Mon. And how does she ? 

Jer. Alas, my Lord ! she's dead. 

De Mon. Well, then she is at rest. 

Jer. How well, my Lord ? 

De Mon. Is she not with the dead, the quiet 
dead. 
Where all is peace? Not e'en the impious wretch. 
Who tears the coffin from its earthy vault, 
Aud strews the mould'ring ashes to the wind. 
Can break their rest. 

Jeri Woe's me ! I thought you would have 
grieved for her. 
She was a kindly soul ! Before she died. 
When pining sickness bent her cheerless head. 
She set my. house in order — 
And. but the morning ere she breath'd her last. 
Bade me preserve some flaskets of this wine, 
That should the Lord deMonfortcome again 
His cup might sparkle still. (De Monfort walks 

across the stage, and wipes his ^jf0sJ) 
Indeed! fear I have distressed you, Sir ; 
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I surely thought you would be grieved for her. 
De Mon. {taking Jerome's hand.) I am, my 

friend. How long has she been dead ? 
Jer, Two sad long years, 
De Mon. Would she were living still ! 

I was too troublesome, too heedless of her. 
Jer. O no ! she loved to serve you. 

{Loud knocking without.) 
DeMon. What fool comes here, at such un- 
timely hours. 
To make this curbed noise ? {To Manuel.) Go to 
the gate- [Exrx Manuel. 

• All sober citizens are gone to bed ; 
It is some drunkards on their nightly rounds. 
Who mean it but in sport. 

Jer. I hear unusual voices — here they come. 

Re-enter yik^viBJj^ shewing in Count Frebergy?^^ 
his Lad y, with a mask in her hand. 

Freh. {running to embrace De Mon.) My dearest 
Monfort ! most unlook'd for pleasure ! 
Do I indeed embrace thee here again ? 
I saw thy servant standing by the gate, 
His face recall'd, and learnt the joyful tidings. 
Welcome, thrice welcome here ! 

De Mon. I thank thee, Freberg, for this friendly 
visit. 
And this fair Lady too. {Bowing to thFlady.) 

Lat^y: I fear, i?ny Lord, 

We do intrude at an untimely hour: 
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But now^ returning from a midnight mask. 
My husband did insist that we should enter. 

Freh. No, say not so; no hour untimely call. 
Which doth together bring long absent friends. 
I)ear Monfort, wherefore hast thou play'd ^ sly. 
To come upon us thus all suddenly ? 

De Mon. O ! many varied thoughts do cross our 
brain. 
Which touch the will, but leave the meiiv>ry 

trackless ; 
And yet a strange compounded motive make. 
Wherefore a man should bend his evening walk 
To th* east or west, the forest or the field. 
Is it not often so ? 

Freb. I ask no more, happy to see you here 

From any motive. There is one behind. 
Whose presence would have been a double bliss ; 
Ah ! how is she ? The noble Jane de Monfort. 

De Mon. {confused.) She is — ^I have — I left my 
sjster well. 

Lady, {to Freberg.) My Freberg, you are heed- 
less of respect : 
You surely mean to say the l<ady Jane. 

Freb. Respect ! No, Madam ; Princess, Em^ 
press. Queen, 
Could not denote a creature so exalted 
As this plain native appellation dotb^ 
The noble Jane De Monfort. 

X^. {turning from him, displeased to Mon.) 
You are fatigued, my Lord ; you want repose ; 
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Say, shopld we oot retire ? 

Freh* Ha ! is it so ? 

My friepd, your fece is pale, have you been ill ?' 

DeMon. No, Freberg, no; I think I have 
been well. 

Freh. (shaking, his. head-) I fear thou hast not, 
Monfort — Let it pass- 
We'll re-establish thee : we'll banish pain, 
I will collect some rare, some cheerful friends, 
And we shall spend together glorious, hpurs. 
That gods migkt envy. Little time so spent 
Doth far outvalue all our life beside. 
This is indeed our life, our waking life. 
The rest dull breathing sleep. 

De Mon. Thus, it is. true, from the sad years 
of life 
We sometimes. diP short hours, yea minutes strike, 
l^een, bliasfuj, bright, n,ev.er to be forgotten ; 
Which, thro' the dreary gldom of time o'erpast, 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 
But few they are, as few the heav^n-fir'd souls 
Whose magick power creai^es them, Bless'd art 

thou, 
If, in the $mple circle of thy friends, 
Ifbou canst but boast a few* 

Freb. Judge for thyself: in, truth I do not boast. 
There is amongst my friends, my later friends, 
A most accoroplish'd sirauger : New to Amberg ; 
But just ai;riy'd, and will e^e long depart, 
I m^ him. in Franconia two years since, 
tie is so full of pleasant anecdote. 



Xb^re are no serpents m our pleasant fields, 

De Mon, Think'st thovi there are no Serpents in 
th^s world . 

But those who slide along the grassy sod. 
And sting the luckless foot that presses thorn ?. 
There are who in the path of social life 
Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune's sun,^ 
And sting the soul — Ay, tiH its healthful frame 
Is chanig'd to secret, fest ring, sore disease. 
So deadly is the wound. 

Man. Heaven gu^j^^ your honour from such 
, horrid skathe ! 
They are but rare, I hope ? 

De M<jn. (shakmg his head.) We mark the hoi- 
. low eye, the wasted frame. 
The gait disturb'd of wealthy honour'd men, 
]^^t do nci know the cause. 

Man. 'Tis very true, God keep yoju vifell, my 
Ix>r4! 

De Moti. I thank thee, Manuel, I anj very well, 
I %|k^U be gay too, by the setting sun, 
I go tQ revel it with sprightly dames. 
And drjve the night away. 

, (Filling another cu^^ and drinking.) 

Maru \ should be glad to see your honour g^y, 

De Mon. And 'thpu too s.halt bp gay. There, 
honest Ma^ny^l, 
Put these broad pieces in thy le^th^rn pur^e. 
And take at night a, cheerful jovial glas3. 
Here is one too, for Bremer ; he loves wiae ; 
And one for Jaque^i : be joyful all together. 



5^r. My X^rd, I met e^eu now, a short way off, 
yo\;ir cQUntlryfRan the Marquis Rezenvelt. 

jD< Mow. (starting from his seaty and letting th^ 
€up fall from his hand.) Who, sa3r'st thou ? 
Ser. Marquis Rezenveh, an' please you, 

pe Mpn^ Thou ly'st — it is not so— it is impos- 
sible 1 
Ser. I saw him with these eyes, plain as yourself. 
De Mm^ FqpI \ ■ tis some passing stranger thou 
h^sjts^en. 
And with a hideous likeness been deceiv'd, 

Ser. Np pth^r stranger could deceive my sight. 

i)e Mf)n* (dashing his chnched hand violently 

upon th^ tapl^y and overturning every thing,) 

Heaven blast thy sight ( it lights on no- 

tMnggood. 

Ser. \ surely thought no harm to look upon 

him^ 
De Mon. What, dost thou slill insist? Him 
must it be ? 
Does it so please thee well ! (Servant endeavours 

to speak.) Hold thy damn'd tongue ! 
By heaven I'll kill thee ! ( Going furiously up tb him.) 
Man. (in a soothing voice.) Nay harm him not, 
my Lord ; he speaks the truth ; 
I've met his groom, who told me certainly 
His Lord is here. I should have told you so, 
^wi thought, perbapSj^ it might displease your 
honour. 
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ail 5 DE MONFORT : A TRAGEDY. 

De Mon. (becoming all at once calniy and turning 
sternly to Manuel) And how dar'st thou 
to think it would displease me ? 
What is't to me who leaves or enters Amberg ? 
C'lt it displeases me, yea ev*n to frenzy. 
That ev'ry idle fool must hither come. 
To break my leisure with the paltry tidings 
Of all the cursed things be stares upon. 

(Servant attempts to speak — ^De Monfort 
stamps with his foot,) 
Take thine ill-favour'd visage frpm my sight. 
And speak of it no more, [Exit Servant. 

And go thou too ; I choose to be alone. 

[Exrr Manuel. 
(De Monfort ^0^/ to the door ly vohich they 
went out ; opens it, and looks.) 
But is he gone indeed ? Yes, he is gone. 

(Goes to the opposite door, opens it, and looks : 
then gives hose to all ike fury of gesture, and 
walks up and down in great agitation,) 
It is too much : by heaven it is too much ! 
He haunts me — stings me— like a devil haunts— 
He'll make a raving maniack of me- — ^Villain ! 
The air wherein thou draw'st thy fulsome breath 
Is poison to me— Oceans shall divide us ! (Pauses.) 
Put no ; thou think'st I fear thee, cursed reptile ; 
And hast a pleasure in the damned thought. 
Though my heart's blood should curdle at thy sight, 
ni st^y and face thee still. 

(Knocking at the chamber door.) 
Ha I Who knocks there ? 
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' Freberg. (without.) It is thy friend^ De Monfort. 
De Mon. {opening the door.) Enter, then. 

Enter Fjreberg. 

Freh. {taking his hatid kindly.) How art thou 
now ? How hast thou past the night ? 
Has kindly sleep refreshed thee ? 

De Mon. Yes, I have lost an hour or twa in 
sleep. 
And so should be refreshed. 

Frei. And art thou not ? * 

Thy looks speak not of rest. Thou art disturbed. 
De Mon. No, somewhat rufflfcd from a foolisli 
cause. 
Which soon will pass away. 

Freh. {shaking his head.) Ah no, De Monfort ! 
something in thy face 
Tells me another talc. Then wrong me not 5 
If any secret grief distract thy soul. 
Here am I all devoted to thy love : 
Open thy heart to me. What troubles thee? 
De Mon. \ have no grief: distress me not, my 

friend. 
Freh. Nay, do not call me so. Wert thou my 
friend, 
Would'st thou not open all thine inmost soul. 
And bid me share its every consciousness ? 

De Mon. Frebierg, thou know 'st not man; notf 
nature's man. 
But only him who, in smooth studied works • 



Of poIishM sages^ shines decb^fuily 

In all the splendid foppery tjf virtue* 

That man was never born whose secret soul. 

With all its motley treasure of dark thoughts. 

Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild dreams, 

W^s ever opened to another^s scan. 

Away, away! it is delusion all. 

FreL Well, be reserved then ; pierhaps Vm 
wrong. 

De Mon. How goes th^ hour ? , , 

Freb. 'Tis early : a long day is still before us ; 
Let us enjoy it. Come along with me ; . 
I'll introduce you to my pleasant friend. 

De Mon. Your pleasant friend ? 

Freb. Yes, him of whom I spake. 

(Taking his hand,) 
There is no good I would not share with thee. 
And this man's company, to minds like thine. 
Is the best banquet-feast I could bestow. 
But I will speak in mystery no more 
It is thy townsnfian, noble Rezenvelt; 

(De Mon. fulls his hand hastily from Freberg, 
and shrinks back,) Ha! What is this? 
Art thpu pain stricken, Monfort ? 
Kay, on my Hfe, thou rather seem'st oiFended : 
Does it displease thee that I call him friend ! 

De Mon. No, all men are thy friends. 

Freb. No, say not all men. But thou art 
offended. 
I see it well. I thought to do thee pleasure ; 



Btft if his pfeseffice is not welcome here, 
He shall not join o^^r compaTiy t641ay. 

De Mon. What dost thou mean to say ? What 
18^ to me 
Whether I meet with such a thmg as Rezeaydt . 
To-diy, to-nK)rr6w, eVfery day,-or never ? 
' Freh. In truth, I thought pu bad been wfcH 
with hitn. 
He prais'd you much. 
De Mon. I thank him for his praisd-— Come, let 
us move : 
This chaftober is confin'd and 'lairiess grown. 

{Starting.) 
I hear a stranger's voice ? 

Frek 'Tis Rez:et)velt. 

Let him be told that we are gone abroad. 
De Mon. {Proudly.) No? let him entet. Who 
waits there ^ Ho ! Mainuel ! 

Enter Manuel. 

What stranger speaks below ? 

Man. The Marquis RezenvtU. 

I have not told him that you ^re within. 

De Mon. {angrily.) And wherefore didst thou 

not ? Let him ascend. 
{A long pause. De Monfort walking up and 

down with a quick pace.) 

Enter Rezenvelt, and /runs reeiy up to De 

Monfort. 

Rez. {to De Mon.) My noble Marquis, welcome! 

3 
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JBrkh. Yoii tave not yet inquired for honest 
> Hckdale. 
I met him as I came> and mentiotf d you^ 
Hi^ seem'd amaced ; and fain he would have learnt 
What cause procured us so much happinesa. 
He questioned bard> and hardly would beUeve> 
I could not satisfy bis strong desire. 
Rez. And kocKw you not what brings De Mon- 

fort here ? 
Freb. Truly, I do not. 
Rez. ' O! *tis love of me* 

I have but two short days in Amberg been, . 
And here with pbstman's speed he follows me. 
Finding his home so dull and tiresome grown. 
Freh{fo De Mon.) Is Rezenvelt so sadly missed 
with you ? 
Your town so changed ? 

De Mon. Not altogether so ; 

Some witlings and jest-mongers still remain 
For fool$ to /laugh at. 
^i^. iSiW^ he laughs not, and therefore he is^ 
wise. 
He ever frowns on them with sullen brow 
CiontemptOiWS ; therefore be is very wise. 
Nay^ daily frets his most refined soul 
With their poor folly,' to its inmost core ; 
Therefor0 he is most eminently w»e. ^ 

jFf^b. .Fy, Rezenvelt ! you are toct early gay. 
Sugh spirit^ rise but with the ev'ning glass : 
They Quit not placid morn. 

VOL. I. Y 



(7^ Pq IVJoufort, \wia^ afier imUing^k^* 
tiently up and down, corner close Jo his ^0n, 
and l&y^ hold of his arm*) ' ^ ^ i 

Wiat wcmld you, Moofort^f 
D^ jlf(?«, No|:hlng-~whal is't o'clock^? ^\ 
No, ; tto— I had forgot>—*tis early stilL . ' 

(Turns away Agm»,J 
Firei. /7i? Rez.) Waltser infcMins me^ihat yqra 
have agreed " 

To read his verses o'er, and, lell the^ \t\x\h. ^ * 
It is a dnngeroQS taski » 

Hez. i Yet ril be boncfet : ' 

I caatiut loee hii favour and a feas|:. 

(fVUht ihey speak ^ De Monfort v^alis up m9^ 
4f^n mpafienUj and irreiokite i. a$ Jast, 
pulls the hell violently.) 

$ 

• « ■» ..- 

^Ew/^r Servant*. 

* - ■ ■ . .■ .... /'. • 

De Man. (to Str.) What do*t thou Want ? 
^ ^«?ri •' I thduglit your h(h)dur rung,. 

De Mon. I have forgot — stay ; are my • horsesi 

saddled r- 
Ser. I thought, my Lord, you would BOfr tV^ 
to-day. 
After so lortg a jdufrney. 

De Mon. (inipatiintly.) Well— 'tis good. - - ^ » 
Begone !-^I want thee not. [Exit Servant. 

Rez. (smiUng significantly,) I humbly crave your 
pardon, gentle Marquis. 
It grieves me that I cannot stay with you^ 



And make my visit of a friendly lengths 
1 ttust your goodness will excuse me now ; 
Another time I shall be less unkind. 
(ToFtch^tg*) Will you not go with me ? 

Freh, Excuse me, Monfort, 1*11 retui-n again , 

[Exeunt Rezenvelt andYr^hitgi 

De Mom (abne, igssing his arfn^ distractedly,) 
tiell hath no greater torment for th* accursed 
Than this maa's presence gives*^ 

Abhorred fiend f he hath a pleasure too^ ' 

A damned pleasure in the pain he gives f 
Oh 1 the side glance of that detested eye ! 
That conscious sitiile ! that full insulting lip 1 • 
It touches evefy nerve : it makes me mad. 
What^ dbes it please thee ? Dost thou woo my 

hate? ^ ^ 

Hate shalt thou have ! determinM> deadly hate. 
Which shall awake nq smile. Malignant villain 1 
The venom of thy mind is rank and devilish. 
And thin the film that hides it. 
Thy hateful visage ever spoke thy worth : 
I loath *d thee when a boy. 
That men should be besotted with him thus ! , 
And Freberg likewise so bewitched is, 
That, like a hireling flatt'rer, at his heels 
He meanly paces, ofTring brutish praise, 
O ! I could cure him too ! [Exit. 
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SCENE L^^ very [s^hndiaapartpmt m C^ 
Freb£KG*s A(?W^. ^fancifully d$coraUd. A wta§ 
folding door opened, shews another tnagnipceuf 
room lighted up to receive compdtvf. Enter through 
the folding doors the QoxxvX' and Qx>\xvA&^^ 
dressed. ,^ 

Jr^^. (looking round.) Jn trutfi,.! like those 4c?f 
cprations well ; 
Th^.suit those lofty walls. And here, rny ipve,^ 
The gay pf ofusioa of a woman's fancy 
Is well displayed. Noble simplicity 
Becomes us less^ on such a night as this. 
Than gaudy show. 

Lady. Is It not noble then ? (He shakes his 

• ' ^^ • f 1 tit 

head.) I thought it so ; 
And as I know you love simplicity, 
I did intend It should be simple too. 

Frel. Be satisfy'd, I pray ; we want to-night 
A cheerful banquet-house, and not a templpV . ' ^ 
How rubs the hour ? ' ' . 

Lady. It is nbt'late, but soon we shall Tdc roused " 
With the loud entry of our frolick guests. 
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Enter a VagZp richly dressed. ; ' ' ' 

P^e^ Madam, there is a lady in your half » 
Who begs to te admitted to your preieit^. - 
Lady. Isritinot one of our in^rfled Srim^ I ; : 
Page. No, far unlike to them ; it is a stranger. 
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isady. How looks her coantemnce^ 
Page. So queenly^ so coinmanding^ and 8o noble^ 
I shrunk at &st in awe ; but when she snulcd^ 
!l^or 60 she did to see me thus abash'd^ 
Methoiigbt I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her blddiqg. 
' JLady. Is she young or old ? 

Page. Neither^ if right I guess^ but she h fair : 
Fof time hath laid his hand so gently on her^ 

As he too had been awed. 

LaJ^. The foolish stripling !, ^ 

She has bewitched thee. Is she large in statuire? 

Page. So stately and so graceful is her fbrtn^ \ 
I thought 'at first her stature was giganiiok^ 
But on a near approach I founds in truths 
She scarcely does surpass the middle siise. 

Lady. What is her garb ? 

Page. I cannot well describe the fashion of it. 
She is not decked in any gallant trim^ 
But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state ; for as she moves 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold. 
As I have seen unfurled banners play 
With the soft breeze. 

Lady. Thine eyes deceive thee, boy 5 

It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Freh. (starting from his seat, where he has heen 

^Pting daring tht cofroersationMtween M^ Lady 

and ike P^ge.) It is aniappariumi hehas seen, 

Or it is Jane de Il^mfort* [Bxxt, iastify, 



: . Auita npt ben 

Did sbci inqwf fer t»Qi ; ; 

P^^^. SbQ dfiV4 tor.'fipe tho lady df CoUnt.Fre^ 

Zj^'. Perhaps it is not sbe^^rrj fear It i&r^ 
^tla ! bere tbey pome* lie bas. bat guesuM iooi 

^fV^> (fr0smtiHg h^r to J[!49dyO Heve^ imdain^ 

- welcome a most worthy guest. 
Lady.. Ma4a% a ibausand welcomes I J^ardon 

rnc*; 

I could npt guess wbo booour'd me so far ; 
I should not else have waited eokiiy htx^* 

J^f^, \ libank you for (bis w^Jcofoe, ge^t^e 
Countess; . . : 

But take tb^i^e ki^d ^^cuies <b9ck> 9^\n \ ■ • • 
I am a bold intruder on tbistboiir, i 

And ana entitled to ii|o c^r^npioay. . 
I came in quest Of a dear truant friendr 
But Freberg has inform'd me-r- » 
{To Freberg.) And b^ is well you say ? 

Freh. Yes, well, but joyless^ 

Jane. It is the ustial temper of bisjooipd ; . 
It open^ Dojf, but witb the thriUbg towh 
Of soQ)^ stmng> heart-string o'the sud4Q0 press'd. 

Freh. kinrtiy he so, TvQ km>WH biin<Hberwisei 
He is suspicious grown. 



Mney Mot sd; ^(S^ttnt Preba^^ M<mifortis^4(x> 
noble. ' ' - ' 

Say rather, that be is a tnati ki gtref] -^ 
Wearing at tinies a si^range and sec>wlin^ eyd? ' 
And thou, less generous than bceeems^a friend. 
Hast thought too hardly of hnn* 

Ff^. i^b&wmg wth grmt re^^t.) So will I say ; 
I'll own nor word nor wtii, that can offend you. 

Lady. De Monfort is engaged to 'grace bur 

■• ' repBi, •- • • 

Ere long you'll see him here. 

Jane. I thank you truly, but th^e homely dress 
Suits not the splendour of such scenes as these* 

Frei. {pointing to her- dress.) Such artless and 
nia;^tick elegance. 
So exquiiitely ^t, so nobly simple. 
Will mak^ tibegorgeo«is blush. 

Jam. {smiling.) Nay, nay, be more consistent, 
courteous knight. 
And do not praise a plain and simple guise 
With such profusion of anstniple words. 
I cannot join your company to-^night. 

Jjady. Not stay ta see your brotber } 

Jane. Therefore it is I would not, genile hos« 
tess. 
Here will he find all i^at can woo the heart 
Tojoyatid sweet ibf^getfulness of pain; ^ . 
The sight of me, would wake his feeling mind 
To other thoughts. I am no dinting) tiitfltms9<^ 
No fond distracted wifey who mosufcrtb^ithWl 
Bush to his arms and weep. I am bis aimer : 
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Qim and mwcaried 4$; my hyNb fbr^bim^ 

And having found him^ paliof^y I^rwaii;^ 

Nor greet him in tlieiliQ«rr^;«6<»nI|o3^ : :^ I 

T6 dash his mirth with teaia^rr - ^ ^ v.^/ 

The night wears op ; pemut me to withdraw. 

Fr^h. Nay, do not, dp not injure us so far I 

Disguise thyself, and join our friendly traioi 

yane. You wear not masks to^ntgbt*i 

Lady. We wear not masks, but you may be coq« 

ceal'd 

Behind the double foldings of a veil. 

!fane. (after f awing ia consider.) In truth, I f^ 

a little so inclined. 

Methinks unknown, I e'en ipight speak to hifHt, 

And gently prpvq the temper of his mind ; 

But for the means I must become ycmr debtor. . 

(TbLadyO 

Lady. Who waits ? (JBiM^ ikr Woman.) Attend 

this lady to my wardrpbe^ 

And do what she oommands you. 

[ExauKT Jane and^ Waitings woman » 

,Freh. (looiing irffer Jw[te, as she gt^es out, with 

admiratifm.) Oh I what a soiU she beacs ! 

see how she steps ! 

Nought but the native^gnity of vfotih U' ^ 

E'er taught the inoving foiinsucbitioble^pe. 

Xi3|^. Such lofty mi^ni and Mgb assumcfd^gai^i / 

I've seen ere now, and men have osll'd it prid^.^ li />. 

Freh. No. "laiUi I. thoa fievo: did'st^ b^k pftvitt:^ 

. 4eed.^. ' ■ - - , ,. .• -. w^: vs v^\ j.t...i.^ •:! ^^al^^ 
■ it:,- '■- ■ ■ 



Tjie paUi3^imitaiso0 fkcnpi ^r^ "" V -^ 
{Looking at Jmr^) How bang those ttSppifi^ 6n 

They seennj .^k^ gartands «ri a May-day qii^ea. 
Which hin^ have dress*d in ^rt* 

- (Lidy ttirns away displeased.) 

FrekNaydpnot fr&wn ; I spoke it btit in baste : 
For thou art lovely still, in evVy garb. 
But see^ the guests assemble. 
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Enter groups of well-dressed people^ who pay their 
compliments to Freberg and his Lady ; andfoU 
lowed hy her pass into the inner apartment^ where 
more company appear assemblings as if hy another 
entry ^ 

I ■ . "■ ■ . • . ' - 

I 

. Frcb. {wia remaiht an the front of the stage with 
M friend or two.) How loud the hum of this 
gay-meeting crowd I 

'Tis like a bee-swaniar in the noonday stin. 

Musick will quell the sound. Who waits without ? 

Musiok strike up. 

(Mtmci^ jmd when it ceasiSy enter from the in- 
ner aparHnent Rsz£nv£lt> with several 
gentlemen^ all richly, dressed.) 
freh. (to fiosiejust entered.) Wliat, lively gal- 
lams, quit the fidd so soon ? 

Afit l^ere no beauties in that moving crowd ^ ^ 

T6 fix ypor fency ? " 

J^z^ Ay, marry^ are there ! men df ev'fy mitid 

l^ay in that moving xrowd some fair one find;^ 
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To suit their Usie, tbo^ vAAaiiMlmi d(i^|e| ' ^ 
As ever fancy ownU ;.i-\. n: - aC 

Beauty of every cast and ititdi is S^^e; 
From the periisotioci of ftuillMi ^^p 
Down to the common^ breim wmm^ tt^id; 
Who looks btit pretty in her Sunday gown. 

1st Gent. There is, inde^5 ^ gayivnyiety. 

Rez. And if the liberality of nature 
Suffices not^ there's store of grafted cbartns, ^ 
Blending in one the sweets of many plants^ 
So obstinately, strangely opposite, ^ 

) As would have well dcfy'd all othf i^ art 
But female cultivation. Aged youth^ 
With borrowed locks in rosy chgplets bound, 
Cloaths her dim eye, parchM lips, and skinny i^b^ek 
In most unlovely softness : 
And youtbft^age, with frtixmnd trackless ftce. 
The dowurcast look of contetllplfttibn deep. 
Most pensively assunies. 
Is it not 6ven«o? ^he native Jprud^, 
With forced iaugh^ and nrnrriment uncouth. 
Plays off the wild coquet's successful charms •'' 
With moat uoakHfui pains ; and the coquet, > 
In temporary crust of cold rGs^fve^ ^ 
Fixes her studied looks upon the ground 
Forbiddingly deffJfUr^ ' v \\ 

Freby'Py \ tbow> art too severe?;* ^^ ' 

Rezr - ' • Say, father, gefntk'!. 

r faith ! the very dwarfs attempt to tfeitn • ^^ 
Wkh lofty airs of puhy majesty, ^ ^ 

WbiJi^ potcntfdauiscls, bif a portly make, * 
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Totter like nunieiings^ and d^oaad the aid 
Of geude sympathy^ 

From all those diverse modeatif dire ^»saalt^ 
He owns a hearth baniest i^^ 
Who abi^l ie6cape to^i%bt^ 
Freir (^ De Moii^ wlnt has eniertd during 
.Ki;296nveh's ^^e^h and hard M^ greatest 
fart Qf i$.) Ha, ha, ha, h% 

How pleasantly he gives his wit the rein, 
yet guidea its wild career ! 

(Jit ISlioti. k silent.) 
Jiez. (miUngMTckly.) What, think you, Frcberg^ 
the same powerful spcU 
Of transibrfnation reigns o'er all to-night It 
Qt that De ^fonfcnt is a woman turn'd, 
So widely from his native self to swerve. 
As grace my gai'ty with a smile of his ? 
De Mon^ Nay^ think not, ^eszenvelt, there is no 
smile 
J can bestow on thee, There is a smile, 
A smile of nature too, whicli I can spare, 
A^d yet perhaps, thou wiit not thank me &x ^« 

($mUes mntemftuously.) 
fiez. Not thank thee ! It were aarely most un^ 
grateful 
No thanks to pay for ndbly giving me 
What, well we spe, has cost thee so much pain^ 
For nature hath her smiles of birth more painfill 
Than bittVqtt execrations. 

Freb. These idle words will lead as to disquiet 
Forbear, forbear, my friends ! Go, Rezenvelt, 
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Accept the cfaaHeage of thos^hvdf^sdBXoe^ 
Who, tbro' tbe portal come iritb boIfter> steps 
Tacb^im jrQiir.hotiee*. 

. (Enter agrsmp nfl ju S a a ^ft i m ike.cikmafare^ 

meviy wko walk shwlf^atron thti^^mzl^. 

. ^^eMage^andrgtumfitagmnir Mtiz^shntgi. 

up Us shamkUfif as if^unwiltimgiaph) 
1st Gmt. (to Rez.^ Behokl in sable veil a hdjr 

co^aesy 
Whose noble air doth chaOenge fatic/ft skill 
To suit it with a oQunteoance as goodly. 

(Pointing to Jane. De Moo. toik) nflfc^ Bnier^ M 

a thick black v&l,) . ^' 

Rez. Ites, this way liea attraction. ^ToFtebi)" 

With permission^ : (Going tep to^wcm^ 
Fair lady, tbo* within that envious shroud 
Your beauty deigns not to enlighten us, \ 

Wjs bid you welcome, and our beauties here 
Will welcome you the more for such iConceaU 

ment« 
With the permission .of our noble host 

. (Taking her handy and leading her to iJ^frc^ktk 

if^tha stage.) , ;/f 

Jane, (to Freb.) Pardon roe this presumption, 

courteous Sir t V^ 

I thus appear y (pointing to her veil.) not careless of 

respect . / i '-t 

Unto the genVous Jady of the feast, \ 

Beneath this veil no beauty du^ouded is, jn v3 

That, noir^ or^pain, or pleasure can bestow* . .c /^ 
Within the friemdly cover of its shade r>: oj 
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I only wish, ui^Q€^vi% %aiQ lOTsec - f. ^ 

One who^ alas! is h^^les^^oC my^p»ip« . .. r. T 

De Mon. Yes, it is ever thus. ^ Undo tfaat ^'^ 
And give thy count'nai^ce td t be <^er^ ^igh t. 
Men now all sofvand iecnale beaiftt/acorn) 
And mock the geptle .cu'es wbicb sam ta (deasp. 
It iB most daoErnable !. undo .l^;veil, 
Ahd think of: him npmote« / . ?. ,:, ., - ,. 

J^«^. I know it wcll,,even toa prqvgrbgrowjp, 
Is loversV&itb, and I had.borne sviebsuigbt : ^ 
vBut he, who basj. alas-l fpcsakf^^f^ . ~ 
Was the companion of m^ eariy,f|ayj;, ... 
My cradle's mate, mine jij^j^ant .pUy^f^^ 
Within our Q|^- ning minds^ witb nper^jjuofrs 
The love. of. praise and gen'rous virtu9^ruag : 
Thro* varied life our .pride, our joys wei^e one ; 
At the san:^. tale wc wept: be is my brotjier. f 

De Mon. And. he forsook thiee3-^No, I darcnofc^ 
. cur^ him: .. ; ^ ^ 

My heart upbraids me \^ith a CfifpQ like his. 

Jam. Afi!<do not thi^s distress ii^eliffgfae^t.^' 
AH sisters are not to the soul en|:ivined ;,.^ 
With equal bani^,; thine has x^pt watcb'd for 

■ ." 7 , theer' -■. J •.. .- »-. •• . • 

Wept for tbee, cheer'd thee, sbar^sd thy -weal and 

As I have done for him* 

De Mon. (engefrly.) Ah ! hasisbe not ? : ^\ ) 
3y heav*n ! the sum i3f all thy kindly, deeds ? 

Were but asichaff poised agaitist mass^D gold, /- 
Compared to that which I cto owp Jier JovdJ . : v / 
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• - * 

Oh pardon me ! I iht^o not to offend—* 
1 am too warm-^-but «be of whom I speak 
Is the dear sistfer of my earliest love j 
In noble virtuous worth to none n second t 
And tho* behind those 'sable ft)ld8 were bid 
AsTmr a fece as ever womah own*d> 
^till would I say she is as fair as thoa. 
How oft amidst the beauty-blazing throng, 
I'^ve pmudly to th* Jnqtiiring stranger told 
Her name and lineage ! yet within her house. 
The virgin mother of an orphan race 
Her dying parents left, this noble woman 
Did, like a Roman matron, proudly sit, 
Despi^'ng all the blandishments of love ; 
Whilst many a youth his hopeless love conceaPd^ 
Or, humbly distant, wooM herlike a qocen* 
Forgive, I pray you! O forgive this toasting ! ' 
Ihfeith! I mean you no discourtesy* ' 

yane. (off her guard in a soft natural tone of 

xoice.} Oh no I nor do ine any* 
• J>e Mm. Wh^t voice speaks how ? Withdraw, 

withdraw this shade t ^ * 

For if thy face* bear semblance to th^ voice,' • ' 
ril fall and worship thee. Pray ! pray undo ! 
(Puts fotih his hand eagerly to Snatch dw^ fW 

veil, whilst she shrinks backp and Rezenvelt 

steps hetween fo prevent him\ J "' • ^ -^^ 

Rez. Stand off : no hand shall lift thlis sacthd ^ 

DeMon. What, dost thou think Dei Mbnfert^ 
fall'nsolow, ' . 

1 
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That thoK^ inay live aMf^ti hm6fit^ jbeav'm'a nt)Q% 
Who dares to say, he shall qot ? . . . } 

fyz. He liy^s who dai^ to ^y^rr . 
Jane, (ihr owing back her wHy much alartaed^ and 

rushing hefw^ein them^ Forbear, iorl^c 1 
(R^^envell;, v$ry much ifrmi^ stefs back respecU 
fully ^ and majtcsjter a law Jm»» DeMciii&»*t 
stands for a while jnotionkss, gazing, tf^m^ 
her^ till she, looking expressively ta Aim, ^^, 
tends her Hffnt^ tnd he, rucJu^ into.then^ 
bnrsts into team; Fi»bci:g seems very.munJjp 
pleas(d> The company then .advandng^f%om 
^he inner upc^rfment^ gather, about Jbem^ and 
the ScenficheeL).. 

'.SCENE II. ", • ■." .... ■ - 

.. .. " .. ■ '^ 

De Monfort's apartments. J^nfer De Monfort,. 
ivith a disordered atr, avd his hand pressed upon 
his forehead, followed by Jane. 

De Mon. No moire, ifty sister, U^geritfe^ d^ 

My seci^t tf«ibte$> cannot l)e revfeaf d:^ -• 

From all pariicipaiiott ^ its thou^s ^ ^ • '/^ 

My heart recoils: I ^priy thee bd'fcontented. 

Janie. What, mt*t 1, like a^istaht hiinible-friend. 
Observe <thy restle* eyt, and.gait disturb'd. 
In timid silencey trhilst with yearning heaft - 
I tttrti aside to W^l O no ! DeMonfort ! 
A nobler task thy nobler mind will gfv^ ;V 
Thy true entrusted friend I still sb0ll be;. 



DeMon. Ab^ Jane^ ^ibetrt 1 oaMM t^ea^io 

thee. 
Jtf;2^. Then fy upon it! fy^Bpon it/MonlbrtI 
There was a time when e'en with marder 8tMi^d> 
Had it been possible that such^dire deed ■ 
Could e*er have been the ciime of oae so pitaeUj 
Thou would'^st have told it me. 

DeMon. So would I now-^but ask <rf tiiis no 
"^jH more. 

All other trouble but the one I feel 
I bad disclosed to thee. I pray thee spare me* 
It is the secret weakness of my nature. 

Jane. Then secret let it be ; I urge no farther. 
The eldest of our valiant father's hopes. 
So sadly orphanM, side by side we stood. 
Like two young trees, whose boughs in early 

strength. 
Screen the weak saplings of the rising grove^ 
And brave the storm together-— 
I have so long, as if by nature's right. 
Thy bosom's inmate and adviser been; 
I thought thro' life I should have so remam'd. 
Nor ever known a change. Forgive me, Monfiirty 
A humbler station will I take hy lb6e : , 

The close attendant of thy wand'ring steps; 
The cheerer of this bc^flae, vrith Mrangers sought ; 
The soother of those griefs I must oot kii9W» 
This is mine office now : I ask no Qiar#. ( i 

DeMon. Ohjanel thou dost cqNEUitraia Ap with 
thy lovel 
Would I could tell it thee ! 



Jani. Ttkaashalt joQt tell me. Nay 1*11 stop 
. mine ears^ 
iSfor from tke yeariiifigs of afkction wring 
What ^brinks £pom uttVance^ Let it poss^ my 

brother. 
I'll stay by. thee J FU cheer lhee> comfort th^ : 
t'ursue with thee th6 study of some art> 
0F nobler science^ that compels the mind 
To steady thoiight ptDgressive, driving forth 
All floating^ wild, unhappy fantasies ; 
Till thou, with brow unclouded, smilest again; , 
Like one who, from d^rk viskms of the night. 
When thVactive soul within its>lifele88 c6ll 
Holds its own worlds with dreadful fancy pressed ^ 
Of some dire, terrible^ or murderous de^d, 
Wakes to the dawnmg morti, and blesses heaven. 

De Mon. It will not pass away: 'twill baunfeme stilh 

Janti Ah ! say not so, for I will haunt thee toai 
And be to it so close an adversary. 
That, though I wrestle darkling wkh the fiend, 
1 shall overcome it. \ 

De Motii Thdu rodst gen'roas Woman ! \ 

Why do 1 treat thee thus? It should not be^^-^ 
And yet I cannot-^-^) that cUrsed villain I 
tie wiU iftot let ihe be the mail I wmild. ^ v i 

i/*^B^. What says' t thoo^ Moofort ? Oh ! what 
^ords dfe these ? 
They have awaked^ my ^ul to dreadful thoughts 
I' ^o beseech) thee ^peak ! ; s . 

(He shakes his head and tumt fhmher ; she 
following him,) ^ 

TOL. 1. i '• 
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By the affection thou didst ever bear me ; 
By the dear memVy of our infant days ; 
By kindred living ties, ay, and by those 
Who sleep i'the tomb, and cannot call to thee^ 
I do conjure thee speak ! 

{He waves her off with his hand, and eb^er^^ 
his face with the &ther, stilt turning frefk 
her.) 

HaJ vs^ilt thou not ? 
{Assuming dignity.) Then, if affection, most un* 

wearied love. 
Tried early, long, and never wanting founds 
O'er genVous mair hath more authority, ' 

More rightful power than crown and sceptre give; 
I do command thee. 

{He throws himself into a chair greatly agi- 
fated.) 
De Monfort, do not thus resist my love. 
Here I entreat thee on my bended knees. 

{Kneeling^ 
Alas! ! my brother ! 

(De Monfort starts up, and catching ker m his 
arms, raises her up, . then placing het in ihi^ 
chair, kneels at her feet.) 
DeMon. Thus let him. kneel wha should tb^ 
abased be, 
And at thine honoured feet confession make. 
1*11 tell thee all — but oh \ thou wilt despise «ne. 
For in my breast a raging passion burns, 
To which thy soul no sympathy will own. 
A passion which hath 'made my nightly couch 
A place of torment ; and the light of day. 



With the gay intercourse of social man. 
Feel like th* oppressive airless pestilence* 

Jane ! thou wilt despise me. 

Jane, Say not so; 

1 never can despise thee, gentle brother. 

A Ipver^s jealousy atid hopeless pangs • 

No kiddly heart contemns. 

De Mon. A lover, say'st thou ? 

No, it is hate I black, lasting, deadly hate ! 
Which thus hath driven me forth from kindred 

peacCi 
Prom social pleasute^ from my native home^ 
To be a sullen wand'rer on the earthy 
Avoiding all meu, cursing and accursed* 

Jane. De Monfort, this is fiend-like, frightful^ 
terrible! 
What being, by th' Almighty Father form'd. 
Of flfesh and blood, created .even as thou. 
Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wake, 
Who art thyself his fellow ? 
Unknit thy bfows, and spread those wrath-clench'd 

bands ? 
I^ome sprite accurst within thy bosom mates 
Td work thy ruin. Strive with it, my brother ! 
Strive bravely with it ; drive it from thy breast 5 
*Tis the degrader of a noble heart i 
Curse it, and bid it part* 

De Mon. It will not part; (His hand on his 
hreast,) 

I've lodged it here too long i 
With my first x;ares I felt its rankling touch ; 

z2 
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I loathed him when a boy. 

Jane, Who did'st thou say ? 

De Mon. Oh ! that detested Rezenvelt ; 
E'en in our early sports, like two young whelps 
Of hostile breed, instinctively reverse. 
Each 'gainst the other pitchM his ready pledge. 
And frownM defiance. As we onward passM 
From youth to man's estate, his narrow art. 
And envious gibing malice, poorly veil'd 
In the affected carelessness o( mirth. 
Still more detestable and odious grew. 
There is no living being on this earth 
Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 
Witji all his gay and damned merriment. 
To those, by foitune or by merit placed 
Above his paltry self. When, low in fortune. 
He look'd upon the state of prosperous men. 
As nightly birds, roused from their murky holes. 
Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 
I could endure it ; even as we bear 
Th' impotent bite of some half- trodden worm, 
I could endure it. But when honours came. 
And wealth and new-got titles fed his pride ; 
Whilst flatt'ring knaves did trumpet forth bis 

praise. 
And grov'ling idiots grinn'd applauses on him ; 
Oh ! then I could no longer suffer it ! 
It drove me frantick* — :What ! what would I 

give ! 
What would I give to crush the bloated toad. 
So rankly do I loathe him ! 
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Jane. And would thy hatred crush the very man 
Who gave to thee that life he might have ta'eii ? 
That life which thou so rashly did'st expose 
To aim at his? Oh! this is horrible! 

De Mon. Ha ! thou hast heard it, then ? From 
all the world, 
But most of all from thee, I thought it hid. 

Jane. I heard a secret whisper, and resolved 
Upon the instant to return to thee. 
Did'st thou receive my letter ? 

De Mon. I did ! I did ! 'twas that which drove 
me hither. 
I could not bear to meet thine eye again. 

Jane. Alas ! that, tempted by a sister's tearl, 
I ever left thy house ! these few past months, 
These absent months, have brought us all this woe. 
Had I remain'd with thee it had not been* 
'And yet, mcthinks, it should not move you thus. 
You dared him to the field ; both bravely fought ; 
He more adroit disarmed you ; courteously 
Return'd the forfeit sword, which, so return'd. 
You did refuse to use against him more ; 
And then, as says report, you parted friends. 

De Mon. When he disarm'd this cursed, this 
worthless hand 
Of its most worthless weapon, he but spared 
From dev'lish pride, which now derives a bliss 
In seeing me thus fetter'd, shamed, subjected 
With the vile favour of his poor forbearance; 
Whilst he securely sits with gibing brow. 
And basely bates me like a muzzled cur 
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Enter MANUBt. 

De Mon. Ha ! some one enters. Wherefore 

corn'st thou here ? 
Man. Count Freberg waits your leisure, 
D$ Mon. (angrily.) Be gone, be gone !•— I oin- 
not see him now. [Exit Manuel, 

Jane. Cpmt to my closet; free frooi all ia- 
trusion, 
ril school thee there ; and thou again shall be 
My willing pupil, and my gen'rous friend. 
The noble Monfort I have loved so long, 
And must not, will not lose, / 

De Mon, Do as thou wilt ; I will not grieve theq 
more. [Exeunt, 



ACT III. 



SCENE I.*^ — Countess Fr^bebg's dressiug-rosm^ 
Enter the Countess dispirited and out of humour ^ 
and throws herself into a (hair ; enter ^ iy the> 
opposite side J Theubsa. 

Ther. Madam, I am afraid you are unwell : 
What is the matter ? does your head ache ? 
Lady. (peei\shly.) ' No, 

* This scene has been very much altered from what it ^yas in 
the former editions of this play, and scene 5th of the last act 
will be found to be almost entirely changed. Thes? alterationst 
^hough of no g;reat importance, are, I hope, upon tjie whole* 
improvements. 
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*Tis not my head : concern thyself no mdre 
With what concerns not thee, 

Ther. Go you abroad to night ? 

Jjady. Yes, thinkest thou I'll stay and fret at 
home ? 

Ther. Then please to say what you would 
choose to wear:-'^ 
One of your newest robes ? 

Lady, I hate them all, 

Ther. Surely, that purple scarf became you well. 
With all those wreaths of richly hanging flowers^ 
Did I not overhear them say, last night. 
As from the crowded ball-fbom ladies past. 
How gay and handsome, in her costly dress. 
The Countess Freberg look'd ? 

Lady, Didst thou o^rhear it ? 

Ther. I did, and more than this* 

Lady. Well, all are not; so greatly prejudiced ; 
All do not think me like a May-day queen, 
Which peasants deck in sport. 

Ther. And who said this ? 

Lady, {putting her handkerchief to her eyes.) E'en 
my good lord, Theresa. 

Ther. He said it but in jest. He Iovqs you well. 

Lady. I know as well as thee he loves me well ; 
But what of that ! be takes in me no pride : 
JElsewhere his praise and admiration go. 
And Jane De Monfort is not mortal woman, 

Ther. The wond'rous character this lady bears 
For worth and excellence : from early youth 
The friend and mother of her younger sisterSj^ 
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Freh. True ; thou rightly say*st^ 

Well may I be ashamM : not for the praise 

r 

Which I have ever openly bestowed 
On Monfort's noble sister ; but that tRus, 
Like a poor mean and jealous listener, 
She should be found, who is Count Freberg's wife. ' 
Lady. Oh I am lost and ruin'd ! hated, scorn'cl ! 

(pretending to faint.) 
Freh. x\las, Fve been too rough ! 

(takmg her hand and kissing it tenderly.) 
My gentle love ! my own, my only love ! 
See, she revives again. How art thou, love ? 
Support her to her chamber, good Theresa, 
ril sit and watch by her. I've been too rough. 
[Exeunt: Lady svfforted by Freb. and Ther. 

SCENE II. 

De Monport discovered sitting ly a table reading. 
After a little time he lays down his book, and. 
continues in a thoughtful posture. Enter to h'un 
Jane De Monfort, ' 

Jane. Thanks, gentle brother, — 

(Pointing to the hook,) 
Thy willing mind has been right-well employ *d : 
Pid not thy heart warm at the fair display 
Of peace and concord and forgiving love ? 

J)e Mon. I know resentment may to love be 
turn'd, 
Tbo' keen and lasting, into love as strong: 
And fiercest rivals in th' ensanguined field 
Have cast their brandish'd weapons to the ground, 
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Joining their mailed breasts in close embrace. 
With gen'rous impulse fired, I know right well 
The darkest, fel lest wrongs have been forgiven 
Seventy times o'er from blessed heavenly love : 
I've heard of things like these; I've heard and 

wept. ' 

Bitt what is this to me ? 

Jane. All, all, my brother ! 

It bids thee too that noble precept learn. 
To love thjnc enemy. 

De Mon. Th' uplifted stroke that would a ^rrctch 
destroy. 
Gorged with my richest spoil, stain'd with avy 

blood, 
I would arrest, and cry, *^ hold ! hold ! have mercy.'* 
But when the man most adverse to my nature ; 
Who e'en from chilcihood hath, with rude male- 
volence. 
Withheld the fair respect all paid beside, 
Turning my very praise into derision ; 
Who galls and presses me where'er I go. 
Would clairti the generous feelings of my heart. 
Nature herself cloth lift her voice aloud. 
And cries, " it is impossible !" 

Jam. {shaking her head.)— Ah^ Monfort, Mon- 

fort! 
De Mon. I can forgive th' envenom'd reptile's 
sting. 
But hate his loathsome self. 
Jane. And can'st thou do no more for love of 
heaven! 



De Mon. Alas! I cannot now so scfaoo! nfff 
mind 
As hoJy men have taught, nor search it truly 2 ^ 
But this, my Jane, Til do for love of thee ; 
And more it is than crowns could win me to^ 
Or any power but thine. I'll see the man, 
Th* indignant risings of abhorrent nature ; • 
The stern contraction of my scowling brows, 
That, like the plant, whose closing leavesdo shrinis 
At hostile touch, still knit at his approach ; . 
The crooked curving lip, by instinct taught. 
In imitation of disgustful things. 
To pout and swell, I strictly will repress ; . 
And meet him with a tamed countenance, 
E*en as a townsman, who would live at pesce^ 
And pay him the respect his station claims. 
I'll crave his pardon too for all offence 
My dark and wayward temper may have done. 
Nay more; I will confess myself his debtor 
For the forbearance I have cursed so oft :. 
Life spared by him, more horrid than the grave 
With all its dark corruption ! This I'll do. 
Will it suffice thee ? More than this I cannot. 

Jane. No more than this do I require of the©: 
In outward act, tho' in thy heart, my friend, 
I. hoped a better change, and still will: hope. 
I told thee Freberg had proposed a meeting, 

De Mon. I know it well. . 

Jane. And Rezenvelt confent^w. 

He meets you here ; so far be shews respects 
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De Mon. WcWy let it be ; the sooner past the 

better. 
Jane, I*m glad fo hear you say so, for, in trutb^ 
He has proposed for it an early hour* 
'Tis almost near his time ; I cam6 to tell you. 
De Mon. What, comes he here so soon ? shame; 
on his speed ! 
It is not decent thus to rush upon me. 
He loves the secret pleasure he will feel 
To see me thus subdued. 

Jane. O say not so ! he comes with heart sincere. 
De Mon. Could we not meet elsewhere ? from 
home — i' the fields. 
Where other men — ^^must I alone receive him ? 
Where is your agent, Freberg, and his friends, 
That I must meet him here ? 

(Walks up and down very nmch disturbed.} 
Now did*st thou say ? — how goes the hour ?— -c'ed 

now ! 
\ would some other friend were first arrived. 
Jane. See, to thy wish come Freberg and his 

dame. 
De Mon. His lady too ! why comes he not 
alone? 
Must all the world stare upon our meeting ? 

E^ier Count Fiieberg and his Countess^ 

Freh. A happy morrow to my noble marquis 
And his most n^te sister ! 

Jane. Gen Vous Freberg, 

Your face, methinks, forbodes a happy morn. 



V 
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open and cheerful. What of Rezenvelt ? 

Freh. I left him at hishom^, prepared to follow i 
He'll soon appear. (To De Monfort;) And now, 

my worthy friend, 
Give me your hand ; this happy change delights 
me. 
(De Monfort gives him his hand coldly^ and 
ihey walk io the bottom of the stage together ^ 
in earnest discourse, whilst Jane and tht 
Countess remain in the front.) 
Lady. My dearest Madam, will you pafdon me ? 
1 know Count Freberg's business with De Monfort^ 
And had a strong desire to visit you> 
So much i wish the honour of your friendship ; 
For he retains no secret from mine ear* , 

Jane, (archly.) Knowing your prudence*— YoU 
are welcome. Madam ; 
80 sbftll Count Freberg's lady ever be^ 

(De Monfort and Freberg returning towards 
the front of the stage^ still engaged in 
discourse.) 
Freh. He is indeed a man, within whose breast 
Firm rectitude and honour hold their seat^ 
Tho' unadorned with that dignity 
Which were their fittest garb* Now, onmy life ! 
I know no truer heart than Rezenvelt* 
De Man. Well, Preberg, well, there needs not 
all this pains 
To garnish out his worth : let it suffice } 
I am resolved I will respect the man. 
As his &ir statioil and repute demands 

1 



Methinks I see not at your jolly fi^ast^ 

The youthful i^night, who sung so pleasantly.. 

Freh. A pleasant circunostance detains bin) 
hence; 
Pleasant to thpse who love high genVous deeds 
Above the middle pitch of common minds ; 
And, tho' I have been sworn to secrecy. 
Yet must I tell it thee. 
This knight is near a kin to Rezenvelt, 
To whoni an ^d relation, short while dead^ 
A good estate bequeathed, some leagues distant. . 
But Rezenvelt, now rich in fortune's store, 
Disdained the sordid love of further gain. 
And gen'rously the rich bequest resigned 
To this young man, blood of the same degree 
To the deceased, and low in fortune's gifts. 
Who is from hence to take possession of it : 
Was It not nobly done ? 

De Mon. 'Twas right and honourable. 

This morning is oppressive, warm, and heavy : 
There hangs a foggy closeness in the air ; 
Dost thou not feel it ? 

Freb. O no 1 to think upon a gen'rous deed 
Expands my soul, and makes me lightly breathe. 

De Mon. Who gives the feast to-night ? His 
name escapes me. 
You say I am invited. 

Freh. Old Count Waterlan. 

In honour of your townsman's generous gift. 
He spreads the board. 

De Mon. He is too old to ^evel with tl^ gay. 

VOL. U A A 
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^ant (to De Mon.) What, hear you aught ? 
De Mon. (hastily.) Tis nothings 

Lady (to De Mon*) Nay, do not let me lose it 
so, my Lord. 
,6ome fair one has bewitch'd your memory, 
And robs me of the half-formM compliment* 

Jane^ Half-utter'd praise is to the curious' mind 
As to the eye half-veiled beauty is, 
More precious than the whole. Pray pardon him. 
Some one approaches. (Listening,) 

Freb. No, no, it is a servant who ascends ; 
He will not come so soon* 

De Mon. (off his guard ) *Ti8 Rezenvelt ; I 
heard his well-known foot, 
From the first stair-case, mounting step by step. 
'**' Freb. How quick an ear thou hast for distant 

sound 1 
I heard him not* 

(De Monfort looks embarrassed j and is silent.) 

Enter Rezenvelt* 

(De Monfort, recovering himself^ goes up to 
receive Rezenvelt, who meets him votih a 
cheerful countenance^ 
De Mon. (to Rez.) I am, my Lord, beholden to 
you greatly. 
This ready visit makes me much your debtor. 
Rez. Then may such debts between us, noble 
Marquis, 
Be oft incurred, and often paid again ! 
(To Jane.) Madam, I am devoted to your service^ 

A A 2 
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And ev'ry wish of your*8 commands my will. 
(To Countess.) Lady, good morning. (T<9 Frtb.) 

Well, my genWe^'end, 
You see I have not lingerM long behind. 

Freh. No, thou art sooner than I looked for 
thee. 

Rez. A willing heart adds feather to the heel. 
And makes the clown a winged Mercury. 

De Mon. Then let me say, that, with a grateful 
mind, 
I do receive these tokens of good will ; 
And must regret, that, in my wayward moods, 
I have too oft forgot the due regard 
Your rank and talents claim. 

Rex. No, no, De Monfort, 

You have but rightly curb'd a wanton spirit. 
Which makes me too neglectful of respect. 
Let us be friends, and think of this no more. 

Freh. Ay, let it rest with the departed shades 
Of things which are no more ; whilst lovely concord. 
Followed by friendship sweet, and firm esteem. 
Your future days enrich. O heavenly friendship ! 
Thou dost exalt the slugjgish souls of men. 
By thee conjoined, to great and glorious deeds ; 
As two dark clouds, when mix'd in middle air, 
The vivid lightning's flash, and roar sublime. 
Talk not of what is past, but future love. 

De Mon. (with dignity.) No, Freberg, tlo, it 
must not. (^To Rezenvelt.) No, my Lord, 
I will not offer you an hand of concord. 
And poorly hide the motives which constrain mev 
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I would that, not aloi^e^ these present friends^ 
But ev'ry soul in Amberg, were assembled. 
That I, before them aU, might here declare 
I owe my spared life to your forbearance. 
(Holding out his hand.) Take this from one who 

boasts no feeling warmth. 
But never will deceive. 

(Jane smiks upon De Monfort with great 
approbation^ and Rezenvelt runs up to him 
with open arms.) 
Rez. Away with hands j Til have thee to my 
breast. 
Thou art, upon my faith, a noble spirit ! 

DeMon. (shrinking hack from him.) Nay, if you 
please, I am not so prepared— 
My nature is of temp'rature too cold — 
I pray you pardon me. (Jane's countenance changes.) 
But take this hand, the token of respect ; 
The token of a will inclined to concord ; 
The token of a mind, that bears within 
A sense impressive of the debt it owes you : 
And cursed be its power, unnerv'd its strength. 
If e'er again it shall be lifted up 
To do you any harm ! 

Rez. Well, belt so, De Monfort, Tm contentedf. 
rU take thy hand since I can have no more, 
(Carelessly.) I take of worthy men whatever they 

give. 
Their heart I gladly take, if not, their hand ; 
If that too is withheld, a courteous word. 
Or the civility of placid looks : 
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And, if e'en these are too great favours dcem'd, 
'Faith, I can set me down contentedly 

With plain and homely greeting, or, " God 

save ye !" 

De Mon. (aside, starling away from him some 

paces.) 

By the good light, he makes a jest of it ! 

. (Jane seems greatly distreissed, and Froberg 

endeavours to cheer her.) 

Freh. (to Jane,) Cheer up, my noble friend ; all 

will go Well ; ' 

For friendship is no plant of hasty grpwth. 

Tho' planted in esteem's deep-fixed soil, 

"yhe gradual culture of kind intercourse 

Must bring it to perfection, 

(To the Countess.) My love, the morning, now, is 

^ far advanced ; 

Our friends elsewhere expect us ; take your leave. 

Lady, (to Jane,) Farewell, dear Madam, till 

the evening hour. ' 

Freb, (to De Mon.) Good day, De Monfort. (T& 

Jane.) Most devoutly yours. 

Jiez. (to Freb.) Go not too£^st, for I will follow 

you, 

[ExEVNT Freberg and his Lady. 

(To Jane,) The Lady Jane is yet a stranger here 2 '■■- 

She might, perhaps, in the purlieus pf Amberg 

Find somewhat worth her notice. 

June. I thank you. Marquis, 1 am much engaged; 

I go not Qut tp-day. 1 

fi^z. Then f^rt ye well ! I se^ I cannot qow 
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Be the proud man wba shall escprt you forth^ 
And shew to all the world my proudest boast^ 
The notice and respect of Jane De Monfort. 
De Mon. (aside impatiently.) He says farewell, 

and goes not ! 
Jane (to Rez.) You do me honour. 
Rez. Madam, adieu ! (To Jane.) Good morn- 
ing, noble Marquis* • [Exit. 
(Jane and De Monfort look expressively to one^ 
another^ without speakings and then Exeunt 
severally.) 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— A Hall or Anti-chamher^ with the 
folding doors of an inner apartment open^ which 
discovers the guests rising from a banquet. They 
enter and pass over4he stage^ and Exev^jt ; and 
after them enter Rezenvelt and Freberg. 

Freh. Alas, my Rezenvelt ! 
I vainly hoped the hand of gentle peace. 
From this day's reconciliation sprung. 
These rude unseemly jarrings had subdued ; 
But I have mark'd, e*en at the social board. 
Such looks, such. words, such tones, such untold 

things. 
Too plainly told, 'twixt you and Monfort pass. 
That I must now despair. 
Yet who could think,' two minds so much refined. 
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So wear in excellence, should be removed. 
So far removed, in gen'rous syirtpatby ? 

Rez. Ay, far removed indeed ! 

Freh. ' And yet, methought^ he tnad^ a noble 
effort. 
And with a manly plainness bravely toH 
The galling debt he owes to your forbearance. 

Rez. Taith ! so he did, and so did I receive it ; 
When, with spread arms, and heart e'en moved to 

tears, 
I frankly proffered him a friend's embrace : 
And, I dechre, had he as such received it, 
I from that very moment had forborne 
All opposition, pride-provoking jest. 
Contemning carelessness, and all offence ; 
And had caress'd him as a worthy heart. 
From native weakness such indulgence claiming. 
But since he proudly thinks that cold respect. 
The formal tokens of his lordly favour, 
So precious are, that I would sue for them 
As. fair distinction in the publick eye, 
Forgetting former wrongs, I spurn it all : 
And but that 1 do bear that noble woman. 
His worthy, his incomparable sister, ^- 

Such fixM profound regard, I would expose him ; 
And as a mighty bull, in senseless rage, 
Roused at the baiter's will, with wretched rags 
Of ire-provoking scarlet, chafes and bdlows, 
I'd make him at small cost of paltry wit. 
With aU.his^4^ep and manly faculties. 
The scorn and laugh of fools. 
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Freb. For heaven V sake, my friend, restrain 
your wrath ! 
For what has Monfort done of wrong to you. 
Or you to him, bating one foolish quarrel, 
Which you confess from slight occasion rose, 
That in your breasts such dark resentment dwells. 
So fiK'd, so hopeless ? 

Re%. O ! from our youth he has distinguished 
me t 

With evVy mark of hatred and disgust. 
For e*en in boyish sports I still opposed 
His proud pretertsions to pre-eminence ; 
Nor would I to his ripen'd greatness give 
That fulsome adulation of applause 
A senseless crbud bestbw'd. Tho' poor in fortune, 
I still would smile at vain-assuming wealth : 
But when unloofc'd-for fate on me bestowed 
Kiches and splendour equal to his awn, 
Tho' I, in truth, despise such poor distinction. 
Feeling inclined to be at peace with him. 
And with all men besides, \ curb*d my spirit. 
And sought to soothe him. Then, with spiteful 

rage. 
From small offence he rear'd a quarrel with me. 
And dared me to the field. The rest you know. 
In short, I still have been th' opposing rock. 
O'er which the stream of his overflowing pride 
Hath foamM and fretted. See'st thou how iii&\ 

Freh. Too well I see, and warn thee to beware. 
Such streams have oft, by awelling floods 8ur« 
charged. 
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Borne dov^n, with 9udden and impetjuous force^ ^ 
The yet unshaken stone of oppositkm^ 
Which had for ages stopped tbeif fki^ring course^ 
I pray thee, friend^ bewafe. 

Rez. Thou canst not lDean*--he will ^not mur^ 
der me ? ^ 

Freb. What a proud heart, with such dark 
passion toSs'd, 
May, in the anguish of its thoughts, conceive, 
I will not dare to say. 

Rez. Ha, ha ! thou know'st hinor not* 

EuU often have«I mark'd it in his youth^ 
And could have almost loved him for the weak- 
ness: 
,He*s form'd-with such antipathy, by nature. 
To all infliction of corporeal pain. 
To wounding life, e'en to the sight of blood. 
He cannot if he would. 

Frj^b. Then fy upon thee ! 

It is not gehVous to provoke him thus. 
But let us part ; we'll talk of this again. 
Something approaches. — ^We are here too long. 

Rez. Well, then, to-morrow Til attend your 
call. 
Here lies tny way. Goodnight. [Exit. 

Enter Conrad. 

C<?«. Forgive, I pray, my Lord, a strangerV 
boldness. 
Ihave presumed to wait your leisure here. 
Though at so late an hour. 
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Freh. But who art thou„? 

Con. My name is Conrad, Sir, 
A humble suitor to your honour's goodness. 
Who is the more emboldened to presunje, 
In that the De Monfort's brave and noble Marquis 
Is so much famed for good and gen'roua deeds. 

Freh. You are mistaken, I am not the man. 

Con. Then, pardon me: I thought I could 
not err. 
That mien so dignified, that piercing eye 
Assured me it was he. 

Freh. My name is not De Monfort, courteoqf 
stranger ; 
But, if you have a favour to request, 
I may, with him, perhaps, befriend your suit. 

Con. I thank your honour, but I have a friend 
Who will commend me to De Monfort's favour : 
The Marquis Rezenvelt has known me long, 
Who, says report, will soon become his brother. 

Freb. If thou would'st seek thy ruin from De 
Monfort, 
The name of Rezenvelt employ, and prosper ; 
But, if ought good, use any name but his. 

Con. How may this be ? 

Freb. . I cannot now explain. 

Early to-morrow call upon Count Freberg ; 
So am I caird, each burgher knows my house. 
And tjiere instruct me how to do you service. 
Good-night. [Exit. 

Con. (alone.) Well, this mistake may be of 
service to me ; 
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And yet my business I will not unfold 
To this mild, ready, promise-making courtier ; 
Fve been by such too oft deoeivod already* 
But if such violent enmity exists * 
Between De Monfort and this,Rezenvelt, 
He'lJ prove my advocate by opposition. 
For if De Monfort would reject my suit. 
Being the man whom Rcaenvelt esteems, 
Being the man he hates, a cord as strong. 
Will be not favour noe ? FU think of this* 

[ExiT^ 

SCENE II. 

A J(Mer Apartment in Jerome's House y with a 
wide folding glass door^ looking into a garden^ 
where the trees andshruhs are brown and leafless^ 
Enter De Monfort with a thoughtful frowning 
aspect y and paces slowly across the stage^ Jerome 
following behind hiniy with a timid step. Dc Mon- 
fort hearing him, turns suddenly about. 

De Mon. (angrily.) Who follows me to this se- 
questered room ? 
Jer. I have presumed, my Lord. "jHs somewhat 
late : 
I am informed you eat at home to-night; 
Here is a list of all the dainty fare 
My busy search has found ; please to peruse it. 
De Mon. Leave me : begone I Put hemlock in 
thy soup, 
Or deadly night-shade, or rank hellebore, 

3 
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And I will mess upoa it. 

Jfer, Heaven forbid 1 

Your hoiKxir^s life is aH too precious^ sure— 

De Mon. (stertdy.) Did I not say begone ? 

Jer. Pdnion^ my Lord, I'm dd, and oft forget. 

[Exit. 

De Mm. (looking after him^ as if his he^ 
smote him.) Why will they thus mistiiiie 
their foolish zeal^ 
That I must be so stern ? / 
O, that I were upon some desert coast ! 
Where howling tempests and the lashing tide 
Would stun me into deep and senseless quiet; 
As the storm-beaten trav'ller droops his head. 
In heavy, dull, letbargick weariness, 
And, midst the roar of jarring elements. 
Sleeps to awake no more. 
What am I grown ? all things are hateful to me. 

Enler Manuel. 

(Stamping with his foot.) Who bids thee break 

upon my privacy ? 
Man. Nay, good, my Lord ! I beard you speak 

aloud^ 
And dreamt not, surely, that you were alone. 
De Man. What, dost thou watch, and pin thine 

ears to holes. 
To catch those exclamations of the soul. 
Which heaven alone should hear ? Who hired 

thee, pray ? 
Who basely hired thee for a task like this ?* , - 
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Man. My Lord, I cannot hold; For fifteen yeai% 
Long-troubled years, I have your servant been^ 
Nor hath the proudest Lord in all the r^lm, 
With firmer, with more honourable faith 
His sov'reign served, then I have served you; 
But if my honesty is doubted novir, 
Let him who is more faithful take my place^ 
And serve you better. 

De Mon. Well, be it as thou wilt. Away with 
,thee ! 
Thy loud-mouth'd boasting is no rule for me 
To judge thy merit by. 

Enter Jerome hasisly, and pulls Manuel away. 

Jer. Come, Manuel, come away ; thou art not 
wise. 
The stranger must depart and come again. 
For now his honour will not be disturbed. 

[Exit Manuel sulkily. 
De Mon. A stranger said^st thou ? 

(Drops his handkerehief.) 
Jer. I did, good Sir, but he shall go away ; 
You shall ijot be disturb'd. 

(Stooping to lift the handkerchief.) 
You have dropp'd somewhat. 
De Mon. (preventing him.) Nay, do not stoop, 
my friend ! I pray thee not ! 
Thou art too old to stoop.— 
I am much indebted to thee. — ^Take this ring — 
I love thea better than I seem to do. 
I pray thee do ii — ^^thank me pot. — ^What stranger f 
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Jer. A man who docs most earnestly entreat 
To see yoar honour, but I know him. not. 

De Moit. Then let him entef., [Exit Jerome. 

A pause. Enter Conbad. 

De Man. You are the stranger -who would speak 
with me ? 

Con. I am so far unfortunate, my Lord, 
That, though my fortune on your favour hangs, 
I am to you a stranger. 

De Mon. How may this be ? What can I do for 
you? 

Con. Since thus your Lordship does so frankly 
ask. 
The tiresome preface of apology 
I will forbear, and tell my tale at once. — 
In plodding drudgery I've spent my youth, 
A careful penman in another's office ; 
And now, njy master and employer dead. 
They seek to set a stripling o'er my head. 
And leave me on to drudge, e'en to old age, 
Because I have no friend to take my part. 
It is an office in your native town. 
For I am come from thence, and I am told 
You can procure it for me. Thus, my Lord, 
Prom the repute of goodness which you bear, 
I have presumed to beg. 

De Mon. They have befool'd thee with a false 
report. 

Con. Alas ! I see it is in vain to plead. 
Your mind is prepossessed against a wretch, ' 
Who has, unfortunately for his weal. 
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Ofieoded the revengeful Bezc^vel^ i 

De Mon. What dost thou say ? \ . _ -j 

Con^ What I^ perhaps, had better leave unsaid^ 
Who will believe my wrongs if I complain ? 
I am a stran^r, Rezenvelt my foe. 
Who will believe my wrongs ? 

De Mon. {eagerly catching him hy the coat.) 

I will believe tbepi ! 
Though they were base as basest, vilest depds. 
In ancient record told, I would believe tj^em t 
Let not the smallest atom of unwortbines^ 
That he has put upon thee be conceal'd. 
Speak boldly, tell it all ; Tor, by the light ! , 
ril be thy friend, I'll be thy warmest friend, 
If he has done thee wrong. 

Con. Nay, pardon me, it were not well ad-f 
vised. 
If I should speak so freely of the man. 
Who will so soon your nearest kinsman be. 

De Mon. What canst thou m^n by thi^ ? 

Con. That Marquis Rezenvelt 

Has pledged his faith unto ypur noble sister. 
And soon will be the husband of her choice. 
So I am told, and so the world believe. 

De Mon. 'Tis false ! 'tis basely false ! 
What wretch could drop from his envenomed 

tongue 
A tale so damo'd ? — It chokes my breath — 
{Stamping with his foot.) What wretch did tell 
it thee? 

Con. Nay, every one with whom I h^'m con- 
versed 
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Has held the same discourse. I judge it not. 
But you my Lord, who with the lady dwell. 
You best can tell what her deportment speaks ; 
Whether her conduct and unguarded words 
Belie such rumour. 

(De Monfort pauses ^ staggers backwards^ and 

sinks into a chair ; then starting up hastily.) 
De Mon. Where am I now? 'mids^all the 

cursed thoughts. 
That Qn my soul likestinging scorpions prey'd. 
This never came before — —Oh, if it be !, 
The thougfit will drive me mad. — ^Was it for fthis 
She urged her warm request on bended knee? 
Alas ! I wept, and thought of sister's love^ 
No damned love like this. 
Fell devil ? 'tis hell itself has lent thee aid 
To work such sorcery I (Pauses.) Til not believe 

it, 
I must have proof clcaf as. the noon-day sun 
For such foul charge as this! Who waits without? 
(Paces up and down^ furiously agitated.) 
Con. (aside,) What have I done? I've carried 

this too far. 
I've roused a fierce ungovernable madman. 

Enter Jeixome. 

De Mdn. (in a loud angry vo'we.) Where did she 
go, at siich an early hour, 
And with such slight attendance ? 
Jer. Of whom enquires your honour ? 

VOL. I. B B 
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De Mon. Why, of your lady. Said I not my 

sister? 
Jer. Tbe Lady Jane, your sister ? 
De Mon. (in a fauhering voice.) Yes, I did call 

her so. 
• Jer, In truth, I cannot tell you where she went. 
E'en now, from the short beechen walk bard-by, 
I saw her through the jgarden-ga4e return^ 
The Marquis Rezenvelt, and B*reberg's Countess/ 
Are in her company. This way they comcy 
As being nearer to tbe* back apartments ; 
But I shall stop them if it be your will. 
And bid them enter here. 

De Mon. No, stop them not. I willrefmatn unseen. 

And mark them as they pass. Draw back a litUe. 

(Conrad seems alarmedy and steals* off wmoiiced. 

De Monffiat grasps Jerome tightly by the 

hand, and drawing back with hi^t two or 

three steps, not to be seen from the garden^ 

waits in silence, with Ms eyes jixed on the 

glass dopr.) 
De Mon. I bear their footsteps on the gating 

sand : 
How like the croaking of a cdrrion bird, > / 

That hateful voice sounds to the distant oar ! 
And now she speaks — her voice sounds cheerly 

too — 
Curbed be their mirth !^ — 
Now, now, they come ; keep closer still ! keep 

steady ! - 

(Taking Hold of Jerome tmtk both hands.) 
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Jtr. My lord, yoa tremble much. 

De Mm. - ' " What, do I shake ? 

J^r. You do, in trath, and your teeth chatter 

too, 
Di Mon. See! sec they come ! he strutting by 
her side. 
(Jane, Rdzenvdt, and Countess Freberg ap^ 
fear thrmgh ike glass-^mt^ pursuing their 
way up a shori-walk leading to the oiher 
n^ittg'Of th^ housed) 
See, his aiudaeioiiis face he turns to faer's ; 
Utt'ring with confidence some nauseous je6t^ 
And she endures it too — Oh ! this look^ vilely ! 
Ha I mark that courteous motion of his arm — 
What does he mean ?-^he dares not take her 

: hitnd! 
(Pauses and looks eagerly.) By heaven and hell 
he does ! 
(Letting ga his hold of Jerome, he throws oui 
his hafids vehemently ^ and thereby pushes him 
against the scefne,) 
Jer. Ob! I am Stu^n'd ! my head is crack'd in 
twain : 
Your honour does forget how old I am. 

DeMon. Well, well, the wall is harder than I 
wist. * • 

Begone, and whine within. 

V £ExiT Jerome, with a sad tueful coimtenance. 
(De Monfort comes forVoard tb ike front of 
the stage, and makes a hng pausi^^ expressive 
of great agony of mind.) 

B B 2 
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It must he so : each passing circuiBstence ; 

Her hasty journey h^e ; herTften distress 

Whene'er my souFs abhorrence" I expressed ; 

Ay, and that damned reconciliation. 

With tears extorted from me: Oh^ too well J 

AH, all too well bespeak the shame&l tale*. 

I should have thought of heaven and hell copjoin*d. 

The morning star mix'Swith infernal fire^ 

Ere I, had thought of this — 

Hell's blackest magick, in the midnight hour. 

With horrid spelk and incantatioa diria^ 

Such combination opposite, unseemly, \ 

Of fair and loathsome, excellent and base> 

Did ne'er produce — But every thing is pos^ble. 

So as it may my misery enhance ! 

Oh ! I did love her with such pride of soul I 

AVhen pther men, in gay pursui-t of love, 

Each beauty follow'd, by her side I stay'd; 

Far prouder of a brother's station there, 

Than all the favours favour'4 lovers boasts 

We quarrel'd once, and th^ I could no more 

The alter'd coldness of her eye endure, 

I slipped o' tip- toe to her chamber-door; 

And when she ask'd who gently knock'd — Oh! oh! 

Who could have thought of this ? 

(Throws himself into a chair ^ coti&rs his face 
with his handy and bursts into tears. .4fter 
sometime he starts up from his seat furiously .) 
Hell's direst torment seize the infernal vUtofe ! 
Detested oi my soul 1 I will have vengeance I 
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ril crush tby sweUing pride— -rU still thy vaunt- 

I'll do a deed of Wood I— Why shrink I thus ? 
If, by some spell or tnagick sympathy. 
Piercing the lifeless figure on that wall 
Could pierce his bosom too, would I not cast it ? 

(Throwing a dagger against the wall.) 
Shall groans and blood affright me ? No, Til do it: 
Tbo* gasping life beneath my pressure heaved, 
And my soul shudderM at the horrid brink, 
I would not flinch.^ — Fly, thia recoiling nature ! 
that his severed limbs were strew'd in air. 
So as I saw it not ! 

(Eirter Rezenvelt behind from the glass-door. 
De Monfort turns rmmdy and on seeing him 
starts backy then drawing his sword ^ rushes 
furiously upon him.) 
Detested robber ! now all forms are over ; 
Now open villainy, now open hate ! 
Defend thy life ! x 

Rez* De Monfort thou art mad. 

De Mon. Speak not, but draw. Now for thy 
hated life 1 
(Thej^ght: Reztnvelt parries his thrusts with 
great skilly and at last disarms him.) 
Then take my life, black fiend, for hell assists thee. 
Rez. No, Monfort, but Til take away your 
sword. 
Not a& a mark of disrespect to you. 
But for your safety. By to-morrow's eve 
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rU call on jfoa my$clf aod give it back ; 
And then, if I am charged with any wrong, 
I'll justify myself. FareweH, strange man ! 

[Exit. 
(De Monfort stands for som$ time qm$e tnotion^ 
less J like one stupified. Enter to hint a 
Sekvant : he starts.) 
De Mon. Ha ! who art thou ? 
Ser. 'Tis I, an' {Jeaso your honour. 

De Man. (staring wildly at him.) Who art thou ? 
Ser. Your sprvant Jacques. 
De Mon. Indeed I knew thee not^ 

Leave me, and when Rezenvelt is gone^ 
Eeturn and let me know. 

Ser. He*s gone already. 

De Man. Hov^ ! gone so soon ? 
Ser, Yes, as his servant told me^ 

He was in haste to go ; for night comes on. 
And at the ev'ning hour he must take horse, 
To.visit some old friend, whose lonely mansion 
Stands a short mile beyond the farther wood ; 
And, as he loves to wander through those wilds^ 
Whilst yet the early moon may light his way. 
He sends his horses round the usual road. 
And crosses it alone. 

I would not walk thro' those wild dens alone 
For all his wealth. For there, as I have heard. 
Foul murders have been done, and ravens scream; 
And things unearthly, stalking thro' the night. 
Have scared the lonely trav'ller from his wits. 

(De Monfort stands fixed in thought.) 
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Fve ta'en your mare, an please you, from her field. 
And wait your farther orders. 

(De Monfort heeds him not.) 
Her hoofs are sound, and where the saddle gall'd, 
Begins to mend. What further must be done ? 

(De Monfort still heeds him not.) 
His honour heeds me not. Why should I stay ? 
De Mon. {eagerly^ as he is going.) He goes alone, 

saidst thou ? 
Ser, His servant told me so. 
De Mon. ^ - And a^k what hour ? 

Ser. He *parts from Amberg by the fall of eve. 
Save you, my Lord ! how changed your counte- 
nance is ! 
Are you not well ? ' 

De Mon. Yes, I am well : begone. 

And wait my orders by the city wall : 
rn that way bend, and speak to thee again, 

[EixT, Servant. 

(De Monfort walks rapidly two or three times 

across the stage; then seizes his dagger from 

the wall; looks steadfastly at its point, and 

Exit, hastily.) 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— Moon light. A wild fath in a woody 
shaded wilh trees. Enter De Monfort, wi/h 
a strong expression of disquiet^ mixed with fear ^ 
upon his face, looking behind him, and bending his 
ear to the grotrnd, as if he listened to something. 

. De Mon. How hollow groans the earth beneath 

ny tread ! 
Is there an echo here? Methinks it sounds 
As tho* some heavy footstep foUowM rae. 
I will advance no farther. 
Deep settled shadows rest across the path. 
And tbtckly-tangled boughs o'er-hang this spot. 
O that a tenfold gloom did cover it ! 
That 'midst the murky darkness I might strike; 
As in the wild confusion of a dream. 
Things horrid, bloody, terrible do pass. 
As tho' they pass'd not ; nor impress the mind 
With the fix'd clearness of reality, 

(An owl is heard screaming near him.) 
(Starting.) What sound is that ? 

(Listens and the owl cries again.) 
It is the screech-owrs cry. 

Foul bird of night! what spirit guides thee here ? 
Art thou instinctive driwn to scenes of horrour ? 
I've heard of this, {Pauses and listemO 

How those fall'n leaves so rustle on the path. 
With whisp'ring noise, as tho' the earth around me 
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The distant river too, bears to mine ear 

A dismal wailing. O mysterious night ! 

I'bou art not silent; many tongues bast thou. 

A distant gathering blast sounds thro' the wood^ 

And dark clouds fleetly hasten o'er the sky : 

! that a storm would rise, a raging storm ; 
Amidst the roar of warring elements 

rd lift my hand and strike ! but this pale light. 
The calm distinctness of each stilly thing, 
Is terrible. (Starting.) Footsteps arelnear — 
He comes ! becomes! I'll watch him farther on — 

1 cannot do it here. [Exit. 

Enter Rezenvelt, and continues his way slowly 
from the bottom of the stage : as he advances to 
the front the owl screams, he stops and listens, 
and the owl screams again. 

Rez. Ha ! does the night-bird greet mc on my 
way ? 
How much his hooting is in harmony 
With such a scene as this! I like it well. 
Oft when-a boy, at the still twilight hour, 
I've leant my back against some knotted oak, 
And loudly mimick'd him, till to my call 
He answer would return, and, thro' the gloom. 
We friendly converse held. 
Between me and the star-bespangled sky, 
Those ^ed oaks their crossing branches wave, 
And thro' them looks the pale and placid moon, 
How like a crocodile, or winged snake. 
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Yon sailing cloud bears on its dusky leiigtb ! 
And now transformed by the passing wiud^ 
Mcthinks it seems a flying Pegasus. 
Ay, but a shapeless band o^ blacker hue 
Come swiftly after.— 

A hollow murmVing wind sounds thro' the trees ; 
I hear it from-afar ; this bodei a storm. 
I must not linger here' — 

(A hell heard at some distance.) 
What bell is this ? 
It sends a sokmn sound upon the breeze. 
N0W5 to a fearful superstitious mind, 
In such a scene, 'twould like a death knell come : 
For me it tells but of a shelter near, 
And so I bid it welcome. [Exit. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I. — The inside of a Convent Chapel^ of old 
Gothick architecture^ almost dark: two torches 
only are seen at a distance^ hunting over a new^ 
made grave. Lightning is seen flashing through 
the windows^ and thunder heardy with the sound 
of wind heating u^on the building. Enter two 
Monks. 

1st Monk. The storm encreases : hark how dis- 
mally 
It howls along the cloisters. How goes time ? 
2d Monk. It is the hour : I hear them near at 
hand ; 



And when the solemn requiem has been sun^ 

For the departed sister. We'll retire. 

Yet, should this tempest still more violent grow, 

We'll beg a friendly shelter till the morn. 

Ut Monk. See, the procession enters : let us 
join. 
(The organ strikes up a solemn prelude. Enter 
a procession of Nuns, with the Abbess, 
hearing torches. After compassing the grave 
twice i and remaining there some time, the 
organ plays a grand dirge, whihi they stand 
round the grave^ 

SONG BY THE NUNS. 

Departed soul, whose poor remains^ 
This hallow'd lowly grave contains ; 
Whose passing storm of life is o'er. 
Whose pains and sorrows are no more ; 
Bless'd be thou with the bless'd above ! 
Where all is joy, and purity, and love. 

Let HIM, in might and mercy dread. 

Lord of the living and the dead ; 

In whom the stars of heav'n rejoice. 

And the ocean lifts its voice; 

Thy spirit, purified, to glory raise. 

To sing with holy saints his everlasting praise ! 

Departed soul, who in this earthly scene 
Hast our lowly sister been. 
Swift be thy way to where the blessed dwell ! 
Until we meet thee there, farewell ! farewell ! 



JB«/^f* ^ young pensioner, with a wild terrified 
looky her hair and dress all scattered^ and rushes 
forward amongst them. 

jihh. Why com'st thou here, with such disor- 
dered looks, 
To break upon our sad solemnity ? 

Pm. Oh ! I did bear thro* the recedjogfclast. 
Such horrid cries 1 they made my bl^So4,|iin chill. 

Abb. 'Tis but the varied voices of the storm. 
Which many times will sound like distant screams : 
It has deceived thee. 

Pen. O no, for twice it call'd, so loudly call'd. 
With horrid strength, beyond the pitch of nature ; 
And murder ! murder ! was the dreadful cry. 
A third time it retiirnM with feeble strength. 
But o'the sudden ceased, as tho' the words 
Were smothered rudely in the grappled throat. 
And all was still again, save the wild blast 
Which at a distance growl'd — 
Oh ! it will never from my mind depart ! 
That dreadful cry, all i'the instant still'd ; 
For then, so near, some horrid deed was done. 
And none to rescue. 

jibb. Where didst thou hear it ? 

Pm. In the higher cdlls, 

As now a window, open'd by the Storm, ^ 

I did attempt to close. ^ 

\st Monk. I wish out brother Bernard Wtrc 

arrived; ^ 

He is upon his way, ^ ^ '^ 



Abh. Be not alarm'd ; it still may be deception. 
*Trs meet we finish our solemnity, 
Nor shew neglect unto the honoured dead. 

(Gives a sign^ and the organ plays again : just 
as it ceases a loud knocking is heard without.) 
AhK Ha ! who may this be ? hufeh ! 

(knocking heard again:) 
^d Monk. It is the knock of one in furious haste. 
Hush ! hush ! What footsteps come ? Ha ! brother 
Bernard. 

Enter Bernard bearing a lantern. 

1st Monk. See, what a look he wears of stifFen'4 
fear ! 
Where hast thou been, good brother ? 

Bern. I've seen a horrid sight ! 

(All gathering round him and speaking at once.) 

What hast thoii seen f 

Bern. As on I hastened, bearing thus my lighf^ 
Across the path^ not fifty paces ofl^ 
I saw a murder'd corse, stretchM on his back, 
Smear'd with new blood, as tho' but newly slain. 

Abb. A man or woman ? 
. Bern. A man, a man ! 

Abb. Did*st thou examine if within its breast 
There yet is lodged some small remains of life ? 
Was it quite dead ? 

Bern. Nought in the grave is deader. 

I look'd but once, yet life did never lodge 
In any form so laid.-— 
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A chilly tortxKir s^Iz^d me^ and I fled. 

l.f/ Monk. And does the face deem all unknowh 

to thee ? ' . 

: JSem. The face ! I would not on the face have 

IqokM 
For e'en a kingdocn*s wealth, for all the world ! 

no ! the bloody neck, the bloody neck ! 

• (Shaking his head and shuddering with hart our. 

Loud knocking heard without.) 
Sist. Good mercy ! who comes next ? 
Bern. Not far behind 

1 left our brother Thomas on the road ; 
But then he did repent him as he went. 

And threaten'd to return. * 

2d Monk. See, here he comes. 

Enter brother Thomas, with a wild terrified look. 

, 1 St Monk. How wild he looks ! 
^Bern. (going up to him eagerly.) What, hast thou 
seen it too ? 
Thorn. Yes, yes ! it glared upon me as it pass'd. 
Bern. What glared upon thee ? 
( All gathering round T^hommSy and speaking at once.) 

O ! what hast thou seen ? 
Thorn. As, striving with the blast, I onward 
; came. 
Turning my feeble lantern from the wind, * J 

Its light upon a dreadful visage gleam'd. 
Which paused and lookM upon me as it pass*d. 
But such a look, such wildness of despair. 
Such horrour-strain*d features, never yet 



Did earthly visage show. T shrunk and shuddered. 
If a damn'd spirit may t;o oartb return 
I've seen it. 

Bern. Was there blood upon it ^ 

Thorn. Nay, as it passed, I did not see its form; 
Nought but the horrid face. 

Bern. It is the murderer. 

1^/ Monk. What way went it ? 

Thorn. I durst not ^ok tiU I had pasfr'd it far. 
Then turning round, upon the rising baxik^ 
I saw, between me and the paly sky, 
A dusky form, tossing and agitated. 
I stoppM to mark it ; biUi in truth, I found 
'Twas but a sapling bending to the win<^, a 

Aifd 50 1. onward hied, and looked no morj^i^ 

1st Monk. But we must look to't; we must 
follow it : . . 

Our duty so commands./ To 2^ Moi^k.) WilLypu 

. gQj brother? , ; 

(To Bernard.) And you^^ood Bernard ?. , 

Bern. If I needs ipust go, 

1^^ Monk. Come we must all go^^ . ; 

jihb. Heavei^ be with you> tbpn ! 

fExBUwr .Monks^. 

Pen. Amen 1 amen ! Good lieayeq be with us 
. all!' ' ' 

O what a dreadful night !. 

^bb. Daughters retire ;;»pegice to thj^ jpje^pefiil 
dead I , r, on \ 

Our solemn ceremony now is finished., . \,, 

4 
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SCENE II. 

• 

A large room in the Coiwent^very dark. Snter the 
Abbess, Young FensioDer hearing ,a Jight^ and 
several Nuns, she sets down the light on a table at 
the bottom of the Slage, so that the room is still 
"very gloomy. , 

r 

Abb. They have been longer absent than I 
, thought ; 
r fear he has escaped them. 

IstNun. Heaven forWd ! 

Pen: No, no, found out foul murder ever is. 
And the foul murd'rer too. 
2d Nun. The good Saint Francis will direct 
their search ; 
The blood so near this holy convent shed 
For threefold vengeance calls. ^ 

Abb. I hear a noise within the inner court — 
They are returned ; (listening \) and Bernard^s voice 

I hear: 
They are return'd. , / 

fV«. Why do I tremble so ? - 

It is not I who ought to tremble thus. 
id Nun. I hear them at the door. 
Bern, (without.) Open the door, I pray thee, 
brother Thomas ; 
1 cannot now unhaAd the prisoner. 
(All speak together y shrinking back from ihe doory 
and staring upon one anothor.) He is with 
them ! 



(■A folding door at the bottom of ine stage is 
op^edy and Mtir Bernard, Thomas, ^«^ 
the other /wo "Monks, carrying lanterns jn 
their nandi, an^ bringing in iDe l^ohrort. 
They are likezvise fallowed by other Monks. 
^'"'}fs: they leadfiArWard De lAoiiian; the light 
is turned away y so that he is seen Wscurely ; 
hut when they come to the front of the stagey 
Jhey aliturh the light side of their' lanterns 
on him at ence. and his face is s'^en in all the 
"' strengthened horrour of despair y with his 
hands and cloaihs bloody. 
(Abbess cindHiim speak at once, and start back.) 
Holy faints be with us ! ' 

Bern, (to ^bb J Behold the man pt bio6d !" 
jibb. Of misery top; I can iidt look upon him. 
• £rm. (to Nuns.) Nay, holy sisters, turnnot thus 

away. 
Speak to him, if, perchance, he will regard'you : 
For from his mouth we have no utterance heard. 
Save ont deep groan and smbther'd excfeination. 
When first we seizM him. 

jfbb. (to DeMon.) Most miserable man, how 
art thou th as? (Pauses,) 

Thy tongue is silent, but those bloody hands 
Do witness horrid thirigs. What is thy nanhe ?. 
D6 Mon. (rousedy looks steadfastly at the Abbesj 
for some time, then speaking in a short hurried 
voice.) I have no name. 
Abb. (to^vn.) Do it thyself; I'll speak to him 
po more. 

VOL. I. c c 
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Pen. O holy saiqts! tbat^thi^ ghadid b^^lle iiKQi 
Who di4 against his fellow lift the strok<^ 
Whilst be so loudly caird. — 
Still in my ears it rings: O murder! qiurderl 

DeMon. (i/^/iVirf.) He calls agijin ! , ,^ 
. Pen. No^ he did call^ but now his voic^ is stllPd. 
*Tis past. . ." . 

De Mon. 'Tis past. 

Pen. Yes, it is past! art thou not be who did it ? 
(De Monfort utters a deep groan^ and is sup- 
ported from falling by the Monks^ A noise 
is heard without.). 
Abb. What noise is this of heavy lumb'ring steps^ 
Like men who with a weighty burden conoe ? 
Bern. It is the body: I have orders giyea 
That here it should be laid. 

{Enter men, bearing tbe body of Rezenyclt^ co^ 
vered with a white clothy and set it downm 
the middle of the room : they then uncover it. 
De Monfort stands fixed and motionless with 
horrour^ only that a sudden shivering seems 
' to pass over him when th^ uncover ihti^corpse. 

The Abbess and Nuns shrink back tana re^ 
tir^e to some distance, all the rest fixing their 
eyes steadfastly upon De Monfort* A long 
pause,) 
Bern, {to De Mon.) See'st thou that lifeless 
corpse, those bloody wounds ? 
See how he lies, who but so shortly since 
A living creature was, with all the po\yers 
Of sense, and motion, and humanity I ^ 



Oh ! ' What a^ heart had he tvhd did Ihfe deed! 
1st Monk, {koking at fke Bbdy.) Htrt^ hard 
. those teeth Qgaankt the lips are press'd. 
As tho' he struggled $till ! 

9J Monk. The handsj tdo^ clehch'd : tlie last 
efforts of nature. 
(De Mofafort still stands motionless. . Brdtlier 
. Thomas then goes to the ho'dy^ and raising 
up the head a little y turns it towards De 
Monfort.) 
Thorn. Know'st thou this ghastly face ? 
De Mon. {putting his hands before his face in 
violent perturbation:) Ob do riot ! do riot ! 
Veil it frohi my sight I 
Put me to any agony but thii! 

Thorn. Ha ! dost thou then corifess the dreadflA 
deed? 
Hast thou against the laws of awful hcav'n 
Siich horrid murdef done ? What fiend could 
tempt thee ? 
(Pauses and looks steadfastly at De Monfort.) 
DfflMon. I hear thy words but do not bear their 

iense— r 
Hast thou not cover'd it ? 
Berft; (to Thorn.) Forbear, my brother, for thou 
sees*t right well 
He is not in a state to answer thee. 
Let us retire and leave him for a while. 
^These windows are with iron grated o'er ; 
He is secured, and other duty calls. 
Tliom. Then let it be. 

oca 
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E'en with the death's wound gored f O horrid, 

horrid ! 
Methinks I feel him still. — ^What sound is that ? 
I heard a smother'd groan. — It is impossible ! 

(Looking steadfastly at. the body.) 
It moves ! it moves ! the cloth doth heave and 

swell. 
It moves again ! — I cannot suffer this — 
Whatever it be I will uncover it. 

{Runs to the corpse y and tears off the cloth in 
desj^air.) 
•All still beneath. 

Nought is there here but fix'd and grizly death; 
How sternly fixed ! Oh ! those glazed eyes ! 
They look upon me still. 

{Shrinks lack wth horrour) 
Come, madness ! come unto me senseless d^ath ! 
I cannot suffer this ! Here, rocky wall. 
Scatter these brains, or dull them ! 

(Runs furiousJyy andy dashing his head against 
the wall y falls upon the floor.) 

Enter iwa Monks, hastily* 

1st Monk. See; wretched man, he hath de- 
stroyed himself. 

2d Monk. He does but faint. Let us remove 
him hence. 

1st Monk. We did not well to leave him here 
filone. 

2d Monk. Come, let us bear him to the open air. 

[Exeunt, bearing out D^ J^onfort* 
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SCENE IIL 

J^efore the gates of the Convent. Enter Jane db 
^ONFORT, Freberg and Manuel. As they 
are proceeding towards the gate, Jane stops short 
^nd shrinks bapk. 

Freh. Ha ! wherefore ? has a sudden illnesa 

seiz'd thee ? 
Jane. No, no, my friend.— And yet Vm very 
faint-— 
I dread to enter here. 

Man. Ay, so I thought : 

For, when between the trees, that abbey tower 
First shew'd its top, I saw your copnt'naacQ 

change. 
But breathe a little here ; I'll go beforCj^ 
And make enquiry at the nearest gate. 
Freb. Do so, good Manuel, 

(Manuel goes and knocks at the gate.) 
Courage, dear Madam : all may yet be well. 
Rezenvelt's servant, frighten'd with the storm. 
And seeing that his master joined him not, 
As by appointment, at the foresl^s edge. 
Might be alarm'd, and give too ready ear 
To an unfounded rumour. 
He saw1t not ; he came not here himself. 

Jane. (looking eagvrly to the gate, where Maniie| 
talks wi/h the Porter.) Ha! see, he talk^ 
with some one earnestly. 
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And see'st thou not that motion of his hands ? 
He stands like one who hears a horrid tale. 
Almighty God ! 

{Manuel goes into the cojwtnt.) 
He comes not back ; he enters. 
Freh. Bear up, my noble friend. 
Jane, I will, I will ! - But this suspense is 
dreadful. 
{^A long pome. Manuel re-enters from the 
convent J and comes forward slowly with a 
sad countenance.^ 
Is this the face of one who bears good tidings ? 
O God ! his face doth tell the horrid fact ; 
There is nought doubtful h^i^e. 

Freh. How is it, Manuel ^ 

Man. Fve seen him through a crevice in his 
door : 
It is indeed my master. 

(Bursting into tears!) 
(Jane faint s^ and is supported hy Freberg.— 
Enter Abbess and several Nuns from the 
convent J who gather about her^ and apply 
remedies. She recovers.) 
1st Nim. The life returns again. 
id Nun. Yes, she revives. 

Abb. (to Freb.) Let me entreat this noble lady's, 
leave 
To lead her in. She seems in great distress : 
We would with holy kindness soothe her woe. 
And do by her the deeds of christian love. 
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Fred. Madam, your goodq^s^ has wy gr^t^tul 
thank^. 
[Exeunt, supporting Jane intQ the. (imv^. 

SCENE ly. 

De Monfort is discovered sitting, in a thoughtful 
I posture. He rsmaitis so. for sozte time. His face 
afterwards begins to a^ear agitated^ Uke oine 
whosemindis harrowed with the severest thoughts^ 
ihetiy starting frotn his seat, he clasps his hands tor 
gether, and holds them up to heaven. 

De Mon. O that I ne'er hac| knpwo the light of 
day ! 
That filmy darkness on mine eyes had hung. 
And closed me out from the fair face of nature f , 
O that my mind in mental darkness pent, 
Had no perception, no distinction known. 
Of fair, or foul^ perfection, or defect, 
Nor thought conceived of proud pre-epinence } 
O that it had ! O that I had been form'd 
An idiot from the birth ! a senseless changeling, 
Who eats hi§ glutton's meal with greedy haste. 
Nor knows the hand who feeds hfm.T-- 

(Pauses ; then, ip> a calmer sqrrowful voicje.) 
What am I now ? how ends the. day of life? 
For end it must ; and terrible (his glooiifi, 
This storm of horrours that surrounds its closp. 
This little terpi of nature's agony 
Will soon be o'er, and what is past is past : 
But shall I then, on the dark lap of earth 



liBy me tg^ H^t, 'Hi H\l\ unpoasciousnesSj 
Like senseless clod that doth no pressure feci 
From wearing foot of daily passenger ; 
Like steeped rock o'er which the breaking wave* 
Pellow and foam unheard ? O would I could ! 

jEnter Manuel, who springs forward io his master^ 
hut is checked upon perceiving De Monfort 
draw hack and look^sternjy at him. 

Mfln* My lord, my master ! O my dearest 
master ! 

(J3e Monfort still looks at him without 

speaking^ 
Nay, do no thus regard me, good my Lord ! 
Speak to me: am I not your faithful Manuel ? 
p.e Monk (in a hasty hrctken voice.) Art thou 

ajope ? 
Man. No, Sir, thelady Jane is on her way ; 
She is not far behind^ 
J)e Mon^ (tossing his arms over his head in an 
^g^yO This is too much ! All I can bear 
but this ! 
It must not be.- — Run and prevent hpr coming. 
Say, he who is detajn'd a prisoner here* 
Is one to her unknown. I now am nbthing. 
J am a man of holy claims bereft ; 
Out q( the pale of social kindred cast ; 
Nameless and horrible.-r- 
Tell her De Monfort fer from h^^nce is gone 
Jnto a. desolate and distant land. 
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Ne'er to return again* Fly, tell her this r > 
For we most meet no more. ^ 

_ / 

Enter Jane De Monfokt , hirsting into the cham^ 
her^ and followed hy Freberg, Abbess, and 
several Nuns. 

Jane. We must ! we must ! My brother, O my 
brother I 
(De Monfort turns away his head and hides 
his face with his arm. Jane stops shorty 
and, ntaking a great effort, turns to Freberg, 
and the others who followed her, and with 
an a\r of dignity stretches out A^r hand^ beck- 
oning them to retire. All retire hut Freberg^ 
who seenis to hesitate.) 
And thou too, Freberg : call it not unkind. 

[Exit Freberg, Jane and De Monfort only 
remain. 
Jane. My hapless Monfort ! 

(De Monfort turns round and looks sbrrowfully 

upon her ; she opens her arms tohim, and he^ 

rushing into them^ hides Ms face upon her 

hre)[tst and weeps.) 

Jane. Ay, give thy sorrow vent ; here may'st 

thou ^eep, 
De Mon. (in broken accetits.) Oh ! this, my 
sister, makes me feel again 
The kindness of affection. 
My mind has in a dreadful storm been tost; 
Horrid and dark. — ^I thought to weep no more.— 
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I've done a deed— But I am human still. 

Jane.'l know thy suft'rings: leave thy sorrow free: 
Thou art with one who never did upbraid ; 
Who mourns^ who loves thee still. 

De Mon. Ah ! says't thou so ? no, no ; it 
should not be. 
(Shrinking from her.) I am a foul and bloody 

murderer, 
For such embrace unmeet : O leave me ! leave me ! 
Disgrace and publick shame abide ipe now ; 
And all, alas ! who do my kindred own 
The direful portion share.^ — Away, away ! 
Shall a disgraced and publick criminal 
Degrade thy name, and claim affinity 
To noble worth like thine ?-^I have no name— . 
I'm nothing now, not e'en to thee ; depart. 

(She takes his hand and grasping i/ fimdy^ 
speaks with a determined 'Voice.) 

Jane. De Monfort, hand in band we have 
enjoy'd 
The playful term of infancy together; 
And in the rougher path of ripeq'd years 
We've'been each dther's stay. Dark lowers our fate. 
And terrible the storm that gathers o'er us ; 
But nothing, till that latest agony * 
Which severs thee from nature, shall unloose 
This fixed and sacred hold. In thy dark prison-^ 

house ; 
In the terrifick face of armed law; 
Yea, on tbe sca^old, if it needs must be, 
} never will forsake thee« 
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De Mon. (looking at her with admrafitm^) 
Hear n bless thy gen'roAs soul, my ooble J^ae ! 
I thought to sink beneath this load of ill. 
Depressed with infemiy and open shame ; 
I thought to sink in abject wretchedness ; 
But for thy sake Til rouse my manhood up. 
And meet it bravely ; no unseemly weakness, 
I feel my rising strength, shall blot my end. 
To cknbc thy cheek with shame* 
Jane. Yes, thou art noble still. 
De Mon. * With thcc I am ; who were not sa 
with thee ? 
But ah ! my sister, short will be the term : 
Death's stroke will come, and in that state beyond,^ 
Where things unutterable wait the soul. 
New from its earthly tenement discharged, 
We shall be sever'd far. 
Far as the spotless purity of virtue 
Is from the murd'rer's guilt, fer shall we be. 
This is the gulph of dread uncertainty 
From which the soul recoils. 
Jane. The God who made thee is a God of 
mercy; 
Think upon this. 

De Mon. {shaking his head.) No, no! this blood J 

this blood ! 
J^me, Yes, e'en the sin of blood may be fbrgiv'n. 
When humble penitence hath once atoned. 
De Mon. (eagerly.^) What, after terms of 
lengthen'd misery, 
Imprisoned anguish of tormented spirits, 
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Stsil I ^^, a renovated soul^ 
Into the blessed family of the good 
Admittance have ? Think'st thoiitliat this may be? 
Speak if thou canst : O speak me comfort here.! 
iE^r ikoadfal fancies, like an armed host, 
, Have pushM me to despair. It is most horrible — 

spMtdf Iwipe 1 if any hope ibere be. 

(Jaw is sUeht and looks sorrowfully upon him .; 
then clasping her hands j and turning her eyes 
to heaven^ seems to mutter a prayer^) 
De Mm. Ha ! dost thou j)ray for me I heav!a 
hfear thy prayer ! 

1 fein would kneel— -Alas ! I dare not do jt. 

Jane. Not so 1 all by th' Almighty Father 
fbtm'd. 
May in iheir deepest misery call on him. 
Ccniie kneel with me, my brother. 

(She kneels ^nd prays to herself; he kneels hy 

{ Jury and cla§ps his hand fervently ^ hut speaks 

mt» A noise of chains clanking is heard 

"wkhouty and they both rise.) 

De Mon. Hearst thou that noise ? They conic 

to interrupt us. 
Jane, (moving towards a side doer. J Then let us 

en^er^here. 
De Mon. (catching hold of her with a' look of 
horr^our^) Not there — ^not there — -the corpse 
— the bloody corpse I 
Jane. What, lies be there ? — Unhappy "Re- 
jzenv.clt ? 
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De Mm. A sodden thon^t has come, acioi^ 
my mifld ; 
How caoie it not before ? Unhappy Rezenvelt ! 
Say'st thou but this ? j ■. 

Jam. What should t say ? he was an honest 
man ; 
I still have thought him such^ as such lament \mu 

(De Monfort utters a dup groan.) 
What means this heavy groan ? 

De Mon* It hath a meaning. 

Enter Abb£SS arid N^onks^ with two Officers 
of justice carrying fetters in their hands to put 
upon De Monfort. 

* 

Jane, (starting.) What men ^e these ! 

1st Off. Lady, we are the servants of the law^ 
And bear with us a power^ which doth constrain 
To bind with fetters this our prisoner^ 

(Pointing to De MonfOTt.) 

Jane. A stranger uncondpmn*d?.thisc«Einot bcw 

1st Off. As yet> indeed^ he is by law unjudged^ 
But is so far condemned by circumstance^ 
That law, or custom sacred held as lawy 
Doth fully warrant us, and it must be. 

Jane. Nay, say not so ; he has no. power 
t'escape : 
Distress hath bound him with a heayy chsun ; 
There is no need of yours. 

\st Off. We must perform our office. 

Jane. O ! do not offer this indignity ! 
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1^ O^M h rtind%iiity in saored la^ \ i 

Tp bind a murderer ? (To 2d Officer.) Come^ do 
thy work. 
Jane. Harsh are thy words^ and stern thy faar- 
den'd brow; 
Dark is thine eye; but all some pity have . 
XJnto tiie last .extreme of misery. / 

I do beseech thee ! if thoi:| art a man — 

(Kneeling to Jdm.) 
(De Monfort, roused at this, runs up to Jane, 
and raises her hastily from the ground; then 
stretches himself up proudfyf) 
De Mm. (to Jane.) Stand thou erect in native 
dignity ; 
And bend to none on earth the suppliant knee, 
Thpugh cloath'd in power imperial. To my 

heart 
It gives a feller gripe thaii many irons. 
(Holding out his hands.) Here, officers of law, bind 

on those shackles ; 
And, if they are too light, bring heavier chains. 
Add iron to iron ; load, crush me to the ground : 
Nay, heap ten thousand weight upon my breast. 
For that were best of all. 

(A long pause, whilst they put irons upon him. 
After they are on, Jane looks at him sorrow- 
fully , and lets her head sink on her breast. De 
Monfort stretches out his hand^ looks at them, 
and then at Jane ; crosses jthem <rver his hreast, 
m and endeavours to suppress his fcelmgs.) 
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1^/ Of. I faaiie it> tdd^ ^ «fk»g6 16 nnwe yott 

Into another chamber more secure^ 
^eMtn. Well> I am r6ftdy. Sir. 

(Approaching Jane^ te;^(»;» M^ Abbesi; // ^»- 
d0(W6uting io ctmtf&ri^ bmt&nb ftkpbst.)*^ 
Ahf wherefore thos! ihoftt Tidf^fch-^ arid itidM! 
dear? . > . .. :. 

Sh^fhlk^ ndt at the )accoutrements of ill^ 
During the thing itself. 

{EnJda^ourhig fo lo6^ ^erful.) 
Wilt thou permit m^ #ith a gyved fcaiid ? 

f (S>fe j^/T/^f A/;» A^r handy which hSi rHisef ft> his 
lips.) 
Thig WBs tdy pr<)iikdedt oIBm. 

[ExE V M t, Difr Morifbrt leading out Jane, 

■ 

SCENE V. 

An apartment in the Convent^ opening into another 
roonUf whose low arched door is seen in the bottom 
of the stage. In one corner a Monk is seen kneel- 
ing* Enter another Monk,, whoy on perceiving 
him, stops till he rises from his knees, and thetr 
goes eagerly, up to him^ 

1st Monk. Horn it thmptison^r } 

2d Monk (ftanfing^ to^ the door.) He h v^ithin^ 
and tb^ stmng hand of d^th 
Is dealing widi binK 

1 sr Monk. How is tbte, good brother ? 

Me thought he bravM it with a manly spirit ; 



And led^ Wkh shackled hands, his Bister forth^ 
Like one resol^'d lo bear misfortune bravely. 

IdMrni. YeS) Willi herotck cimrage, for a while 
He seetn'd snspirMf bnl^ soon depressed n^ain^ 
Remorse and dark despair o'erwhehn'ct his soul : 
An^ ftem tfefe violent working of his mind^ 
SofM stream of life within his breast has burst ; 
for iDany a time, within a little space. 
The ruddy tide b^ rnah*^ i^to his month. 
QoA graitl b|S pain^ be short ! 

1st Mmk. How does the lady ? 

2^ Msnk. She sits and bears hie he^d upon her 

Wiping the cold drops from his ghastly face ' 
With «ucb a look of tender wretchedness. 
It wrings the heart to see her. — 
How goes the night ? 

1st Monk. It wears, mefhinks, upon the mid- 
night boar. 
It is a dark and fearful night : the moon 
Is wrapped in sable clouds : the chill blast soundai 
Like dismal laitientations. Ay, who knows 
What voices mix with the dark midnight winds I 
Nay, as I pass'd that yawning cavern*s mouth, 
A whispVing sound, unearthly, reach'd my ear. 
And o'er my head a chiHy coWness crept. 
Are there not wicked fiends and damned sprites, 
Whom yawning charnels, and th' unfothom'd 

depths 
Of secret darkness, at this fearful hour. 
Do upwards send, to watch, unseen, around 
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The inurdVer's death-bed^ at his fatal term. 

Ready to hail with dire and horrid wekomej _ il 

Their future mate ?-r-I do believe there are- . : 

idMdnk. Peace, peace ! a God of wisdcmi and 

of mercy. 

Veils, from our sight— rHa ! hear that heavy groari. 

(A groan heard wiihin.) 

1st Monk. It is the dying man, (another grmn J 

2d Monk. God grant him rest ! 

(Listening at the door^) 

I hear him struggling in the gripe of death. 

Q piteous heaven ! (Goes from the door.) 

(Enter Brother Thomas from the chamber.) 

How now, good Brother ? 

Thon^. Retire, my friends, O many a bed of 

death - 

With all its pangs and horrours I haw seen, 

-But never aught like this ! Retire, my friends ; 

The death-bell will its awful signal give. 

When he has breath 'd his last. 

I would move hence, but \ am weak and &int : 

Let me a moment on thy shoulder lean, 

Ob, wcafe and mortal man ! 

(Lfans on id Monk:, apau$e.) 

(Enter Bernard /row the chamber.) 

id Monk, (to Bern.) How is^your penitent I 

Bern. He is with Him who made^ lm» ; IJiMj, 

who knows 

The soul of man : before whose awf^il presence 

Th' unscepter'd tyrant stand§,simple and helpless, 

Like an unclothed babe. (Bell tolls,) 
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The dismal sound I 
Retire and pray for the blood-stained soul. 
May hcav'n have mercy on him ! (Bell tolls again.) 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE. VI. 

A hall or large room in the convent. The bodies of 
Db Monfort and Rezenvelt ure discovered 
laid out tipon a low table or platform, covered with 
black. Freberg, Bernard, Abbess, Monks, 
and Nuns attending. - » 

Abb. (to Freb.) Here must they lie, my Lord,. 

until we know 
Bespecting this the order of the law. 
f'reb. And you have wisely done, my reverend 

mother. 
(Goes to the table y and looks at the bodies, huf 

without uncovering, them.) 
Unhappy men ! ye, both in nature rich. 
With talents and with virtues were endued. 
Ye should have loved, yet deadly rancour came^ 
And in the prime and manhood of your days 
Ye sleep in horrid death. O direful hate ! 
What shame and wretchedness his portion is. 
Who, for a secret inmate, harbours thee ! 
And who shall call him blameless, who excites> 
IJngen'rously excites, with careless scorn. 
Such baleful passioti in a brother's breast. 
Whom heav'n commands to love ? Low are ye 

laid : 

D D a 



Still all oontention now. — ^Low are ye laid : 
I loved you botb» and mOura ycskur hapless fall. 

jibb. They were yo^t (mnd^^my Jbord i 

Fruh. I loved them both. How does the Lady 
Jane ? ' 

Abb. She bears misfortune wfth intrepid souL 
I. never saw in woman bow*d wjth grief^ 
§^uph wpving dignity. 

Freb. Ay, still the sam^. 

IVe known b^r |ong ; of worth most e^^cell^t ^ 
But in the day of woe, she ever rose ^ 

Upon the mind with added majesty. 
As the dark mountain more sublimely tow'rs 
Mantled in clouds and storm. 

En/0r Ma^vsXj and Jebome. 

Man. (pointing.) Here, my good Jerome^ berets 

a piteous sight. 
Jer. A piteous sight I yet I will look upon hiin :, 
rU see his faee in death. Alas, alas I 
IVe seen hitn move a noble gentleman ; 
And when with vexing passion undisturbed^ 
He looVd most graciously. 

(Lifts np in mistake the cloth from the body of 
B.ez^nvdty and starts back with horrour.J 
Oh ! this was the bloody work ! Oh, oh ! oh, obi 
That human bands could do it ! 

(Drops the cloth again.) 
Man. That is the murdered corpse ; here lid 
De Monfbrt. 

(Going to uncover ths other body.) 



Jer. ffnrning awaf his head. J No> no! I 
cannot look upon him no\^« 

Man. Didst thou not come to see him ? 

Jif. Fy ! cover him— inter him in the dark — 
Let no one look upon him. 

Bern. (To J^r.) Well dost thou shew the alAor- 

rence nature feek 

For deeds of blood, and I commend thee well* 

In the most mthless heart compassion wakes 

For one, who, from the hand of fellow man^ 

Hath felt such cruelty, 

(Uncovering the body o/'Rezenvelt.) 
This is the murder'd corse : 

(Uncovering ike body o/Bt Monfort.) 

But see, Tpray ! 

Here Jies the murderer. What tWnkst thoU here ? 

Loc^ on those features, thou h?ist seen them oft, 

With the last dreadful conflict of despair, 

So dxd in horrid strength. 

See those knit brows ; those hollow sunken eyes ; 

The sharpened nose, with nostrils all distent ; 

That writhed mouth, where yet the teeth appear. 

In agony, to gnash the nether lip. 

Think'st thou, lesa painful than the murd'rer's 

knife 

Was such a death as this ? 

Ay, and how changed too tbo^e matted locks i 

J^r^ Merciful heaven ! his hair is grisly grown, 

Changed to white age, that was, but two days 

since, ^ 

B|apk as the raven's plume. How pay thii'ht ! 
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Bern. Such change^ from violent coBflict of 
the miad. 
Will sometimes come. 

Jer^ ' Alas^ alas ! most wretched ! 

Thou wert toQ good to do a cruel deed, 
Anc^so it kill'd thee. Thou hast suffered for it. 
*God rest thy soul ! I needs must touch thy hand^ 
And bid thee long farewell. 

(Laying his hand on De Monfort.) 
Bern. Draw back, draw back: see whdrc the 
lady comes. 

« 

Enter Jaije De Monfort. Freberg, who has 
been for some time retired by himself to the bottom 
tf the stagey now steps forward to lead her in, but 
checks himself on seeing the fixed sorrow of her 
countenance, and draws back respectfully. Jane 
advances to the table, and looks attentively at the 
covered bodies. ISAaiijvi&i. points out the body of 
De Monport, and she gives a gentle inclination 
of the head, to signify that she understands him^ 
She then bends tenderly over it, without speaking. 

Man. (to Jane, as she raises her head.) Oh, 

madam ! my good lord. 
Jane. Well says thy love, my good and faithful 
Manuel ; 
But we must raourn*in silence. 

Man. Alas I the times that I have follow'd him I 
•/ijf/i^. Forbear, my faithful Manuel. For this 
love 
Thou hast my grateful thanks; and here'? my 
^ hand: 3 
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Thott hast loved bim, arid Til remember tbce. 
Wbere'er I am ; in wbate'er spot of earth 
1 linger out the remnant of my days, 
I will reinember thee. 

Man. Nay, by the living God ! where'er you are, 
There will I be. Y\\ prove a trusty servant : 
FU follow you, e'en to the world's end. 
My master's gone ; and I indeed am mean, 
Yet wiir I show the strength of nobler men. 
Should any dare upon your honoiir'd worth 
To put the slightest wrong. Leave you, dear 

lady ! 
Kill me, but say not this 1 

(Throwing himself a I her fee L) 

Jane, {raising him.) Well, then! be thou my 
servant, and my friend, 
Art thou, good Jerome, too, in kindness come } 
I see thou art. How goes it with thine age ? 

y^r. Ah, Madam 1 woe and weakness dwell 
with age : 
Would I could serve you with a young man's 

strength ! 
I'd spend my life for you. 

Jane. Thanks, worthy Jerome. 

O ! who hath said, the wretched have no friendis ? 

Ireb. In ev'ry sensible and gen' rous breast 
Affliction finds a friend ; but unto thee, 
Thou most exalted and most honourable, 
The heart in warmest adoration bows, 
And even a worship pays. 
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Jane. Nay, fVeberg, Frebcrg ! grieve ete not, 
my frieml. 
He to whose ear my praise most welcome was. 
Hears it no more; and, oh our piteous lot ! 
What tongue will talk of bi^l ? Alas, aids ! • ^ 

This more than all will bow me to the earth; '-' 
I feel my misery here. / 

The voice of praise was wont to name us both r / 
I had no greater pride. 

(Covers her face nxith her hands ^ and hursts 
into tear 5^ Here they all hang about her: 
Freberg supporting her tenderly^ Manuel 
emhracing her knees, and old Jerome catck^^ 
ing hbld of her robe affectionately. Bernard, 
Abbess, Monks, and Nuns, likewise y gather 
round her, with looks of sympathy.) 

Enter two Officers of law. 

1st Off. Where is the prisoner ? 

Into our hands he straight must be consigned. 

Bern. He is not subject now to human laws ; 
The prison that awaits him is the grave. 

1st Off. Ha ! sayst thou so? there is foul play 
in this. 

Man. (to Off.) Hold thy unrighteous tongue. Or 
hie thee hence. 
Nor, in the presence of this honour'd dame, ■■ 

Utter' the ^slightest meaning of reproach. 

ist Off. I am an officer on duty call'd. 
And have authority to say, *^ how died he?" '^-^ 
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(Merejme shahs off /he weakness ofgrkfy and 
repressing Manuel^ who is ahut to reply to 
the O&Qer, steps forward with dignity.} 

Jam. Tell them, by whose authority you come. 
He died that death which be^t becomes a man^ 
Who is with keenest sense of conscious ill 
And deep remorse assaiFd, a wounded spirit. 
A death that kills the noble an4 the brave^ 
And only them. He had no other wound. 

Ut G#I And shall I trust to this ? 

Jane. Do as thou wilt : 

To one who can suspect my simple word 
I have no more reply. Fulfill thine office. 

1st Off. No, Lady, I believe your honoured word. 
And will no farther search. 

Jane. I thank your courtesy : thanks, thanks to 
all; 
My rev' rend mother, and ye honour*d maids ; 
Ye holy men, and you, my faithful friends ; 
The blessing of the afflicted rest with you ! 
An4 he, who to the wretched is most pitepus. 
Will recompense you. — ^Freberg, thou art good. 
Remove the body of the friend you loved, 
'Tis Rezenvelt I mean. Take thou this charge : 
'Tis meet that, with his noble ancestors 
He lie entomb'd in honourable state. 
And now I have a sad request to make, , 

Nor will these holy sisters scorn my boon ; 
That I, within these sacred cloister walls. 
May raise a humble, nameless tomb to him. 
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Who, but for one dark passion, one dire deed; 
Had claim 'd a record of as noble worth. 
As e'er enrich'd the sculptured pedestal. 

[Exeunt* 



Note. — The last three lines of the last speech are not in^ 
tended to give the reader a true character of De M(mfarfy 
whom I have endeavoured to represent throughout the Play 
as, notwithstanding his other good qualities, proud, suspi- 
cious and susceptible of eitvy> but only to express the par- 
tial sentiments of an affectionate sister, naturally more in- 
clined to praise him from the ipisfortune into which he 
had fallen. 

* ■ ft 
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FINIS. 



ft^ J'he Tragedy of De Monfort has teen brmeght ont 
at Drury^Lane Theatre^ adapted to the stage /'y Mr.Kem-. 
ble. I am irtfimtely obliged to that Gentleman for the ex^ 
cellent pouters he has exerted^ assisted by the incomparable 
taleT^fs of his sister , Mrs. Siddons, in endeavouring to ob^ 
tain for it that publick favour ^ which I sincerely wish it had 
been found wore worthy of receiving. 



V. f^!*I'.»»n andSor, Priitterii, 
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